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BEYOND THE BREAKERS: 
A STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


“From seeming evil still educing good; 
And better thence again, and better still, 


In infinite progression.” 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ACCUSATION. 


T was in the old times, now almost 
forgotten, when bits of gold and sil- 
ver passed current among us as money. 
As we mortals reckon time, it was some 
twelve or fourteen years ago, but if one 
estimates by thick-crowding events and 
revolutions, social and political, there 
has passed a generation since the inci- 
dents that are about to be related occur- 
red in the sober Quaker State of Penn- 
pylvania. 

One cold, rainy evening, late in the 
spring, there sauntered into a tavern kept 
in Water street, Philadelphia, a man not 
beyond middle age and somewhat shab- 
bily dressed. It was a tavern, not only in 
the strict old sense of the term—to wit, a 
resort of the thirsty, where wines and 
sundry hot potations might be had at re- 
tail, as eighteen hundred years ago they 
were in the s“hermopolia of Pompeii 
(whose marble ‘adu/@ are cup-stained 
still)—but also taken according to the 
modernized American phraseology ; for 
its hearty, bright-eyed owner furnished 


‘that at a glance. 
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to the emigrant and to the chance trav- 
eler board and lodging, as well as grog 
and punch. Terence O’Reilly was an 
Irishman, every inch of him: one saw 
The high cheek-bones, 
the ruddy color, the touch of the brogue, 
came unmistakably from the Green 
Island. The world had gone well with 
Terence. He liked it: he thoroughly 
enjoyed life, and sought to make it as 
pleasant to others as to himself. He 
had selected a sorry mode of doing so, 


‘it is true, not being satisfied to dispense 


Cowper’s cups that “cheer but not in- 
ebriate.” I dare say he had not heard 
Gough lecture, and probably had never 
taken a serious thought as to whether 
the world was the better or the worse 
for the gin and the whisky that are made 
in it. He had imbibed, with his hardy 
mother’s milk, her careless, thoughtless, 
hopeful temperament. His father, hail- 
fellow-well-met with every one, had not 
improved his son’s habits by suffering 
him, when he had outgrown the mater- 
nal beve: occasionally to taste a lit- 
tle of the Jothkeen that had. the sweet- 
ness of stolen waters about it, being 
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manufactured of nights in a small under- 
ground still, of which the masked en- 
trance could be reached only through the 
intricacies of an Irish bog, and so had 
escaped, for years, the argus-eyed reve- 
nue officers. The lad grew up light- 
hearted, jovial, but not intemperate, nor 
yet without a wholesome ambition to 
better his condition, and attain the res- 
pectability which he saw that money was 
wont to bring. 

His first step in life had been as hos- 
tler in a country inn. There the hard- 
working fellow served faithfully, finally 
attracting the attention of a young offi- 
cer in the Guards, the eldest son of the 
Honorable Patrick Halloran, a wealthy 
landed proprietor, on whose property 
Terence’s father lived. Captain Hallo- 
ran, pleased with the lad’s spiritand good- 
humor, took him into his service as 
groom, promoting him, in gay livery, to 
a seat behind his stylish curricle when 
he drove that fine-stepping pair of black- 
limbed bays of his in Hyde Park. It 
was not a situation to improve the young 
groom’s morals ; for those of his master 
were none of the best, especially in his 
relations with women; and the white- 
cravatted, black-clothed valet whom the 
Captain had picked up in Paris, and who 
stood high in his confidence, pandered to 
vices from which the scoundrel well 
knew how to profit. But here again, as 
in the article of potheen, Terence es- 
caped any serious contamination. This 
happened partly because of the fact that 
though the young man’s ideas on ethics 
were of the vaguest sort, he had a sturdy, 
rude-fashioned sense of the fair and the 
honorable ; partly because he had an in- 
born dislike of anything French, and 
barely tolerated his fellow-servant, who, 
on his part, looked down with supreme 
contempt on the rough young Irishman. 

Had Terence been less of a favorite 
with Captain Halloran, this mutual aver- 
sion would probably have cost him his 
place within the first few months ; but 
Louis Villement—so the valet was 
called—was a man to bide his time, and 
let his revenge sleep till the moment 
came when it could be safely indulged. 
He was rewarded for his patience after 





enduring Terence nearly a year and a 
half. Reckless self-indulgence, long con- 
tinued, readily hardens into vice when 
the tempter is at hand to encourage and 
facilitate. So it was with Captain Hal- 
loran. Aided and. prompted by Louis, 
he committed an act of villainy from 
which, in the early part of his career as 
a young man of fashion, he would have 
shrunk with abhorrence. His victim, an 
interesting and accomplished young girl, 
fled, one night, in an agony of despair, 
no one knew whither. Terence, getting 
to know the main facts, and stirred by 
that spirit of rude chivalry which is not 
unfrequently found in his class ard na- 
tion, broke forth upon Louis, calling him 
names which caused the Frenchman’s 
dark eyes to flash with fury; and not 
satisfied with that, his indignation once 
fairly roused, he proceeded to denounce 
the master himself in no measured terms. 
Thereupon Louis’ wrath subsided into a 
sinister smile. «Tu mele payeras,” he 
muttered under his breath, as his mas- 
ter’s bell rung. Half an hour later he 
returned, and, with a civil leer, handed 
the groom his wages to date, with a 
handsome gratuity and a message from 
Captain Halloran that he had no further 
occasion for his services. Terence found 
himself possessor of a sum sufficient to 
pay a steerage passage to New York, and 
leave him a hundred and fifty dollars to 
begin life with in the New World. Nor, 
up to this stormy May evening, had he 
ever once had cause to repent his change 
of country. 


The shabby stranger sat by the stove,. 


leaning forward, drying himself; his 
white hands (for they were white) rest- 
ing on his knees, and gleaming through 
the dull steam that rose from his wet 
clothes. -Handsome, most people would 
have called him ; yet it was a bad coun- 
tenance, furtive and gloomy. The large 
gray eyes were well formed, but they 
seemed not to look straight at any one ; 
the features well cut ; brown curling hair 
and whiskers of the same color. One 
could see, however, that there was power 
about the man. Though the forehead 
was low, it was a fair-sized head, fully 
developed above the eyes and behind the 
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large ears, of which one was somewhat 
disfigured by a purple line across it, as 
from an old wound. The features bore 
the stamp of self-indulgence and some- 
thing of the flush of dissipation. A 
sullen frown passed over them from time 
to time, prompted, it was evident, by 
thoughts that were anything but pleasant. 

After a time he rose and approached 
the bar. “A glass of grog, landlord,” 
he said: “I want it stiff A deuced 
wet night I’ve had of it!” 

«In a minute,” replied the other: 
then to a man with whom he had been 
conversing: “You haven’t got that last 
sack of potatoes down: how much is 
the bill, altogether ?” 

« Seventeen dollars and a half, Ter- 
ence ; but I don’t want the money now 
if it isn’t just handy.” 

« Never handier,’”’ said Terence. «I. 
don’t buy till I have the cash ready.” 
And producing from an inner breast- 
pocket a stout linen bag, he poured on 
the counter its entire contents, consist- 
ing of a number of eagles, together with 
a few half-eagles and bank-bills. «Is it 
gold you'll be wanting ?” 

“ Well,” said the other, « city bills are 
good enough, but I’m going South to- 
morrow, and you may as well give me a 
couple of those half-eagles.” 

“ Heartily welcome,” said Terence, 
paying him, and taking a receipt in re- 
turn. 

If the two men who happened at the 
moment to be the only occupants of 
the bar-room, except the stranger, had 
chanced to notice the eager, sidelong, 
persistent look which the latter cast on 
the gold that still lay scattered on the 
counter, it might have been interpreted 
to his discredit; yet one ought not to 
think hard of the hungry vagrant who, 
as he passes the brilliantly-lighted win- 
dow of a pastry cook’s shop, casts wist- 
ful glances at tart and cheese-cake. 

As it was, Terence was scarcely con- 
scious of the man’s presence, until the 
latter repeated his request for a glass of 
brandy and water. 

“Faith, an’ I clane forgot ye,” he 
said, pouring out a liberal portion, as 
if to atone for the delay. 
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The man tossed off the potent dram 
with a relish. 

Several lodgers came in. Then he 
asked: “Can I put. up with you, Mr. 
O’Reilly, to-night ?” 

Terence stopped in the act of closing 
the bag whence he had poured the gold, 
looked hard at the questioner, and hesi- 
tated. The man spoke, as if in answer 
to the hesitation : 

“You wouldn’t be turning a poor man, 
and a countryman of your own, out in 
a stormy night like this? I’m from 
Tipperary.” 

«‘What’s your name ?” 

“© My name ?— Byron— Byron Cassi- 
day.” 

“Well, Bryan—” 

“It’s Byron, not Bryan, I told you,” 
retorted the other, more sharply than the 
occasion seemed to call for. 

“Well, Byron, then: ye needn’t flare 
up. Bryan’s a better Irish name, any 
way.” 

“If you're afraid of the pay, there’s 
my watch,” pulling a silver one from his 
fob. 

«Who said I was afraid? Put up 
your watch. It’s an ugly night, and I'll 
not turn you from the door,” pushing the 
register toward him, in which the man 
entered his name, with the address, 
«Port Richmond,” and the remark: 
«I’ve been working in the country, but 
I came last from Port Richmond.” 

«He can write, any how,” said the 
landlord to himself, glancing at the name: 
«maybe he’s dacent ;” and he led the 
way to a small bed-room, setting a can- 
dlestick on the washstand. 

Left alone, Cassiday sat down on a 
straight-backed, rush-bottomed chair, 
tilted it back against the bed, and sank 
into moody thought. Half an hour 
passed ere he stirred. At last, mutter- 
ing, “A man must do something for a 
living: nothing venture, nothing have,” 
he rose and examined the fastenings of 
the bed-room door. There was a lock, 
with the key inside. It locked readily, 
but that did not seem to satisfy him. 
Unlocking it, he wrenched the key for- 
cibly to the left. Something snapped. 
Then he tried repeatedly to lock the 
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door again, but failed each time. The 
lock was evidently spoilt. Finally he 
relinquished all effort to secure the door. 
took the candlestick from the washstand 
and placed it on the floor of the passage 
outside, undressed partially, and, after 
tossing restlessly for an hour or two, 
and gazing occasionally around the room, 
dropped into a heavy sleep. 

Next morning, after breakfast, he was 
again in the bar-room, where he sat 
watching the demeanor of his landlord. 
Terence was behind the counter, ex- 
changing jest and banter with two or 
three early customers, and his bold 
cheery voice rung out from a happy and 
careless heart. The embodiment of 
good-humor, he was, notwithstanding, a 
man whom it might be dangerous to irri- 
tate. There was a flash in his laughing 


eye, and his broad shoulders and brawny, 
large-fisted arms would not have dis- 
graced the prize-ring. 

Cassiday eyed him closely, seeming 
about to address him ; then, as if he had 
thought better of it, sauntered around 


the room, examining various marvels of 
art with which it was adorned. In the 
centre of the principal wall was “« Wash- 
ington’s Deathbed,” the garments and 
the countenances of the attendants alike 
lugubrious ; and this was flanked, on the 
one side, by a portrait of the wonderful 
horse with white legs—the pride of the 
English race-course—that was foaled 
during the great eclipse, taking his name 
from his birth-day ; and on the other by 
a print setting forth, in startling colors, 
the fight between Crib and Molineux— 
that Crib, as the landlord delighted in 
relating, who at the close of a fair stand- 
up fight, in which he had battered in 
three ribs of the black giant that was 
pitted against him, turned a standing 
somerset on the ground, ip proof that 
wind and pluck were alike untouched by 
the exertions of the terrible contest. 

Finally, when he had sufficiently ad- 
mired these ambitious productions of 
fancy, and when all the customers had 
departed, the stranger slowly approached 
' the counter. 

«I wish I had stayed in the country,” 
he began. 
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“I didn’t ax ye to leave it,” said 
Terence. « What’s the matter ?” 

“ Matter enough! Bad luck to your 
city taverns !” 

“Ye’re uncivil, stranger: ye had a 
clean bed and a good breakfast,” his 
color rising. “If the accommodations 
don’t suit you, pay for what ye’ve had 
and be off with ye.” 

“I’ve paid pretty dearly for them 
already.” 

«« What does that mean ?” 

“It means that when I went up to 
your bed-room last night I had a hun- 
dred and seventy dollars in my pocket, 
and that I came down this morning with 
just ten cents to pay for my night’s 
lodging.” 

Terence flushed scarlet, but he re- 
strained himself: 

“Oh, that’s the dodge, is it? I 
thought the chance was a poor one, but 
ye looked tired and wet. Well, it’s only 
a half dollar thrown away. A hundred 
and seventy dollars, and ye wanted to 
pledge your watch! Why, man, ye 
should make one part o’ your story 
tally wi’ the rest.” 

“It tallies well enough. Do you 
think I was going to show my hand be- 
fore all your lodgers? It wasn’t quite 
safe, it seems, to let them know there 
was a hundred and seventy dollars to 
be had in my bed-room for the fetching 
of it.” 

“Look ye here, Mister -Cassiday,” 
said the landlord, « you’d best be gone 
while the play’s good. I ought to send 
for a police officer and have ye taken up 
for a swindler; and I will, if you say 
another word about my lodgers. I ex- 
pect the next thing will be, you'll be 
telling me I stole it myself.” 

« Likelier-looking men than you have 
done the same before now. I advise 
you to bridle your tongue, or maybe 
you may make acquaintance with the 
police yourself, sooner than you think 
for.” , 

Terence just touched the counter with 
his left hand, and was over in a single 
bound. With the right he throttled his 
man, forced him back, as though he had 
but a child in his grasp, to the street 
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door, which he flung open, and there re- 
leased him, at the same moment dealing 
him a hearty kick, which sent him stag- 


' gering down the steps, over the sidewalk 


and half-way across the street, where he 
fell prostrate, but where, luckily for him, 
no vehicle was just then passing. The 
whole transpired in less time than it has 
taken to relate it. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE ARREST. 


AN hour and a half had elapsed ; and 
Terence, the scuffle of the morning al- 
ready forgotten, was standing at the 
street door, somewhat anxiously await- 
ing the arrival of the owner of the house 
he occupied, with whom he hoped, that 
morning, to conclude a purchase of the 
premises, when a police officer stopped 
before the door. A cloth cap, turned up 
with gray fur, which the young man 
wore, seemed to attract the attention of 
the officer, who, after eyeing him for a 
few moments, said: “Is this Terence 
O’Reilly ?” 

«At your service.” Then, as the 
other hesitated, he added, cheerily, « It’s 
sort o’ chilly, if it is ’most summer. 
Come in and warm yourself.” 

The officer entered: Terence drew a 
chair for him before the stove, and they 
sat down together. 

«I’m sorry,” the policeman said, after 
a pause—“I think there must be some 
mistake—but—I have a warrant for your 
arrest.” 

«A warrant!” Then, with a smile: 
“Oh, for ’sault and battery. So the 
rascal bears malice, does he? Well, if 
he didn’t deserve the kick I gave him, 
nobody ever did.” 

«I wish it were nothing else,” said the 
officer, gravely; “but it’s on a charge 
of larceny. The man lodged information 
at our station that you robbed him last 
night of a hundred and seventy dollars.” 

For a moment the poor man was 
utterly confounded. But he rallied: 
«It’s me lodgers he charges iton. But 
a man isn’t a thief because money’s 
stolen in his house.” 
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“He didn’t say a word about your 
lodgers. He swore, point-blank, that 
you. came into-his room in the middle 
of the night and took his money, and 
that he saw you and knew you.” 

«“ The Lord above !” 

“Tl have to take you before the 
mayor.” 

Terence sprung from his chair. The 
officer also started up and stood between 
the door and his prisoner, but the latter 
did not even notice the action. He had 
turned to a lad who was tending bar for 
him: 

« Pat, d’ye like my service ?” 

“Is it your service, Mister O'Reilly ? 
And don’t ye know I do? I’d go through 
fire and water for ye.” 

« T’ll never forgive ye the longest day 
I live—I’ll send ye packing afore the 
day’s out—if you say one word o’ this 
to Norah. It would kill the lassie.” 
Then to the officer: «“ At your service.” 

They walked some distance in silence. 
At last O’Reilly asked : 

«Can they send a man to prison fora 
thief, that never did a dishonest thing 
since the day his mother bore him ?” 

The question was a deeper one than 
the young man thought for. The officer 
evaded it: “A man that’s accused of 
larceny need not go to prison till he’s 
tried and convicted. This is a prelimi- 
nary investigation, and they’ll take bail.” 

«“ They must prove it on him, then ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Terence stepped out more freely— 
almost with unconcern. But at the 
mayor’s office there was delay till sev- 
eral petty charges were disposed of ; and 
these, with their sordid details, some- 
what sunk the poor fellow’s spirits again. 
He felt the humiliation of the associa- 
tions into which, for the first time, he 
had been brought, and he looked some- 
what dispjrited when placed at the bar. 

« Is this the charge of grand larceny ?” 
said the mayor.” 

« Yes, your honor.” 

« Has the prisoner been searched ?” 

“No.” The officer proceeded to 
search him, and the bag of money with 
which we are already familiar was taken 
from an inner pocket. 
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Cassiday was then called as witness. 
Terence started as the man came for- 
ward; then involuntarily drew up first 
one sleeve and then the other, exposing, 
as he did so, a ring of white on each 
wrist above the large, tanned hands. 
The mayor’s quick eye detected the 
movement, and he turned to the officer 
apparently to give an order; then glan- 
cing again at the prisoner, from whose 
face the flush of anger was fading, he 
seemed to think better of it, and merely 
said to the witness, «Go on.” 

Cassiday deposed that, the previous 
night, he had lodged in No. 36, a small 
front hall bed-room on the third floor of 
the house kept by the prisoner ; that in 
the middle of the night he had been 
awakened by the sound of some one 
moving about in his room; that he re- 
cognized the prisoner by his general ap- 
pearance, but especially by his cloth cap 
trimmed with fur; that at the moment 
he first saw him the prisoner was stoop- 
ing over a chair, just beyond the wash- 
stand, where he (the deponent) had laid 
his coat before going to bed; that he 
the prisoner) remained for some time 
in this stooping position, as if searching 
for something, then turned to the wash- 
stand, so that he (the deponent) could 
distinctly see his side face, took up a 
candlestick which was standing there, 
and passed out of the room on tiptoe ; 
that in the inside pocket of the coat he 
(the deponent) had a hundred and sev- 
enty dollars in a stout linen sack, and all 
in gold eagles, which, on rising after- 
ward to search his coat, he found was 
gone. 

Terence sat like one in a stupor, till 
awakened by a question of the mayor 
addressed to the witness : 

«Did you lock your door before go- 
ing to rest ?” 

“No; I tried to, but I found the lock 
wouldn’t work.” 

« That’s a lie!” burst forth Terence. 
« Divil a lock out of order in my house 
from garret to cellar !” 

“Wait your turn, prisoner,” said the 
mayor, a little sternly: “you shall be 
heard in defence.” Then to the wit- 
ness : 





«You say you saw the prisoner. Had 
you left your candle burning? There 
was no moon last night, I think.” 

«‘No, your honor, but there was a 
lamp in the street just opposite, and 
there was no curtain to the window ; so 
I could see well enough.” 

“Why did not you stop him and raise 
the alarm at once ?” 

“I was scared, just waking up, and 
Iwas afraid he might murder me if I 
stirred.” 

The contempt on the prisoner’s bold, 
frank face was something refreshing to 
see. “The chicken-sowled, perjured vil- 
lain !”? he muttered, under his breath. 

«“ Look at that money-bag,” said the 
mayor to the witness: “is it the one 
you had ?” 

After what seemed a careful examina- 
tion the man answered « No.” 

“ Officer, see what it contains.” 

Seventeen gold eagles, ten half-eagles 
and twenty-two dollars in bank-notes— 
two hundred and forty-two dollars in 
all—were the contents. 

“Prisoner, where did you get these 
seventeen eagles ?” 

“A peddler paid me fifteen of them, 
to-morrow will be a week.” 

“For what ?” 

«Fora gold watch and chain and some 
jewelry.” 

«¢ How came you to have a watch and 
jewelry for sale ?” 

« Sure, an’ I took them from one of 
me boarders, for a debt of two hundred 
and twenty dollars, bein’ I could get 
nothin’ else.” 

«And you have kept the money in 
that bag in your pocket ever since ?” 

“ Till this blessed day, yer honor.” 

«Was any one present when you 
traded with the peddler ?” 

“TI disremember exactly, but I think 
not.” 

«What was his name !”” 

«I never axed him.” 

The mayor reflected, then made a few 
memoranda in pencil and handed them 
to the police officer: “Bring me word 
whether the lock in room 36 of the house 
occupied by the prisoner works well or 
not. Observe whether the window of 
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that room has a curtain, and whether it 
is opposite to a street lamp. Then ask 
the chambermaid of the house if she 
found a candlestick in No. 36 when she 
went to make the bed. Prisoner, we 
shall have to detain you till the officer 
returns. In any event, the offence you 
are charged with is. bailable, and you 
may send by him for any of your friends 
in case bail is required.” 

In an hour the police officer returned, 
reporting that the lock of No. 36 would 
not work, that the window of that room 
was uncurtained, that there was a street- 
lamp just opposite to it, and that the 
chambermaid declared that when she 
went, after breakfast, to do up the room, 
instead of finding the candlestick there, 
as she expected, it was on the floor of 
the passage outside. 

After listening to this report, the 
mayor again called up the case, asked 
the prisoner what he had to say for him- 
self, listened patiently to his vague, in- 
coherent protestations of innocence, and 
then ordered that he find bail for his ap- 
pearance to stand trial at the next term 
for larceny, and that the money-bag and 
its contents be meanwhile retained. 
Two of his associates, whom he had re- 
luctantly sent for, came eagerly forward 
with the requisite bail, and Terence was 
released. 

Among his friends once more, Ter- 
ence soon regained, in a measure, the 
habitual flow of high spirits which had 
contributed to make him the general fa- 
vorite he was. 

“ Norah,” he said to his wife, from 
whom it had been impossible to conceal 
the transaction—“ Norah, me darlint, is 
it cryin’ ye are? Hold up your head. 
Ye know yer husband isn’t a thief. Ye 
would swear to that any day, wouldn’t 
ye,/mavourneen ?” 

The young wife threw her arms about 
his neck, hid her face on his shoulder 
and sobbed out: “Afore the throne 
o’ God, Terence—afore the throne 0’ 
God !” 

«“ Then she’s the true grit,” said her 
husband, kissing her. « Now hearken to 
what I tell ye: I axed that officer—he 
was a dacent man, Norah, and a civil- 
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spoken, if he was a policeman—I axed 
him could they put the darbies on and 
make a prison-bird o’ me—me that never 
stole a red cent in me life. And he said, 
says he, ‘No, stR, they can’t; they 
dar’n’t touch a hair of yer head till they 
prove it on ye.” Them was his very 
words. An’ sure ye know, Norah, that 
they can’t prove what never was. Could 
they prove that I wasn’t yer lagel hus- 
band, acushla, or that them two children 
ye bore me wasn’t mine? Tell me that !” 

That was putting the case strongly, 
but the wife’s lingering fears suggested a 
contingency : 

“ What if that bad man swears a lie 
to get yer money ?” 

«And isn’t there the judge sittin’ on 
the bench, with his gown and his larn- 
in’?” (Terence’s ideas of judicial dig- 
nity were somewhat old-country-fash- 
ioned.) «D’ye think a low, lyin’ scoun- 
drel like that can cheat Aim out o’ the 
face ?” 

So Norah dried her eyes and was 
comforted. For didn’t Terence know 
best ? 

Six weeks later the trial came on be-. 
fore Judge Oswald Thomas. He wore 
neither wig nor gown, but, as he turned 
to look at the prisoner who had just 
taken his place in the dock, Terence’s 
heart was lightened of a load: it was 
an honest, kind-hearted face. «It’s all 
right,” was his thought, and that helped 
him to bear up under the infliction of the 
public gaze. 

The usual question as to whether he 
was guilty or not guilty was repeated 
twice before Terence had collected his 
senses to answer: “Is it whether I stole 
the money? The rascal knows I never 
did.” 

A smile passed over the audience as 
the clerk recorded the plea « Not Guilty.” 

«Who is your counsel, prisoner ?” said 
the district attorney. 

«Me counsel ?” with a vacant stare. 

«Yes: what lawyer have you engaged 
to defend you?” : 

«Is it a lawyer ye’re axing after? I'll 
leave it all to his honor, there. It’s only 
a thief that needs a lawyer, and do ye 
take me for a thief ?” 
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“This is a very grave charge,” said 
the prosecutor, addressing the court: 
“the prisoner ought surely to have 
counsel.” 

«Have you no money with which to 
pay a lawyer, prisoner ?” said the judge 
to Terence. 

“They took me bag with more’n two 
hundred dollars, but I’ve four hundred 
in the bank yet.” 

«Then you had better take a part of 
that four hundred and get a lawyer to 
attend to your case ?” 

“Does your honor think I’m a thief, 
too ?” 

«Never mind what I think. Take 
my advice: it’s kindly meant. The 
court gives you three days for prepara- 
tion. Call the next case.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE TRIAL, 


‘*T was interrupted in the heyday of this soliloquy 
with a voice which I took to be that of a child, which 
complained ‘it could not get out.’ I looked up and 
down the passage, and seeing neither man nor woman 
_ nor child, I went out without further attention. In 

my return back through the passage, I heard the same 
words repeated twice over; and, looking up, I saw it 
was a starling, hung in a little cage. ‘I can’t get out, 
I can’t get out!’ said the starling.”—STERNE’s Senti- 
mental Fourney. 

TERENCE fell into good hands. Carrol 
Bagster was an upright man and an 
earnest, eloquent advocate. He ran his 
eye rapidly over the notes of the case. 
«Terence, my good fellow,” said he, 
“this is a bad scrape. Three days only, 
and the court will probably adjourn in 
two days more. Look here! I should 
have to charge you a hundred dollars : 
it will take every hour of my time till 
the trial comes on; and its only throw- 
ing good money after bad. Plead guilty: 
then the sentence will be light—maybe 
three or four months only. It’s your 
best chance.” 

“ Does everybody think I’m a thief ?” 

“I didn’t say I thought you took the 
money. The evidence is strong against 
you, but I’ve known it to be stronger 
against an innocent man. And I’ve seen 
more than one such convicted in my day. 
I advise you to plead guilty.” 
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« You want me to say I’m a thief?” 

“ Well, do as you think right. I only 
tell you how I believe you can shorten 
the term of your service if it goes 
against you.” 

« And Norah is to be a thief’s wife! 
And the blessed young ones are to be a 
thief’s childher! And the ould man 
there in Connaught, that used’ to nurse 
me on his knee, and was just beginnin’ 
to be proud of his son—” 

Here the poor young fellow fairly 
broke down, and he sobbed till his sturdy 
frame shook like a child’s. The lawyer 
looked at him compassionately and with 
a mingling of curiosity till the gust was 
over. Then he said: 

“Ido believe you never touched the 
money, Terence.” 

« The Lord in heaven reward you for 
that blessed word! Then ye don’t want 
me to be after telling the lie and making 
a thief of myself?” 

“No: I'll stand by you and do my 
best to show that you told the truth 
when you pleaded not guilty.” 

“It was a lucky day for me when 
Lawyer Hartman wouldn’t look at me 
case.” 

«Ah! you applied to him ?” 

«Yes, and he told me to go to the 
divil, and so I came straight to your 
honor.” 

« Much obliged to you for the com- 
pliment.” 

“Sorro’ a bit! It’s little me and 
Norah—that’s me wife—can ever do for 
the likes of you, but we’ll never darken 
the door of the church without prayin’ 
for you and yours. Maybe it'll help a 
bit up yonder.” 

Bagster smiled. 
what I can do for you. 
business.” 

Terence, questioned by the lawyer as 
to whether Cassidy knew he had the 
money by him, related what happened 
the evening before the arrest. He re- 
membered to whom he had paid the 
seventeen dollars and a half—the only 
witness to the heedless exposure of the 
gold—but the man had gone South: no 
clue could be obtained to his address, 
and it was uncertain whether he would 


“Wait till you see 
But now to 
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return. The peddler, too, who had paid 
the fifteen eagles to Terence for jewelry, 
had left the city, and all trace of him 
was lost. So of the, lodger who had 
given the jewelry in payment of his 
board-bill. 

Nor were the efforts to obtain some 
knowledge of Cassiday’s antecedents 
any more successful in their results. It 
was on the ninth of May that he slept 
at Terence’s tavern. He had recorded 
Port Richmond as the last place he 
came from. No one there knew any- 
thing of Byron Cassiday. His name was 
not on the register of any adjacent 
tavern, nor on that of the police station, 
which Bagster carefully looked over. 

He began to be discouraged. He was 

lawyer enough to know that the 
only reliable defence was one backed by 
an array of facts rebutting the testimony 
adduced by the prosecution, or at least 
explaining away suspicious circum- 
stances.' Nearly, two days were gone 
and nothing obtained. «If I had but a 
week,” he said to himself, “it would go 
hard but I’d get on the rascal’s tracks ; 
but with a single day only left, I must 
trust to general testimonials of good 
character, touch on circumstantial evi- 
dence, and then a warm appeal to the 
jury. Weak enough — but what can I 
do ?” 

He spent the night before the trial in 
searching out from the Causes Céldbres 
and other authorities examples in which 
innocent men had been convicted and 
suffered imprisonment or death. 

On the trial the principal witness, Cas- 
siday, adhered, point for point, to the 
evidence: he had given before the mayor ; 
nor did a searching cross-examination 
elicit any thing contradictory or sus- 
picious. He never lost his self-posses- 
sion. Interrogated as to whether he 
could swear positively to the identity of 
the prisoner, he replied emphatically in 
the affirmative, adding that he had a view 
of his features for as much, he thought, 
as half a minute, at first in profile— 
afterward, as he turned to leave the 
room, his full face; and that he (wit- 
ness) was absolutely certain he was not 
mistaken in the man. When asked 
Vou. II1l.—a 
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where he got the hundred and seventy 
dollars which he alleged to have been 
stolen from him,'he replied that he had 
worked for two years and three-quarters 
on the farm of a rich German named 
Gottlieb Bauerman, living in the western 
part of Berks county, with whom he had 
stipulated that the money paid to him 
should all be in gold ; that the hundred 
and seventy dollars were the savings of 
these two years and three-quarters ; that 
he had left Mr. Bauerman’s on the 
second day of May last, and had come 
to Philadelphia to deposit the money in 
a savings bank. The man’s look was 
not in his favor, but his testimony was 
given with great clearness and an ap- 
parent desire to be strictly exact. His 
demeanor was far from being that of an 
illiterate laborer: the Irish accent was 
readily to be recognized, but his lan- 
guage, with slight exceptions, was cor- 
rect and to the point. 

The policeman gave the same testi- 
mony which had been contained in his 
report to the mayor touching the lock of 
the room and the street lamp immedi- 
ately opposite. The chambermaid of 
the tavern, Arrah O'Neil, an unwilling 
witness, whose testimony was elicited 
only by direct questions on the part of 
the prosecution, testified that she found 
the candlestick, on the morning after the 
alleged theft, on the floor of the passage 
outside ; that she did not remember such 
a thing ever to have happened before in 
the year and a half she had been in the 
house ; that the lock was found to be 
out of order when she took the police- 
man to the room; that, to her know- 
ledge, it worked well two days before ; 
that she had sometimes arranged room 
No. 36 for a traveler, after night, by the 
light afforded by the street lamp alone ; 
and, finally, that she had heard her mas- 
ter, on the Sunday morning before his 
arrest, when conversing with his wife at 
breakfast, say that his landlord had of:- 
fered him the house he was living in on 
very favorable terms, providéd he could 


pay a thousand dollars down within a 


week ; that he told his wife he would 
jump at the offer if he had or could bor- 
row a couple of hundred dollars more, 
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but where to find that he didn’t know. 
This testimony produced the more effect 
upon the jury because it was evidently 
wrung from a witness who was particu- 
larly anxious to say nothing that might 
prejudice the case of the prisoner. - 

For the defence several tradesmen and 
others, chiefly Irishmen, were examined 
- as to the general character of the ac- 
cused. Nothing could be more lauda- 
tory than the statements they made, but 
the effect of these was weakened by the 
very warmth and transparent zeal with 
which they volunteered their commenda- 
tions. Beyond this point of good pre- 
vious character nothing was proved by 
the defence. 

The prosecuting attorney behaved 
tolerably well. He pressed his points, 
indeed, sharply, but not more so than 
might have been expected from pride of 
profession in a young man ambitious of 
distinction, speaking in a large court- 
room that was crowded to its utmost ca- 
pacity. How little men usually consider 
what a terrible thing it is to set the sat- 
isfaction of professional success against 
a human reputation or a human life! I 
think that an attorney prosecuting in the 
people’s name fails in duty if he conceals 
from the jury whatever may have come to 
his knowledge in extenuation or defence 
of the accused ; since, though this be more 
especially the province of the prisoner’s 
counsel, or of the judge in delivering his 
charge, every officer engaged in judicial 
proceedings ought to feel conscience- 
bound to aid, to the full extent of his 
knowledge, in bringing to the surface all 
facts bearing on the case. Is this a fas- 
tidious refinement in morality? So isa 
slack world wont to regard many other 
bounden duties in social life. 

In the present case the prosecutor 
probably considered the young Irishman 
guilty. He reminded the jury that 
the identity of the prisoner had been 
most positively sworn to by the witness 
Cassiday; that no attempt had been 
made to prove whence the prisoner had 
obtained the large amount of gold that 
was found on his person on the morning 
after the larceny ; that the prisoner’s oc- 
cupation, that of retailing ardent spirits, 





was not one calculated to encourage or 
preserve a high tone of morality, espe- 
cially when strong temptation presented 
itself; and that there evidently was in 
the prisoner’s mind a motive such as 
might tempt, and had often tempted, to 
crime even those who had hitherto borne 
a fair character before the world— 
namely, a craving desire to become the 
owner of the house he lived in. Sucha 
desire, he remarked, was often the one 
absorbing ambition of a man’s life, par- 
ticularly of one born in humble rank in 
a country where the possession of land, 
monopolized by the rich, was an almost 
hopeless prize to persons of his condi- 
tion. But the points which, to judge by 
the countenances of the jurors, chiefly 
told upon them were contained in the 
closing argument of the prosecutor. 

«“ Gentlemen,” he said, “in cases of 
secret crime, committed under the veil- 
ing cloud of night, small incidents, such 
as are usually called accidental, often ex- 
pose and convict the most wily criminal. 
Of this truth two striking proofs present 
themselves in the present case. The 
accusing witness lost a sum of money: 
the exact amount was a hundred and 
seventy dollars: the exact form in which 
the witness possessed that sum was in 
gold-pieces of ten dollars each. Now 
precisely that amount, in precisely that 
denomination of gold-pieces—seventeen 
eagles—was found on the prisoner’s per- 
son a few hours after the scene by the 
washstand. Was this chance? What 
a strange chance! Supposing the wit- 
ness a perjurer, how could he, an entire 
stranger to the prisoner, possibly guess 
that the prisoner had precisely that num- 
ber of precisely that denomination of 
pieces of gold in his pocket? What an 
infinite number of chances against such 
a coincidence! Wasit accidental? Is 
it not rather to be believed that it was 
ordained by Providence that the infatu- 
ated man should retain on his person 
this mute witness of his guilt? Nor 
is the finger of God, which reveals so 
much of hidden wickedness, less evident 
in another apparently unimportant acces- 
sory to the deed. The prisoner, intend- 
ing, no doubt, to cloak his retreat from 
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the scene of his iniquity (in case some 
eye should spy him), picks up the candle- 
stick and carries it from the room; but 
he does not take it to his own bed- 
chamber, lest it should testify against 
him. Finding everything quiet in the 
hall outside, he deposits it on the floor. 
A trifle light as air in itself, if you will ; 
and yet even such a trifle has ere now 
brought home to the conscience of the 
blood-stained criminal the truth of the 
adage, that «Murder will out.’ The 
witness O’Neil, the chambermaid, re- 
luctantly confesses that, during the 
eighteen months she had spent in the 
prisoner’s house, such a thing had not 
happened. Why should it happen? 
What imaginable motive could any one 
have to take that candlestick from the 
washstand and deposit it on the floor 
outside ?—what imaginable motive save 
the whisperings of guilt? God moves 
in a mysterious way in bringing sinners 
to punishment. ,.The Great and the 
Small—the revolution that unseats a ty- 
rant, and the veriest act of insignificance 
which enables us to track crime through 
the darkness in which it seeks to en- 
shroud itself—are alike of His ordaining 
whose finger appears in all.” 


Bagster had uphill work: no witness , 


to prove that Cassiday had seen the gold 
in Terence’s possession—no evidence as 
to how Terence became possessed of that 
gold. Then the evident importance that 
the prisoner should obtain, just at that 
time, the lacking two hundred dollars 
to complete the purchase of his house. 
All this was against his client. Again: 
though he could suggest, and did in- 
geniously suggest, explanations which 
seemed to strip the evidence adduced 
against the accused of its force, he 
could not prove these: they remained 
unsustained suggestions only, offset by 
direct testimony which he had failed to 
controvert.. 

Taken at such disadvantage, how- 
ever, he made a brilliant defence, the 
trial lasting two entire days. He brought 
forward, one after another, an array of 
cases in which, under what seemed incon- 
trovertible circumstantial evidence, men 
and women, afterward proved to have 
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been guiltless as Abel was, had suffered 
obloquy, lingering imprisonment, torture, 
death. He painted, in colors ‘so vivid 
as to bring tear$ to the eyes of more 
than one juror, the terrible sufferings, 
mental ag well as bodily, of these victims, 
guiltless of all crime, condemned and 
punished without even the shadow of 
offence. He reminded the jury of the ° 
fallibility of all human testimony, quot- 
ing the opinion of that prince of mathe- 
maticians, La Place, that “it may be 
said, speaking in strictness, that almost 
all our knowledge consists of probabili- 
ties only."* Then he brought the case 
home to themselves. 

“ There is not a man among you,” he 
said, «though he be law-abiding to the 
utmost verge of religious scruple, who 
may not himself be placed in the same 
position now occupied by my client. 
There is not a father ora mother among 
the hundreds who now hear me that may 
not find a son or a daughter entangled 
to-morrow in the like inexorable net; 
appealing to Heaven for the justice 
which men on earth refuse to grant; 
struggling in the meshes which sus- 
picion and abasement have wound around 
them, till their very consciousness, taken 
captive, turns traitor‘and half persuades 
them that they really are the guilty 
wretches which the world unites in de- 
claring them to be ; fainting, at last, in 
direst need, and crying out like Him, 
the chiefest of immaculate sufferers, 
‘My God! my God! why hast thou 
forsaken me?” Have you ever heard,” — 
he pursued, his voice swelling with emo- 
tion, till there fell'on the vast audience 
a stillness that awed himself—«have 
you ever’ read the terrible story of the 
Inevitable Fate—how the poor victim 
of some tyrant’s jealousy was overtaken 
by a death the details of which hu- 
manity shudders to recall ? 

«“ Thus, in brief, it befell. He found 
himself immured in a dungeon, some 
twelve feet square and as. many in 
height—walls, floor, ceiling all of one ma- 
terial, hard as lava, and so crystal- 
smooth to the touch that it seemed as 
if a fly could scarce maintain itself on 

*La Prace: Théorie des Probabilités, Introd., p. 1. 
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its polished surface. On the floor a 
straw mattrass; no other furniture. 
When the new-made prisoner, snatched 
from a life of light and happiness with- 
out, awoke from a trance of thought to 
his condition, it seemed to him but a 
murky vision of the night. He was not 
in darkness, however: that was a grain 
of comfort. On two sides of his dun- 
geon there were small windows near the 
roof, two on each side, giving a dim, 
reddish light, reflected from a lamp as it 
seemed to him, for it did not resemble 
the light of day. 

« But where was the door by which 
he had been carried in, gagged and 
muffled? He felt all over the seamless 
walls of his cell—carefully at first, ner- 
vously at last—but neither sight nor 
touch could detect even the slenderest 
fissure indicating a possible means of 
entrance or exit. He listened. Not 
a sound! Hour passed after hour, and 
ever the same unbroken stillness. He 
had cast himself on his pallet and closed 
his eyes to shut it all out. But his 
thoughts choked him, and at last, as if 
motion might shake them off, he sprang 
to his feet. Just before him, some three 
feet from the ground, was suspended, by 
a chain from the ceiling, a metal tray, on 
which stood food and water. He turned 
from it in utter disgust, and paced his 
cell, impatient in his desolation. His 
steps awoke not the slightest footfall : 
they had placed on his feet soft, flannel- 
soled slippers, of which the tread gave 
back no sound ; but he scarcely noticed 
this at the time. Again he threw him- 
self on his coach, seeking sleep in vain. 
Whether half an hour or an hour passed 
he knew not, but when he looked up the 
tray and its contents had disappeared, 
though not the slightest noise—not the 
creak of a wheel, not the clink of a 
chain—had reached his ears. After a 
time the light from the windows waned, 
went out, and he supposed it night. Tu- 
multuous fever-dreams, that could not be 
called slumber, wore out the hours of 
darkness. The lurid light gradually re- 
appeared. With it, at last, came the 
cravings of hunger. He had refused 
food—would they leave him to starve? 





When hour passed after hour the terror 
grew stronger. But as he turned on his 
pallet, there again, before him, stood the 
tray and its contents, unannounced b 
breath or sound. Trembling lest it 
should rise again before his eyes, he 
rushed toward it like some famished 
animal. 

“Two days, as the captive reckoned 
them, passed by—the second like the 
first: then the third night. As light 
dawned, he gazed eagerly toward it. It 
was his one visitor—the single incident 
that broke the dreary monotony of his 
days. But what was this? The light 
shone through three windows only : some 
shutter or curtain must have darkened 
the fourth. He thought but little of the 
matter, and only hoped that such an ac- 
cident would not happen often, for he 
needed all the light he had. 

«“ Another day, and still the fourth 
window seemed veiled. Another night. 
How! Were his eyes cheating him? 
Two windows only! He sprang up as 
if some one had stricken him a blow. 
Could it be? He grasped his mattrass, 
rolled it up as tightly as he could, set it 
against the wall just under one of the 
veiled windows, stood upon it on tiptoe. 
His hands nearly reached the lower line 
of the windows. His eyes peered eagerly 
through the dim light. It was no shutter, 
no curtain that obscured it. Zhe win- 
dow itself had disappeared, \eaving not 
a trace behind ! 

«‘ Words are weak to picture the pris- 
oner’s dismay. One sense had already 
lost its earthly correspondence. His was 
an existence without sound—as utterly 
still as if there were neither life nor 
motion in the world, or as if -the man, 
breathing still, had been a tenant of the 
tomb. He had stamped for very rage, 
but his footsteps fell on that ice-smooth 
floor as mute as snow-flakes on the sea. 
Was another sense to be reduced to 
impotence ? 

“ He gazed around him, a look of en- 
treaty on the upturned face, almost as if 
he were imploring the lost windows to 
reappear. In the diminished light his 
dungeon seemed to be contracting in its 
dimensions, or was it his senses, thus 
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cruelly abused, that were failing in their 
office ? 

«Another morning! Ah! two win- 
dows still: he had dreamed there was 
but one, and awoke with a deep sigh of 
relief. Yet the illusion remained—nay, 
gained upon him—that his dungeon was 
diminishing in size. If his senses began 
to play him false, would his reason go 
next ? 

«The sixth morning came. Was it 
his dream again? He touched his 
limbs, he felt his pallet. He was awake. 
It was reality. The light glimmered 
from one window only! He struggled 
against belief, closing his eyes and press- 
ing his hands tightly over them, as if 
thus he could shut out the terrible con- 
viction. Then, ere his eyes unclosed, 
he turned resolutely from the light. 
God in heaven! His dungeon was 
closing upon him! His pallet was close 
on one wall, and yet there before him— 
not seven or eight feet distant, but 
almost within his reach—there stood 
(or seemed, at least, to stand) that ada- 
mantine surface! Was it so close? 
He must touch it. For a time his limbs, 
as if smitten with palsy, refused their 
office. But he forced them to that step 
—a single step: he was in contact with 
the dungeon-wall ! 

“The touch flashed conviction over 
him. It was all before him now. It 
burned itself into his brain. Light go- 
ing, Hope gone! All human effort as 
vain as against Omnipotence itself! 
Window after window, inch by inch! 
He felt—ah how vividly !—what was 
coming. In utter silence, in brooding 
darkness, slowly, slowly advancing, a 
creeping Fate! Was ever death of 
horror conceived like that !” 

The orator paused amid a hush that 
almost typified the scene his fancy had 
summoned into existence. The jury sat 
entranced, as by magnetic glamour, their 
eyes riveted on the speaker. In lower, 
more level tones he proceeded: «I pur- 
sue the terrible story no farther. But 
has it no counterpart here, in this nine- 
teenth century, amid our civilization ? 
We have, indeed, no dungeons of ada- 
mant, with windows that vanish in suc- 
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cession—no prison-cells of which the 
walls, impelled by infernal mechanism, 
close and crush out the victim’s life. 
And yet the parallel may hold. Look 
at that man, now awaiting, as it were, 
life or death from your ‘lips. A felon, 
if all be truth that has been testified 
before you—an innocent man, if one 
villain has perjured himself. Is it theft 
alone to which there may be tempting 
motive? You know the law. If your 
verdict convicts my client, seventeen 
eagles will be paid over to the accusing 
witness as his property. What proof 
have you—certainly none in the man’s 
sinister countenance and flushed cheek 
and cowardly eye—that he is not a pen- 
niless vagabond? Is perjury an un- 
heard-of crime? Did no villain, steeped 
in poverty that was due to an abandoned 
life, ever swear a false oath to obtain a 
hundred and seventy dollars—ay, or a 
tenth part of that sum? Think well 
of it, I beseech you, jurors! If that 
man, as thousands have done before 
him, sold his soul for gold, my client 
is innocent. If you consign an inno- 
cent man for months—for years, who 
knows ?—to the solitude of a Moyamen- 
sing cell, though one small window will 
admit, day after day, the light of Heaven, 
yet hopes dearer than Heaven’s light 
will go out there, one by one—the hope 
of a good name, of a happy and con- 
tented lot—the hope that his wife may 
rejoice in his fair fame, that his children 
may honor his memory. The walls of — 
his solitary cell will remain stationary : 
he need not fear that they will close 
upon him: the grated, iron-bound door 
will continue visible, and will open daily 
to the under-keeper—now and then. to 
the chaplain. But can the words of 
jailer or holy man undo what you will 
have done? Can they persuade him that 
when, at the close of his term, he shall 
emerge to the world, it will be the same 
man who in the time gone by went about 
his avocations careless and light-hearted, 
with many to love and to trust him—with 
none to make him afraid? The man of 
God may declare to him that if his con- 
science be void of offence a day will 
come when the Great Judge of the quick 
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and the dead will reverse the verdict of 
a fallible earthly tribunal. But what can 
he assure to him upon earth meanwhile? 
Here, at this very moment, are hundreds 
who have seen and noted the accused, 
and who will recognize him wherever, in 
-after life, they meet him or hear his 
name. To-morrow the press with its 
thousand tongues, the magnet-wire with 
it lightning speed, will bruit that name 
over the length and breadth of the land. 
Will the prisoner change his name when 
he issues from his prison-house? I 
should not advise him to do that. He 
must live a once-convicted felon; he 
need zof live under a perpetual lie—a lie 
that his associates may, any day, detect. 
But if he conceal not the Cain-brand 
that is upon him, whither shall he flee 
where it may not, some day, show forth ? 
Among strangers he may win back again 
a fair name, he may build up, once more, 
a thriving business. But shall not a bird 
of the air carry the matter? Go where 
he will, there stand up around him, al- 
beit unseen by stranger eyes, the ada- 
mantine walls of public opinion, a per- 
petual menace. He sees them: 4e knows 
that, under the impulse of an invisible, 
intangible mechanism, which a breath 
may set in motion, these mysterious 
walls may close around him, crushing to 
fragments honest reputation, bright busi- 
ness prospects, respect of neighbors, 
trust of friends, honored rank in the 
community—everything that makes life 
worth having. Better the tyrant’s dun- 
geon of tangible adamant! A single 
agony, and its victim was at rest for 
ever !” 

Again the speaker paused. His eyes 
were moist and his voice was tremulous 
as he resumed: “ Terrible must the pen- 
alty be regarded, even when the guilt it 
requites is flagrant as the sun at noon- 
day! But of this I make no complaint. 
I bow to the majesty of the law. I re- 
member it is written: ‘The wicked flee 
when no man pursueth.’ So beit! I 
but ask that you will not take wickedness 
for granted. I but entreat you not to 
mete out to the innocent—no, nor to him 
who, for aught that appears against him, 
may be.innocent—the doom—worse than 





Indian Pariah’s !—the lifelong doom of 
outlawry which (that society may obtain 
protection) a stern code has provided for 
the guilty.” 

Very effective, for the moment, was 
the speech of which these extracts give 
but an imperfect idea. Had the jury re. 
tired as soon as Bagster concluded, the 
verdict would probably have been of ac- 
quittal. But there was interposed the 
judge’s charge ; and its calm, dispassion- 
ate tones contrasted strangely with the 
impetuous appeal of the advocate. 

“You have been greatly moved,” he 
said to the jury, “and I confess to hav. 
ing shared the emotion. Eloquence is 
a noble gift, yet it behooves us to De on 
our guard lest it encroach on the prov- 
ince of reason, and obscure sound judg- 
ment. Ina case like that before us, one 
should look rather to the plain, matter- 
of-fact details than to glittering generali- 
ties which apply, in a measure, to all 
human decisions. Undoubtedly inno- 
cent persons, in all ages; have been con- 
victed ; but this #us¢ sometimes occur, 
so long as judges are men and jurors are 
fallible creatures. From the very dis- 
position of lawlessness to cloak itself, it 
often happens that for the worst crimes 
we can have circumstantial evidence 
only. Again, certain offences are of 
such a nature that one witness only can 
be obtained to give direct evidence. 
Such an offence is that with which the 
prisoner stands charged. The testimony, 
positively sworn to by the witness Cas- 
siday, is, that the prisoner entered his 
bed-chamber in the dead of night and 
took thence a bag of money. Unless 
some one had seen the accused enter 
the room or leave it—and against the 
happening of such an incident there are 
extreme improbabilities—what direct tes- 
timony except that of the sufferer was 
possible? But the law never demands 
impossibilities. It is my duty to tell 
you that it is not sufficient reason for 
acquitting the prisoner that one person 
only was present when the alleged theft 
was committed. If you see reason to 
believe that the witness has sworn toa 
falsehood, of course your verdict should 
free the prisoner. But you ought not 
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hastily to conclude that he is a perjurer 
because he has a pecuniary interest in 
bringing about conviction. In every 
case where a man has property stolen 
from him, and that property is found on 
the thief, the same pecuniary interest 
exists. You are the judges how far the 
man’s countenance and demeanor are 
against him; but it is proper I should 
remind you that the defence was unable, 
on cross-examination, to break down his 
evidence, or at all to weaken the same 
by drawing forth a single contradictory 
admission.” 

Then the judge called the jury’s atten- 
tion to the various corroboratory circum- 
stances going to sustain the testimony 
of the main witness—the unexplained 
incident of the chamber-door lock, evi- 
dently tampered with by some one 
shortly before the alleged theft ; that of 
the candlestick found in an unusual 
place; the coincidence between the 
seventeen eagles found on the person of 
the prisoner and the- sum said to have 
been stolen by him. This last, however, 
he said, was not to be taken as evidence 
of the same grade as that obtained when 
a specific piece of stolen property is 
identified. One eagle precisely resem- 
bles another: there was no allegation 
that any of the stolen eagles were marked, 
nor had any testimony been adduced by 
the prosecution, beyond the assertion of 
the man himself, that the witness Cassi- 
day really possessed the money which 
he swore to having lost. On the other 
hand, there had been failure, on the part 
of the defence, to show from whom the 
prisoner obtained the large amount of 
gold which he had about him the morn- 
ing after the alleged larceny. The jury 
ought to give full weight to the strong 
testimonials of good character borne in 
favor of the prisoner. No such tes- 
timony had been adduced by the prose- 
cution to sustain the character of the 
accusing witness, but neither had the 
defence introduced any witnesses to im- 
peach his character. 

Judge Thomas concluded a charge 
which was regarded as sustaining the 
high character he bore for judicial im- 
partiality, as follows : 
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«Do not suffer your feelings to be 
carried away by that graphic recital of 
the fate, real or imagined, of some 
tyrant’s victim. The parallel between 
the self-closing dungeon and a Moya- 
mensing cell is more ingenious than ex- 
act. Nor is the question submitted to 
you whether the punishment prescribed 
by our laws for larceny is or is not un- 
duly severe. You are not members of 
the Legislature, with power to decide 
whether a certain penal law shall or 
shall not be modified. You are jurors 
called together to determine a simple 
matter of fact. Seek to divest your- 
selves of all considerations not strictly 
bearing on that one point. If the entire 
evidence, carefully sifted, leave on your 
minds a reasonable doubt whether the 
offence was committed, give the prisoner 
the benefit of that doubt. If, on the 
contrary, it produces conviction of his 
guilt, do not scruple to express this by 
your verdict, leaving the culprit to be 
dealt with according to the laws of that 
country which he has voluntarily selected 
as his own.” 

The jury were all night in session. 
Half an hour after the opening of the 
court, next morning, they brought in 
their verdict—GuILTy ! 


CHAPTER IV. 
ASTRAY. 

FOLLOow we, for a season, the fortunes 
of Byron Cassiday—not an interesting 
character, anything but a good or a 
moral one; yet of such among others— 
some much better, a few worse—is this 
checkered world of ours made up. If 
we had had the making of it, we should 
have excluded—should we not ?—the 
Byron Cassidays from our scheme, for 
is not that an element which could well 
be spared? To us, in our earthly wis- 
dom, it seems so. I am not willing to 
go farther in my admission, being, in- 
deed, indisposed to spend much time 
on that question of questions, that has 
puzzled men ever since they began to 
think—the origin of evil. We have not 
light enough by which to answer it here. 
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We look at it through a glass, darkly. 
Had we not better postpone the inquiry ? 
—it need not be for long. By and by 
the solution may be within our reach. 
In a short time a Friend—how strange 
that, because he translates us to a better 
world, he should have been thought an 
Enemy !—will usher us into a phase of 
existence where we shall look over a 
wider periscope—where we shall enjoy 
keener perceptions and clearer skies. 

Meanwhile, through the glass, dark as 
it is, we can see some of the uses of 
evil. They are worth noting, for they 
supply lessons tending to increase the 
tranquillity and the contentment of our 
lives. 

Then, not without profit perhaps, we 
may track, for a brief space, a man 
deceitful in heart through the crooked 
paths where, in his ignorance, he sought 
that which in crooked paths is never 
found. 


Owner, for the only time in several 
years, of a hundred and seventy dollars, 
Cassiday’s first care was to replenish his 
wardrobe. He appeared, and to some 
extent he felt, a different man in the neat, 
well-fitting dress which he had selected. 
His air was less downcast, his bearing 
more assured ; yet the restless, challeng- 
ing glance of the gray eyes, and the 
hard, uneasy, half-defiant lines of the 
mouth, betrayed, to an eye accustomed 
to look beneath the surface, that there 
might be more of swagger than of true 
courage there. For the rest, a comely 
person of medium size, with limbs mus- 
cular and well knit; the only defect of 
the figure being a slight outward curve 
of the legs, caused, probably, by too 
much riding at an early age. 

In his childhood and youth this man, 
to use a common phrase, had not had a 
fair chance. The illegitimate son of an 
Irish peasant-girl, Bridget Cassiday, 
whose good looks and gay spirits had 
attracted the attentions of Squire De- 
lorny, the keenest fox-hunter and most 
eager horse-racer in the county, he had 
been suffered, by his heedless, reckless 
mother, to grow up in unchecked will- 
fulness. His father thought he did his 
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duty by the child in giving his mother a 
few pounds yearly to feed and clothe 
him, in sending him for two or three 
years to a country school, where the lad 
showed quickness and desire to learn; 
and finally, when he was old enough to 
sit and rule a horse, in promoting him 
to be his principal jockey. His youthful 
years thereafter were chiefly spent in 
the racing-stable, his bed beside the 
horses, and his associates the stable- 
boys and other hangers-on of the place, 
An idle, exciting, dissolute life, one of 
its attractions being the handsome gra- 
tuities which his father handed him, from 
time to time, when he chanced to bring 
in the horse he rode a winner. 

At the age of seventeen, finding that 
the youth had outgrown the proper 
jockey-weight, the Squire apprenticed 
him to a neighboring miller. There he 
might have done well enough, had not 
his antecedents engendered disgust for 
any steady occupation. He bore it, in 
a grumbling way, for two years, then ran 
off to America. 

Here, for several years, he found em- 
ployment in a livery stable in Philadeb 
phia, his habits, the while, degenerating. 
During a drunken frolic one night he 
got into a serious difficulty with the po- 
lice, from which he was extricated by a 
young man, a recent acquaintance, form- 
erly articled clerk to a conveyancer, but 
who had lately set up for himself as at- 
torney-at-law. Better he had been left 
in the hands of the authorities, for his 
new acquaintance led him from vice to 
crime. The legal profession in our 
country is seldom disgraced, even among 
its humblest members, by lawless men. 
But Amos Cranstoun, smooth and plaus- 
ible in exterior, was one of these. His 
wages as clerk had been low : he wanted 
a start in life without working too hard 
and waiting too long for it. Yet he greatly 
disliked to incur the penalties of the law: 
he had no intention of employing hazard- 
ous tools except for a season, just to get 
over the first roughness of poverty 
Nay, his natural caution might have 
deterred him, in default of better motive, 
from overstepping legal bounds at all. 
had not a tempting lawsuit, involving a 
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large amount of property, been put into 
his hands by a young profligate, just as 
his own small savings, laid up during 
his clerkship, had nearly run out, while 
his meagre practice scarcely defrayed 
office-rent. He saw that his client’s 
case, whether just or not, was hopeless 
in law as it stood. There was lacking 
a witness to one of the main points, and 
no chance whatever that such could be 
honestly found. Then he cast his eyes 
on Cassiday, self-possessed, audacious, 
unscrupulous. Yet it needed all his 
sophistry to bring over the stable-boy. 
He had never transgressed the law 
except by some venial breaches of the 
peace. 

«I don’t want you to help out any 
swindling,” Cranstoun said to him: “my 
client has justice on his side; but a 
main witness is not forthcoming—dead, 
no doubt. All I want you to do is to 


swear what he would have sworn if 
living.” 

« But if I know nothing about it, that 
would be swearing false.” 

« For a good purpose.” 

“Maybe!” with a contemptuous smile. 


Then, his face darkening, he added: 
“What is your punishment for it ?” 

«A year or two in the State prison ; 
but do you think I would propose such 
a thing to you if there were any risk ?” 

« Humph !” 

“Don’t you see, man, that I am in 
the same boat myself ?” 

“I see that if I get paid for such a 
piece of work, you'll get far better paid ; 
and so far we are in the same boat. 
But I’m like to be caught, and you’ll be 
sure to come off free.” 

« That’s a mistake. Suppose it were 
a false oath: if I procure you to swear 
it 1 am guilty of subornation of perjury, 
and that is a State prison offence. Do 
you think I would chance a prison cell 
if I thought there was any risk worth 
talking of ?” 

“Can you show me how such a thing 
may be done without -risk, Mr. Cran- 
stoun ?” 

“Easily.” He took from one of the 
pigeon-holes of his desk a paper, which 

' he read over to Cassiday slowly, repeat- 
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ing several passages. “That’s your 
lesson. You must learn it so that no- 
body can put you out. When you know 
it all, I'll cross-examine you.” 

« Cross-examine me ?” 

“Yes,” taking up another paper. 
« Here are all the questions the opposite 
lawyers are the most likely to ask you. 
If you can stand my cross-examination, 
you can stand theirs. You'll have it all 
as pat as the catechism before you go 
into court.” 

Cassiday paused, and the other re- 
sumed : 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars, 
whether we win or lose. How long will 
it take you to earn that, rubbing down 
horses in a livery stable ?” 

The last question touched Cassiday’s 
weak spot. Not even daily intercourse 
with the dissolute retainers of his father’s 
racing stable had so demoralized the 
young man as the large sums he occa- 
sionally received when victor in a race. 
These came so easily, giving him for 
weeks or months at a time the means 
of prodigal indulgence. It was as fatal - 
to after content in honest labor as if he 
had won prize after prize in a lottery. 
No prizes at the mill where he had been 
apprenticed; no prizes in a Philadelphia 
livery stable—nothing but dull, toilsome, 
tedious work at a dollar a day. He 
wanted to put into the lottery again, and 
the old Serpent that cheated Eve gave 
him a chance—a chance to win two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in little more time 
than it had taken him to ride a winning 
horse. 

When the suit came on he was per- 
fect in his lesson, impassive under cross- 
examination, won his prize, and squan- 
dered it, ere three months were over, in 
reckless dissipation. 

About the time when Cassiday’s purse 
was exhausted, volunteers were called for 
to serve in the war against Mexico. 
Fighting, he thought, was better than 
working, and he enlisted. 

Just according to the motives that 
prompt a citizen to become a soldier are 
the results on his character of two or 
three campaigns. These may make out 
of an unformed stripling a self-pos- 
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sessed, energetic man; or they may 
confirm a rogue in a spirit of lawlessness 
and harden habits of license and excess. 

The latter was the result in Cassiday’s 
case. He served under Shields; fought 
creditably enough; fell, stunned by a 
sabre-cut from a Mexican dragoon, on 
the same field on which his commander 
was shot through the body by an esco- 
pette ball; and came home with a heavy 
bag of Mexican dollars. «To the vic- 
tors belong the spoils” was his favorite 
maxim for some time after his return. 

The Mexican dollars soon went the 
usual way of ill-gotten gains. Then 
came several years of poverty and sor- 
did expedients ; so bitter in the recollec- 
tion that Cassiday, with purse once more 
filled out of Satan’s lottery and with an 
unwontedly decent coat on his back, began 
to doubt whether work, if it was not too 
hard, might not be preferable to his re- 
cent struggles against starvation. 

Either work or another prize out 
of the lottery; and that brought his 
thoughts back to Cranstoun, of whom 
he had lost sight since he first enlisted. 
After several days spent in baffled in- 
quiries, he learned that he had settled, 
eight or nine years before, in Western 
Ohio, having become a resident of the 
village of Chiskauga, situated at a short 
distance from one of the stations on the 
Riverdale Railway. 

In the afternoon of the second day he 
reached the station ; and, leaving his bag- 
gage to come on by the stage in the morn- 
ing, set out to walk to the village—five 
miles distant, they told him it was. 

The road, chiefly through the forest, 
was bounded, at intervals on either side, 
by farms—some with comparatively spa- 
cious and comfortable dwellings and out- 
houses ; others of more recent date and 
scantier accommodations. 

Soon after leaving the station, as he 
was ascending a hill, a horseman over- 
took him, and suffered the animal he 
rode—a stout hackney—to drop into a 
walk. 

«You are bound for Chiskauga ?” he 
asked. 

« Yes, for the first time. 
place ?” 


Is it a large 
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“A village of some fifteen hundred 
people.” 

“I thought any settlement out here 
that had reached a thousand inhabitants 
was above being called anything but a 
town.” ; 

«“Qurs isn’t. It’s a village—looks 
like a village, and has village ways, 
You'll find the houses, except along part 
of the main street, set back from the 
sidewalks, each in a garden — small 
houses, most of them. We have scarcely 
any rich people, but very few who are 
not pretty well-to-do. It’s a place that 
likes pic-nics and strawberry parties and 
blackberry gatherings, and Fourth-of- 
July celebrations, and Christmas balls, 
and theatre-going about New Year's 
Day.” 

« Balls, theatres !— out here in the 
woods !” 

“Why not? We're not in such a 
hurry to get rich that we can’t enjoy our- 
selves as we go along. When the girls 
have washed up the dishes after dinner, 
they get up their horses, saddle them 
and make up riding parties. When the 
young men get tired selling dry goods, 
they start out—two afternoons in the 
week, maybe—for the common across 
Kinshon Creek, to play base ball.” 

« And what becomes of the shops in 
the mean time ?” 

«Shops, man! Oh, you’re from the 
old country. Why, they’re merchants, 
and they sell ribbons and coffee out of 
stores, not shops. I don’t advise you 
to call these young gentlemen shop- 
keepers if you intend to stay here. We 
have no shops, except maybe tailors’ and 
barbers’—yes, and a blacksmith’s or a 
carpenter’s shop—that will pass.” 

«Ill be careful; but do the stores 
take care of themselves till the game’s 
ended ?” 

“No, there’s a clerk left, and he 
sends a boy to the play-ground for the 
owner, if he’s specially wanted. Next 
day they let the clerk take his turn. Then, 
on Saturday afternoons, if it’s fine, they 
generally shut up and go boating on the 
lake.” 

« Are there no rich men in the place ?” 

“© Yes—Mr. Sydenham: you'll see his ‘ 
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house on the hill, about a mile west of 
town, on the left as you go in: Rose- 
bank he calls it. You'll know it, for it’s 
the handsomest house in the county, 
with stables and coach-house, and a 
barn good enough to live in. He owns 
seven or eight thousand acres of land 
round here.” 

« Are there no other rich people ?” 

« Well, there’s Cranstoun, the lawyer: 
nobody knows exactly whether he’s rich 
or not.” 

« Amos Cranstoun ? Is he at home?” 

«Yes; you know him ?” 

«Very little. I’ve seen him in Phila- 
delphia.” 

«Then you’ve seen a sharp trader. 
There’s others pretty well off, too. 
Thomas Hartland lives on the south 
edge of the village: he goes hunting 
bugs all the. time.” 

«Bugs! Is the place infested with 
them ?” 

« We've plenty in the woods—beetles 
and caterpillars, butterflies, and all kinds 
of bugs. And—bless me!—there’s his 


niece: I ought not to forget such a 
pretty girl as Miss Celia, and an heiress 


at that! By the way, Cranstoun may 
be pretty rich one of these days—if he 
gets her.” 

“ You think he’s after her ?” 

“Or after her fortune: they say so. 
But I did hear that some young fellow— 
I’ve forgotten who they said it was—is 
courting her too.” 

“Is Mr. Sydenham married ?” 

« A widower—near on forty, I should 
think: a good citizen, that has done 
more for the neighborhood than e’er an- 
other man in the country. The village 
has doubled in size since he settled 
here.” 

“You haven’t named yourself, stran- 
ger, on your list. I think you must be 
pretty well off. That’s a capital road- 
ster.” 

“I’m Nelson Tyler, owner of Tyler’s 
Mill—that road just before us to the 
left turns off to it. Yes,” patting the 
horse’s neck, “the gelding’s not amiss.” 

“Shoulder fine and high; hips well 
up; just room for the saddle; thick 
through the heart; good round barrel, 
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clean limbs and a muzzle that could 
drink out of a pint cup; a good feeder 
and a good goer, I’ll warrant. Can 
make his fifty miles a day and never 
turn a hair.” 

“Seventy of them, easy, with your 
weight. I’m rather heavy for him.” 

The speaker must have been, in his 
youth, a specimen of rough, manly 
beauty ; of which, though now some- 
what stricken in years and a little in- 
clined to corpulency, he still retained 
traces. His countenance was open and 
bold, with a clear, spirited eye, well- 
marked eyebrows, and a forehead which, 
though not of that capacity which indi- 
cates great reasoning power, was well 
formed, and in its lower portion strongly 
marked by that projection over the eye- 
brows which phrenologists set down as 
indicative of shrewd, practical sense. 
His round, gladiator-looking head, with 
its short curling hair, now grizzled by 
years, was set on a pair of Herculean 
shoulders. His muscular, well-propor- 
tioned limbs and height of six feet set 
off a frame, it would seem, of unusual 
power, though its owner lacked but a 
year or two of sixty. He had a rich, 
powerful voice, deep and sonorous. He 
was good-natured, and the commenda- 
tion of his saddle-horse pleased him. 

«You're a good judge of a horse: I 
can tell that by your eye, Mr. ‘ 

«“ Cassiday—Byron Cassiday is my 
name.” 

« Well, Mr. Cassiday, if you conclude 
to stay here, come and see me at the 
mill. I’m not rich; I work hard for a 
living, but it’s a pretty good living, and 
something to spare for a friend. Our 
roads part here. It’s less than four 
miles to the village. Good-evening.” 

Cassiday walked on, musing: « After 
an heiress! He'll leave no stone un- 
turned, if some of them ave pretty deep 
in the mud. He goes in to win. I'll 
bet on him if the stakes are only large 
enough.” 

Occupied by such thoughts, he reached 
a point where the road had been cut,. 
with a gradual descent, on one side of a 
picturesque ravine, the opposite slope, 
on the left, being covered with a wilder- 
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ness of blackberry bushes, among which, 
had he come a month or two sooner, he 
might have seen women and children 
busy gathering the fruit. 

“Is it far to Chiskauga?” he said to 
a young girl whom he met, her willow 
basket filled with tempting cantaloupes. 

“It’s close by. You can see the 
place, and ever so far round it, from that 
hill,” pointing to a small eminence on 
the right, a blue-grass pasture, where 
sheep were feeding. 

‘Do they mind people walking there ?” 

“ Walking there !” said the girl, her 
large blue eyes opening wide with as- 
tonishment. «Why should they care 
about that ?” laughing. 

Cassiday leaped the post-and-rail- 
fence, and ascended to the summit. 
Even his senses, impassive usually to 
influences of Nature in any of her as- 
pects, were arrested by the beauty of the 
rural scene that stretched out for miles 
at his feet. 

The rounded knoll on which he stood 
formed portion of a semi-circular range 
of undulating hills, rising sixty or seventy 
feet above the plain below, and sweeping 
round, about a mile from the village, on 
its western side. Where these were too 
steep for ordinary cultivation, they were 
laid out in vineyards, terraced. Else- 
where they furnished building-spots 
— with a charming prospect), gar- 

ens, orchards, pasture-fields. On the 
left, where the range of hills increased 
in height, and some half a mile or three- 
quarters north of where Cassiday stood, 
he noticed, through the trees, a dwelling 
which he set down as Mr. Sydenham’s 
—a pretty villa built of some dark- 
reddish stone, standing part of the way 
up the hillside. It fronted east, with 
garden and meadow on the slope in 
front ; and beyond there were vineyards, 
reaching north to a small stream, or 
creek as it was usually called. A little 
way up that stream could be seen a 
rustic bridge, crossing to what seemed a 
cemetery ; for one could discern, here 
and there, under the evergreens with 
which it was dotted, small white monu- 
ments, shining in the evening sun. Lower 
down, a light mist or spray seemed to 
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indicate a waterfall. Beyond the creek, 
the hill-range swept round to the east, 
half enclosing the village common, the 
resort of those truant lovers of base- 
ball to whom the burly owner of Tyler’s 


‘mill had alluded. 


In front, directly east of him, was the 
village, literally embowered in trees, the 
rows of black locusts marking the street 
lines. Several large buildings stood out 
above the foliage—a produce warehouse, 
a granary, a mill for the manufacture of 
dried corn meal, four or five good-sized 
stores, and the like. There were also 
two simple churches, and several dwell- 
ings bespeaking the easy circumstances 
of the owners ; but. three-fourths of the 
houses were small brick or frame build- 
ings, scarcely distinguishable through the 
mass of orchard and shade trees which 
covered up the view. 

On the left of the eminence on which 
Cassiday stood was the main avenue 
leading into Chiskauga, planted, on each 
side, with a double row of trees, which 
sheltered a sidewalk for foot-passengers. 

On the right of the village stretched 
out, four or five miles to the south, a 
magnificent champaign country, with but 
slight undulations, and, to judge by the 
heavy crops that loaded it, having the 
richest quality of soil. The view in 
that direction was bounded by a strip 
of primaval forest. From the centre 
of the village, and running south through 
this plain, there was a wide, shaded ave- 
nue similar to that above described ; ana, 
crossing that at right angles and at regu- 
lar intervals, other avenues ; the shade- 
trees which bordered these seeming, 
however, to be of a few years’ growth 
only. 

But the most striking feature in that 
charming landscape was a lake, its blue 
waters just then rippling under a light 
southern breeze. It lay immediately 
beyond the village, to which it had given 
its Indian name. Chiskauga Water it had 
been called by the aborigines, doubtless 
because of the multitude of grasshoppers 
seen on its banks.* It was approached 
on the east and connected with the vil- 


* Chiskauga means, in the Oneida tongue, grass- 
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lage, by an avenue, usually called the 
Elm Walk, from the double row of elm 
trees which bordered it on either side, 
and which had been planted thirty years 
before by Mr. Sydenham’s father. This 
picturesque bit of water was some three 
or four miles in length and a mile and a 
half or two miles wide. On its south 
and west shores, its banks, of fine gravel 
and sand, were low and sloping; but the 
range of hills which swept round the 
village common struck the lake on its 
northern bank, rising into steep cliffs, 
seventy feet in height, crowned with 
pines. Thus, as Cassiday looked at it 
from his commanding stand-point, he 
could see that its shores were low and 
level toward the village, from which it 
was distant about half a mile, but rocky 
and precipitous on the left almost to its 
eastern extremity. 

In that hard profligate, who had sent 
to prison among felons an innocent man 
whom he had robbed, there must have 
been, underlying the selfish, reckless, 
lawless propensities, some dash of good 
—a little leaven, though the lump, the 
growth of lax self-indulgence, proved too 
large for it: it did not amount to much 
in practice. Yet it kept him there, face 
to face with that peaceful scene, till the 
shadow of the hill on which he sat had 
stolen half-way across the fields that 
separated him from the village; till 
several white-sailed boats had come 
slowly to land, and their light-hearted 
crews were seen sauntering along the 
Elm Walk toward home; till the vil- 
lagers’ cattle, returning from the scanty 
herbage of the autumnal forest-range to 
be milked and fed, straggled, lowing, 
along the shady road. “It held him there, 
stirring faint thoughts and doubts, and a 
scruple or two—just stirring them, but 
with no Bethesdal power of cure. He 
would have been glad, at the moment, 
to hear that Terence had escaped from 
prison, provided he could have been as- 
sured that the young fellow would never 
cross his path again. But to redeem 
his victim from penal servitude by paying 
back the sum he had gained by his con- 
viction, and donning his own shabby 
suit again—that never crossed his mind. 
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He began to wonder whether some of 
the dwellers in that quiet village might 
not be living happier lives than himself, 
even if they did work day by day. But 
he had no desire to change places with 
them and try the experiment. He must 
find a shorter road to a living: perhaps 
he could, honestly. If not— Then it 
occurred to him that he was wasting his 
time when he might already have seen 
Cranstoun. He rose, shook off his 
thoughts and strode hastily toward the 
village. 

Two hours later he knocked at Cran- 
stoun’s door. 

The servant-girl took from a small 
box hanging against the wall of the en- 
trance-hall a scrap of paper and a pen- 
cil, which she handed to Cassiday, say- 
ing, « Your name, please, sir.” 

He wrote it, and followed to the 
office-door. Hearing Cranstoun’s voice 
repeating, in a tone of inquiry, « Cassi- 
day? Cassiday?” he entered unan- 
nounced. 

«Yes, an old friend of yours. You 
mustn’t forget his name. You remember 
me, don’t you ?” 

«Of course, but I thought you were 
killed at the battle of Cerro Gordo.” 

«A cut across the ear,” pointing to 
it: “that was all—the scar of honorable 
service, Mr. Cranstoun. Shall I take a 
chair ?” 

“Certainly. I didn’t notice you were 
standing. I’m glad to see you again.” 

Cranstoun's face, as the other knew 
by experience, never furnished an index 
as to the truth or falsehood of such an 
assertion as that last. So his visitor 
asked bluntly : 

« Do you happen to have anything on 
hand that I can help in ?” 

«“ Nothing—that is, nothing in the 
old line. It is better we should be frank 
with each other, Mr.—” glancing at the 
paper—« Mr. Cassiday. I’ve done well 
since you saw me. This house is my 
own, with three or four more, and a 
couple of sections of good land beside.” 

«I’m glad to hear it.” 

« Now observe! There’s a time for 
everything. The time has passed, years 
ago, when I thought it worth while to do 
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business at a risk. I never do any such 
now. I can’t afford it.” 

“ Nor I.” 

“Indeed? What’s become of my 
friend Bryan Delorny ?” 

«“ He has disappeared: you won’t be 
troubled with him any more. I’ve come 
out respectable.” 

“ You !” 

“ Why not ?’—taking a linen bag from 
an inside waistcoat pocket and pouring 
the contents on the table. «I once saw 
a young fellow show his money like that, 
and he repented it bitterly afterward. 
But I’m safe with you, Mr. Cranstoun. 
We were in the same boat together at a 
risky time, and we mustn’t quarrel,” 
pocketing the gold. 

« Why should I quarrel with you ?” 

«‘ Not one reason why you should, and 
at least ten very good reasons why you 
shouldn’t. Could not you get me some- 
thing to do—in the safe line, but not too 
hard work ?” 

«‘ What sort ?” 

«“ Well, suppose we say—coachman to 
Mr. Hartland.” 

Cranstoun, off his guard for a moment, 
turned sharply on Cassiday, but the lat- 
ter stood the look without the slightest 
indication that he noticed it. Then the 
lawyer asked quietly, «What do you 
know of him ?” 

« They were talking in the tavern, at 
the supper-table, about the match pair 
of sorrels he bought for his carriage last 
week. I hate sorrels, they’re so hard 
to keep clean; but a man can’t have 
everything just to his hand. They said 
a good deal about him, and—” looking 
at Cranstoun and adding in an indifferent 
tone—“about some niece of his, I 
think.” 

This time Cranstoun was on his guard, 
and he merely asked, in a tone as in- 
different as the other’s, « Ah! what did 
they have to say about her ?” 

«Well, I didn’t take much notice: 
some rigmarole, I believe, about a young 
man that was courting her, but I’ve for- 
gotten the name.” 

Cranstoun never swore—aloud. And 
if he did sometimes curse a man in his 
heart, the spark of profitless, unregulated 
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irritation speedily went out. The tend- 
ency of his temperment was not to hate 
his fellow-creatures, but to use them, 
And this man before him, who had just 
turned up so unexpectedly—there were 
useful points about him, if he was im. 
pertinent. Here the fellow had proba- 
bly been but a couple of hours in Chis. 
kauga, and it seemed doubtful whether 
he hadn’t already made some shrewd 
guesses at matters which he (Cranstoun) 
had no mind the public should know 
anything about. A dangerous man, too, 
to have for an enemy. He turned all 
this over in his mind, silently, for sev- 
eral minutes, Cassiday, the while, main- 
taining his look of unconcern, and ap- 
parently occupied in critical examination 
of a portrait of Chief-Justice Marshall 
over the fireplace. At last Cranstoun 
said : 

“I think you once told me you had 
been two years apprentice to a miller in 
the old country.” 

«Yes, and I never was more sick of 
anything in my life. Just before I ran 
away, I went to see a girl I used to care 
a good deal about, and the hussy sang, 
right to my face, some old Scotch song 
about 

‘ Dusty was his coat, and dusty was his siller : 

Dusty was the kiss that I gat frae the miller.’ 
I'd rather take care of the sorrels.” 

«But Mr. Hartland has somebody 
else to take care of them, just at pres- 
ent.” 

«So you want to recommend me as a 
hand to Nelson Tyler ?” 

“Hang the fellow!” thought Cran- 
stoun. Then aloud: “When did you 
get to Chiskauga?” 

« Just before supper.” 

“You've been making good use of 
your time, it seems. Maybe you know 
that the miller has a pretty daughter ?” 

“No, I didn’t know he had a daugh- 
ter at all.” 

«He has—the best rider, too, in the 
county. She took the red ribbon at our 
agricultural fair last year.” 

“ Her father would want me to slave 
all day in the dirt for a paltry thirty dol- 
lars a month, I suppose ?” 

«“ He’s short of hands, I know: he'll 
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give you that, at least, if I recommend 

you as a skilled mill-hand from the old 

country; and then—hark ye, Cassi- 
” 

«“ Well!” 

«ll make it as much more if you'll 
stay there a month or so, and do a small 
job for me.” 

«Ah! But let us understand one 
another at the start. I’ve been thinking 
it must be an infernal ugly thing to be 
shut up in one of them accursed jail- 
cages for five or six years. I’m not go- 
ing to risk it again—not for ten times 
what you offer me.” 

«Didn’t I tell you, man, that I was 
out of that line myself ever so long ago? 
It's a good honest deed I want you to 
help me in.” 

«Well, that zs something new.” 

« Let us have no sneering. I want to 
save a poor girl from destruction.” 

Cassiday looked to see if all this was 
serious: it seemed so, by Cranstoun’s 
face, as he added : 

«“ There’s a young fellow in this village 
sets himself up for somebody. His name 
is Mowbray—John Evelyn Mowbray. 
He gets himself called Evelyn, as if 
John were not good enough for him.” 
Then, seeing a smile on Cassiday’s face, 
« Maybe you know him, too ?” 

“No; but—now I think of it—that 
was the name of the spark they said 
was making up to Miss Celia.” 

“Never mind Miss Celia. If you 
watch this young cock-of-the-walk, as I 
wish you to do—(don’t go and forget 
his name again—John Mowbray)—if you 
keep on his tracks a week or two, you'll 
find out that it’s somebody else he cares 
about—a certain Miss Ellen Tyler, that 
I saw him help from her saddle last 
September, when she won that red 
ribbon.” 

“You think he wants to marry her ?” 

“Not I. He does little else, all day, 
than ride a flea-bitten gray, with Arabian 
blood in him: the brute’s handsome 
enough, if he were only paid for. Then 
the fellow brags of the old family he 
comes of, and is down upon you with 
his fashionable connections. He marry 
a miller’s daughter !” 





“So—that’s the game. Well, Mr. 
Cranstoun, you’ve made me a liberal 
offer: thirty dollars a month to look 
after a pretty girl and her lover. It’s 
light work ; that suits me well enough ; 
and they’ll have to get up early in the 
morning if they intend to do much court- 
ing without my finding it out. But I 
can’t stand the dust and the meal-bags 
more than one month. Don’t you want 
some watching done where a man hasn’t 
to carry sacks on his back?—at Mr. 
Hartland’s or any other good place? I 
took lessons from Rarey after I returned 
from Mexico, and I have a certificate 
from him.” ——- made a note 
of this.) «If I don’t understand horses 
and how to keep them—me that have 
slept with them for years—I’d like to 
know who does.” 

«‘ You’re well fitted for the place, and 
I think I can get it for you. But as to 
Mowbray and that girl, I must have 
proofs, Cassiday—evidence that would 
stand in a court of justice. Her father 
must be put on his guard. I like the 
girl: we mustn’t have her ruined.” 

Cassiday was right when he took it 
for granted that Cranstoun would never 
have meddled with this matter, nor 
promised him a single dollar, if he had 
not had his own ends to subserve by ex- 
posing Mowbray. But he was wrong 
when he concluded that there was noth- 
ing but sheer hypocrisy in these last 
words of his. Cranstoun did take a 
friendly interest in the brave, bright-eyed 
girl, and did wish her saved, just as 
Cassiday, sitting on that mound, had 
wished Terence out of prison. Yet both 
of these feeble stirrings of benevolence 
might have served to eke out a certain 
subterrene pavement. Neither of the 
men would have put himself specially 
out of the way, or made any serious 
sacrifice, to rescue from death the object 
of his barren well-wishes. 

Next morning Cassiday inquired the 
way to Mr. Hartland’s house. He had 
a curiosity about its inmates, and a vague 
idea that he might find out something 
concerning them by reconnoitring the 
premises. He was directed to a cross 
street, of which the continuation was the 
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avenue running south through the rich 
champaign country already described. 
He passed several pretty houses of 
humble pretension, but neatly kept and 
painted ; some having ivy stretching up 
between the green shutters; most of 
them with porches of trellis-work, over- 
grown with honeysuckle or other creeper 
—all suggesting the idea of home-comfort 
in a modest way. Hartland’s residence 
was on the right, the last house in the 
Street, with a pasture of several acres 
adjoining. It was a spacious, well-built 
mansion of bright red brick, surmounted 
with dormer windows; a nicely kept 
shrubbery in front, and the entrance by 
a pillared porch on the side. A light 
dearborn, to which was harnessed a 
handsome, good-sized pony, stood be- 
fore the front gate: there were no sorrels 
visible. 

Cassiday sauntered on the opposite 
side of the street till two ladies issued 
from the house and entered the carriage. 
Just as they were about to start, a young 
man, whom Cassiday had previously 
noticed riding up from the direction of 
the lake, turned into the street. The 
horse he rode instantly arrested Cassi- 
day’s attention—a light gray of splendid 
action and lofty carriage, with minute 
mouse-colored spots about the head and 
neck. The rider, good-looking and well- 
dressed, saluted the ladies, bowing low ; 
then, after a brief inquiry touching their 
health, passing on. 

Cassiday observed two things—one, 
that the younger of the two ladies, a 
girl of much beauty, who held the reins 
as driver, blushed deeply as the horse- 
man addressed them, at the same time 
glancing uneasily at the windows of the 
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house; the other, that the elder lady 
said to the groom who had been holding 
the pony, « Potter, if any one calls, say 
we have gone to Mr. Sydenham’s, and 
shall be back in an hour or two.” From 
all which the said Cassiday concluded—. 

First, That he had seen Mrs. Hart. 
land and her niece Celia. 

Second, That the horseman on that 
showy gray gelding was John Evelyn 
Mowbray. 

Third, That Miss Celia preferred a 
handsome young man to a middle-aged 
lawyer. 

Fourth (this he gathered from the 
furtive glance at the window), That the 
guardian, as guardians will, probably 
held to a different opinion ; and—a:co- 
rollary from the last deduction—that 
Cranstoun’s influence with Hartland was 
likely to be considerable. Thence came 
hopes that he himself might supplant 
Potter, slipping into a snug, easy place. 

Before noon he had delivered Cran- 
stoun’s letter at Tyler’s mill, and made 
a satisfactory contract with its owner to 
begin work with him next day. 

He retired that night well satisfied 
with himself. It was all open to him now, 
clear as noonday—the rivalry, the re- 
venge and all the rest: he had looked 
over Cranstou.’s hand and seen his 
cards. This was what Cassiday said to 
himself. Yet he was premature in his 
self-gratulation. He had made good use 
of his first twenty-four hours in Chis- 
kauga, no doubt, and had found out 
more than he could reasonably have ex- 
pected; but he overrated the measure 
of his discoveries. Cranstoun had cards 
in reserve which no human eye had 
detected. 
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on that 

Evelyn THE FIRST GREETING. 

erred 

ieee TS when their early gold the leaves 
Put on, and through October’s sheaves 

om the _ The warm winds rustling blew— 

hat the Two paths, which till that time had run 

robably Apart, though near, were thenceforth one, 
And one, till death—the Two, 


—a’ C0- 


Who, led by love, from neighbor lands, 
Did walk therein with wedded hands. 


Past what fair bowers and fairy streams, 
What sweeter world of secret dreams, 
And through what glooms unknown, 
Their pathway winds, I can but guess, 
But, surely, through much happiness, 
For they are not alone; 


tisfied But, dearer grown, each other see, 

n now, Or at the breast, or on the knee! 

le re- f 

“ _ The house which God with children fills, 
1id to Like this, is blest, whatever ills 

n his Its doors may darken after: 

vd use How sweet to watch them day by day, 
Chis- To wipe their little tears away, 

1 out And hear their endless laughter ! 
e eX And nearer heaven than aught on earth 
asure A merry brood about the hearth! 


cards 
had Yours, good and fair, ye good, old pair, 

Are grown, and scattered here and there, 
With children of their own; 

Yet once more gathered as of old, 

Their happy faces you behold, 
And are no more alone ; 

And, as your lips are pressed to theirs, 

Gone are your griefs and your gray hairs! 


The smiles and tears of fifty years 
Have passed away—Age disappears : 
You’re in your May of life, 
And, comelier than your children now, 
Vor. III.—3 
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Repeat to-day the holy vow 
That made ye Man and Wife! 
Sound ! and, the bridal measure treading, 
We, older folk, will keep your Golden Wedding. 
R. H. SToppDarRD. 


THE SECOND GREETING. 


Look back across your fifty years, 
And be again the man, the maid, 
Upon whose youthful hopes and fears 

God’s sweetest sacrament was laid. 


Bridge Time’s swift river with a span 
Whose arch shall hide his waves from sight: 

Glide back to where your lives began; 
Let past and present reunite. 


Be this that far October day 
Which distance only lifts the higher— 
A day with clouds of smoky gray 
Rolling above the hills of fire. 


Be this that quickly-falling night 
Which caught you almost unaware— 
Your marriage-eve ; and lo! how bright 
Shines every star that glittered there! 


Make each of us a wedding-guest, 
A friend amid the throng you knew, 
Whose lips pronounced your nuptials blest, 
Whose eyes were filled with tender dew. 


Why think, O Bride, of how the hours 
Have stored your memory as they rolled, 

Or why your wreath of orange flowers 
Time’s alchemy has turned to gold? 


Why, Bridegroom, look from face to face, 
As though you knew them, and could name 
Your children—women fair with grace, 
And ripened men of worth and fame! 


Why look you both for one who lies 
In glory, but so far apart ? 

His laureled memory dims your eyes ; 
You can but see him with the heart. 
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Think them not yours; but each a guest 
Or kinsman, and ourselves your peers, 
Who differ from you, like the rest 
Of mortals, but in looks and years. 


We will it thus. With Fancy’s wand 
We sever and rejoin your chain 
By this one golden link—a bond 
Whose touch shall make you young again. 


Men see the fruit within the flower, 
We see the flower within the fruit: 

About the ripening sun and shower 
Our willful lips to-night are mute. 


The music calls, the dance is set, 
The feast is spread within the hall: 
Bridegroom and Bride, a while forget 


A little, to remember all ! 
GEORGE H. BOKER. 


SONG. 


GATHER the garlands of autumn now, 
Meet for the marriage day, 

And the golden leaves on the faithful brow 
Shall cover the tresses gray. 

For the blossoms of promise that, long ago, 
Were twined for their nuptial dawn, 

Crowns of fulfillment we now bestow— 
Crowns for the summers gone! 


Time, that has left them so much of youth, 
The blessing of age shall leave, 
Of joy in life, and the love and truth 
They gave, and they now receive. 
Past is the sorrow and shared the pain; 
Shed is the measure of tears ; 
But peace and contentment and love remain 
To brighten their golden years! 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 
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it is a generally accepted belief among 
us Americans that the password to 
the British heart—the Open Sesame to 
its most carefully hidden treasures—is 
Roast Beef! 

We are inclined to give our cousins 
over the water full credit for sturdy per- 
severance, for strong common sense and 
for all the solid qualities of manhood, 
but not for the depth of sentiment to 
produce those little touches of nature 
that make the whole world kin. Nor 
do we accord them generally that fine 
appreciation of humor that underlies the 
phlegm of every genuine John Bull. We 
are too apt to consider them stolid—as 
well as solid—descendants of the Cale- 
donian who was famed for his rare 
steaks, and to think their national motto 
must be—Roast Beef. 

This is erroneous. 
than «Christmas Pantomime.” 


It is no more so 
Before 


those mystic syllables even the potent 


charms of the steaming joint pale, and 
the unexplored mysteries of the giant 
plum-pudding of Christmas lose one- 
half their power. Christmas comes but 
once a year, ’tis true, but that once, in 
the English calendar, is red lettered ; 
and the very culmination of all its en- 
joyment is the fairy spectacle, in prepa- 
ration for which managers have ‘been 
straining every nerve for weeks. 
However much other countries may 
enjoy their Christmas /éeries and claim 
the origin of the system, England has 
been for many years their chosen seat 
and best exponent, and that trite aphor- 
ism about the ballads of a country is not 
wholly inapplicable to its spectacles. 
Trivial as the subject may appear, 
there is little doubt that the young Eng- 


lish mind—and through it the mature | 


English heart—is through all after life 
tinctured with the recollection of early 
pantomime ; for it is the expression of 
all nursery wisdom—the condensation of 
all nursery morals; and there Master 
Bull takes his first impressions from the 





struggle between spangled Right and 
smutted Evil, invariably resulting in 
triumph to spangles. 

Of this no better proof can be given 
—while none is needed—than the re. 
current allusions of the best and most 
English writers on the inner life and 
character of England. Gentle Charles 
Lamb reminds us of his early panto- 
mime with that tender bonhommie that 
warms his touch of all he loves best. 
Grim old Carlyle, in his bitterest lashing 
of folly and vice, draws many telling 
figures from it, too; while scores of the 
more ephemeral but brilliant essayists 
find in its situations a joy for ever. 

Charles Dickens is scarcely a fair ex- 
emplar, for his inborn love of the stage 
and of all connected with it makes him 
a hardly impartial judge. Still, amid all 
the varied themes that have engrossed 
his pen—amid all its dark painting of 
passion and grotesque etching of cha- 
racter that have made him the Doré. 
Gavarni-Reynolds of English middle life 
—we trace lines left upon his memory 
by the Christmas /éerzes of his not too 
joyous childhood. 

Glorious old Thackeray takes us often 
by the hand, leads us into the pit of his 
favorite theatre and seats us by his 
side. Once there, he lends us_ those 
wonderful spectacles that look so deep 
into the human brain and the human 
heart, and through them we see the 
Harlequin of other days come back, and 
the Pantaloon of the long ago make 
love to the Columbine, that must be a 
grandmother now, if she does not sleep 
in some unnoticed corner of a church- 
yard. 

Take up any genuine English book, 
be it a novel or a sermon, about English 
manners, and ten to one you find in it 
allusions to the pastime that is all the 
more national because localized and set 
apart for a special season. 

Catch by the button of his perfect 
Poole coat one of the lacquered and 
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well-padded “old boys” lounging in his 
club window, and ask of him the pleas- 
antest recollection of his boyhood. He 
may delay a moment, for his memory is 
a full one, and he may pause while his 
eye wanders to a neat ankle at the op- 
posite crossing; but when the answer 
does come, you may give the long odds 
it will be—Christmas pantomime. Stop 
the heaviest swell who «“twots awound 
the Wow” and fire a similar question at 
him. If you get an answer at all, it will 
be a similar one. 

The wizened, dried-apple old barrister, 
the rosy, fox-hunting squire, the dusty 
university fellow, and the lower grades 
of Cabby and Jeames, all have the im- 
press of Pantomime stamped upon the 
memory, only to caseharden with time. 
Though filled with the cumulate dust 
of years, hidden by the siftings from a 
busy life, the intaglio still underlies 
them, perfect and sharp. 

There is a cosy niche under the re- 
serve of every English character into 
which the jollity of Harlequin and the 
parti-colored graces of Columbine seem 
specially to fit. 

Unfortunately, as yet we know little 
of these in America. We enjoy the 
season of gladness in a way peculiarly 
our own, making one long, roaring holi- 
day from Portland to New Orleans— 
from Puget’s Sound to Pensacola. We 
gulp down jollity in huge glasses of egg- 
nogg ; stir up sociability in deep bowls 
of punch ; delight in fatted turkeys and 
revel in pumpkin pies and mincemeat. 
Our little people let off superabun- 
dant spirits in the noisiest fireworks, 
and pluck ravishing delights from the 
branches of the Christmas tree. Still 
we—who are so partial to social as well 
as political mass meetings—seek pleasure 
in small congregations rather than great 
at this festive time. There seems a tacit 
agreement to dessicate and condense the 


fun and frolic around one’s own fireside ; 


and our public amusements—deserted 
by their regular patrons—are given over 
to those who have no fireside of their 
own, or who have at other seasons little 
leisure or opportunity for such indul- 
gence. 





Then the taste for legitimate panto- 
mime has not been cultivated in Amer- 
ican audiences. The recent introduction 
of the spectacular drama, with its daz- 
zling scenic effects and its superimposed 
ballet, has been most successful. But 
the pantomime is sui generis; and, 
though perhaps none know it but to love 
it, still it must be known before being 
loved. 

There has rarely been a good panto- 
mime troupe in the United States. The 
Ravels, with their almost miraculous 
gymnastics, their exceptionally droll con- 
ceits and their speaking gestures, have 
always been welcomed as popular favor- 
ites wherever seen. There are few boys 
in their teens who do not retain vivid 
memories of that miraculous fellow who 
was mashed into a pancake under the 
mill-stone and then blown into comeli- 
ness again by the friendly bellows ; of 
the terrible combat where Harlequin is 
cruelly dismembered and magically mend- 
ed in much less time than the drop of 
a hat; or of the India-rubber Red 
Gnome, the bottomless mouth of the 
White Knight and the touching pathos 
of the dying Jocko. These memories 
linger long after the lights are put out, 
after the orchestra has gone home to 
bacon and kraut, even after the chief of 
these merry mimes has been “called” 
for that part where there is no tinsel, and 
on which the drop-curtain falls no 
more. 

But the Ravels, while by far the best 
specimens we have had, represent a pe- 
culiar school of their own, rather French 
than English, and not illustrating clearly 
the fixed institution of English Christ- 
mas. They discard all dialogue, and 
even songs, and depend more on admi- 
rable acting than on scenic effect, as any 
troupe must do who play one night in a 
metropolitan theatre and the next in a 
country barn. 

Other cases—luckily sporadic, but 
violent if short-lived—have from time to 
time broken out in various parts of the 
country. These, reversing the principle 
of the Ravels, have generally depended 
little on acting and much on tinsel and 
blue lights—the former very cheap, if 
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very nasty, and the latter of a most 
contagious blue. 

We all know what a large share of 
the English year is taken up by prepa- 
rations for its Christmas. These, while 
lacking the busy chatter of the French, the 
elaborate heaviness of the German and 
the tedious formulas of the Italian holi- 
days, send over the whole island an all- 
pervading sense of kinship. An elec- 
tric jollity flashes from one end of Eng- 
land to the other—sending thrills to the 
remote sheepfolds of Australia and the 
poisonous malaria of the Cape—at the 
blazing of the Yule log. And the time- 
honored, heart-warming old custom loses 
nothing in the march of Progress. Re- 
form, in its most leveling shape, cannot 
uproot what comes nearest to making 
common ground for the Briton of all 
grades. 

London blazes with light and fun, and 
the provinces are nowise behind her. 
As of yore, country firesides welcome 
guests by scores; the noblest and the 
gayest go down to ancestral seats and 
collect brilliant circles around them. At 
this season portals through which the 
brave and proud stalked stately of yore, 
stand wide; on the walls of castle and 
cottage alike the red berries shine 
through the rich leaves of the holly ; 
the homely gudewife dives elbow-deep 
in the mysteries of plum-pudding, and 
the sturdy laborer mentally weighs the 
daily increasing gobbler. The very inns, 
new sanded and with glittering panes, 
pile on fresh backlogs. and bring out 
more foaming ale. Even in “central 
London’s streaming roar” overworked 
drudges cease toil for the hour; fossil 
clerks brush off the dust of trade, and 
even the street children imbibe some of 
the hilarity that seems to permeate the 
very fog. 

And the centre to which the fun of 
the holidays converges—the main figure 
of the crew of frolic—is the pantomime ; 
for the harlequinade, so long in prepara- 
tion, is ready at last. For weeks it has 
been in active rehearsal. All the energy 
and ingenuity of the manager, all the 
originality and talent of his troupe, all 
the tinsel and glitter of the paint-room, 





and all the pomposity of the «gas. 
governor,” have been taxed to the 
utmost. 

The pantomime is ready, and theatre- 
boards with flaring placards stare you 


in the face at every turn. Pantaloon 


and Clown vie with each other in start- 
ling poses, and Columbine emerges, with 
a parti-colored pirouette, from a web of 
magical letters. 

The journals are full of the panto- 


mime, the streets talk of it, and the — 


echoes penetrate even into the club 
smoking-rooms. Ragged crowds collect 
round the show-boards, the drive lisps 
out queries about the spectacle, and the 
gossip of the four o’clock tea is refresh- 
ingly mixed with it. 

When Master Bull is packed with his 
trunk on top the coach, and sent lament- 
ing back to school on Black Monday, 
his ruddy face is long and rueful; but 
before the lodge-gate is a mile behind he 
is partially consoled by the recollection 
that Christmas must come again, and 
with it the pantomime. As the term 
wanes, school troubles lessen appre- 
ciably: tangled problems unravel and 
knotty Greek roots shoot into construc- 
tion when viewed in the rosy light of the 
coming holidays; and as the charmed 
season draws still more near, the never- 
fading pantomime becomes an almost 
tangible reality. Columbine pirouettes, 
Harlequin bounds over the page, to the 
sad bewilderment of pupil and the dire 
confusion of usher. 

The fair hope of the house—painfully 
treading the thorny path from short 
dresses to young belleship— forgives 
offences to her budding dignity, and al- 
most forgets the longing for her first 
soirée when she thinks of coming Christ- 
mas—a theme of endless jollity, set to a 
varied accompaniment of unnamed pleas- 
ures, and winding up with a crashing 
crescendo of pantomime frolic ! 

Christmas has come and gone. Fun 
has ruled the hour ; comely matron and 
curly-headed miss have stepped under 
the mistletoe ; the great plum-pudding has 
been eaten ; John Bull has slept off the 
consequent nightmare, and Boxing-Night 
has arrived. The theatres are all ablaze. 
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Crowds of old and young, sorry and 
well-clad, pour into their portals, for the 
pantomime is ready. 

As it is the blest province of Fairy- 
land, let us put on our magic cap, set 
back some dozen ticks of the year-hand 
that will run so fast round the dial of 
our life-clocks, and, fresto / we are in the 
pit of « Drury Lane” on Boxing-Night 
of 55. Lights are up, but the curtain 
is not; and yet the house is jammed— 
boxes, pit and galleries—not perhaps with 
an audience so select as on other nights, 
but with one of solid respectability. 
Stately dowagers are slowly fanning 
themselves, and settling comfortably in 
their seats for a long session; grave old 
gents wipe their specs carefully before 
adjusting them to study the bill; little 
Miss, with flaxen plaits, has a sparkle in 
her eye and a bright spot in her cheek 
that forbode many a delighted nudge 
into the portly paunch of the well-fed 
«grocery-person” by her side; young 
Oxford men rove d/asés round the stalls, 
trying to look at the audience, but fur- 
tively eyeing the curtain; while still 
younger Master J. Bull eats lollipops 
with a furious, but, alas! vain resolve 
to dissolve the lump in his throat from 
anxiety for the overture. 

The prompter’s bell! The curtain 
rises, and, the lollipop effort suspended, 
Master J. Bull may yet be reserved for 
the Chiltern Hundreds. As usual, a 
play precedes the pantomime—the des- 
sert of the great feast of fun set forth 
on Boxing-Night. This time we have 
Little Toddlekins, given as only Charles 
Matthews can give it, and followed by 
his intensely funny 7rying Jt On. The 
audience sits respectful and attentive— 
what audience would not to the King of 
Comedy ?—but it is the attention that 
protests against being amused very much 
before the object of the evening appears. 
At last the comedies are over. Per- 
haps, not being as young as we were, for 
all our fairy cap, we give a little quiet 
sigh to ourselves that they didn’t last 
longer. 

If we do, it is drowned in the first 
notes of the overture, founded on that 
popular air, « The Rat-catcher’s Daugh- 





ter,” with a chorus of cat-calls, pleasant 
chaff and whistles from “the gods,” for 
Boxing-Night allows many liberties, even 
in Old Drury. The overture ends, a 
hushed stillness falls upon the house, 
and the curtain rolls up on the panto- 
mime. It is a clever effort of Mr. 
Blanchard, bearing the comprehensive 
title of Hey-Diddle-Diddle; or, Harle- 
guin King Nonsense and the Seven 
Ages of Man. 

The first age shows King Nonsense 
upon his throne, surrounded by Little 
Red Riding-Hood, Simple Simon, Mother 
Hubbard, Little Boy Blue—the whole 
Court of Nursery rhymes. The Spirit 
of Common Sense, petitioning the King 
for a little more sense in nursery litera- 
ture, is interrupted by the sudden entrance 
of Routine and Red Tape—burlesques of 
official tardiness ; the first with inkstand 
for cap and huge placards of salient 
abuses, and the latter made up like a 
giant bundle of his namesake. After 
some talk and more gesture, the influence 
of Common Sense banishes these un- 
pleasant parties to Noodledom for life. 
This prelude affords many capital hits 
at local abuses, especially the Circumlo- 
cution Office. 

The second age, the School-boy, shows 
beautiful scenery of the village of Pretty- 
well, with the traditional pedagogue, Dr. 
Syntax, meting out grim tasks to the 
disgust of audience and terror of urchins, 
until, playing at cricket with the latter, 
a well-directed ball sends him, with true 
pantomimic justice, into the stream 
beyond. 

With the third age—the Lover sighing 
like a furnace—the mise-en-scene improves 
in brilliance ; and the fourth—the pard- 
like Soldier—introduces much _panto- 
mimic fun and trickery by a double 
troupe, with two Harlequins, two Clowns 
and two Columbines, aided by an admi- 
rable ballet corps. The other ages have 
each its appropriate scene, till, in the 
seventh, a change from the snowy winter 
of old age to the “realms of perpetual 
summer” gives a dazzling fairy transfor- 
mation. The fairy becomes Columbine, 
and King Nonsense, Pantaloon, ready 
to grant all her desires ; so in the midst 
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of golden showers and red fire Virtue is 
—as ever—rewarded, and the curtain 
drops. 

Throughout, the audience gives signs, 
by frequent laughter and loud applause, 
of its keen relish of the humor and de- 
light at the brilliance of the scenic pa- 
geant. At the last transformation, all 
rise to their feet with one impulse, and 
a perfect storm of applause and bravos 
follows the fall of the curtain, continu- 
ing till it slowly rolls up again on hastily 
reposed fairies and tired actors. Mr. 
Blanchard shows much experience in 
the dramatic construction of the piece, 
though it be but a thread of plot on 
which to string some admirable hits at 
the humors of the time, and the man- 
agement of the machinery could scarcely 
be improved. Through its aid the pro- 
duction of illusion is complete; and 
nothing on the hither side of the Atlan- 
tic can compare with the London thea- 
tres in this regard and in that of trans- 
formation tinsel. Fairies flit, Clowns fly 
and Harlequins disappear as if by their 
own volition, with never a click to tell 
of springs and trap-doors. Tinsel, zinc 


and gauze are so artistically handled that 
the solid masses of varied light—cross- 
ing and recrossing, yet retaining each its 
individual color—blend the whole into a 
scene of almost real enchantment. 


But the pantomime is over. Master 
Bull’s eyes have already begun to draw 
straws, and more than one chubby cheek 
rests quietly on the friendly shoulder 
near. The curtain rolls down again ; 
Master Bull wakes, dizzy but still de- 
lighted ; the gas is lowered, and we step 
out once more into the nipping, fog 
air of Boxing-Night. 

All the other theatres are closed too; 
but, as we are in Fairyland, let us do as 
the fairies do. A twist of the magical 
cap, and, presto/ we are before the 
curtain of “Covent Garden.” Ander- 
son the Wizard is in charge here, and 
his diablérie is over just in time for the 
overture to Mr. Sala’s new pantomime, 
La Belle Alliance ; or, Harlequin Good- 
Humor and the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. From the author’s name we ex- 
pect the piece to be crammed with good 
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things, and from Anderson’s aid we may 
look for wonders of machinery, new even 
in the fairy realm. 

Up goes the curtain, and, lo! Bri. 
tannicus, an evil gnome holding sway in 
the bowels of the earth, reads in an 
extra 7immes—registered for transmission 
under ground—that King Henry the 
Eighth is going over to meet Francis 
the First and cement the newly-built 
friendship between the nations. Bri- 
tannicus fumes and doubts, till the Fairy 
Good-Humor appears, and with a wave 
of her wand opens the earth and shows, 
in a brilliant diorama, Louis Napoleon 
being received on English ground by 
Queen Victoria. Pantomime history of 
course may travel backward ; so Britan- 
nicus grumbles that all this is in the 
past, and besides France has come to 
England. Another wave of the wand, 
another diorama, and we see Victoria, 
on the arm of Napoleon the Third, 
before the /rvalides, and dropping a tear 
on the tomb of his uncle! This is too 
much. The gnome vows all his goblin 
.power shall be used to prevent a meeting 
in the future between Bluff Hal and 
Francis ; while the Fairy pledges her 
whole aid to seal the entente cordiale. 
On their strife hinge all the fun and 
ridiculous contretemps of the piece. 

Next we have an admirably managed 
ship-scene, with King Harry, the grave 
Cardinal and the royal party crossing the 
Channel—seasick, hungry and assailed 
by every species of pantomime torment. 
At length they land, but the malign in- 
fluence of the gnome has caused the 
royal tailor of France to delay Francis’ 
new coat, and his queen cannot get her 
curl-papers out in time. Still the meet- 
ing must be had; and on the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold—rendered sublimely 
ridiculous by a brilliant tournament of 
hobby-horses, by tumbling, and especi- 
ally by grotesque masks retaining per- 
fectly the physiognomies of the two na- 
tions—the kings embrace, kiss the kiss 
of brotherhood and swear eternal amity. 
The queens kiss—the courtiers, the 
lacqueys, the very horses kiss. 

So far Good-Humor triumphs over 
the gnome. The bond is sealed, and 
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the evil one waxes wroth. But a grave 
cause of trouble arises. Blondette—a 
most fascinating Rosiére, or village 
Queen of Goodness—has danced before 
the kings with her attendant troupe of 
maidens. This, while it introduces a 
very pretty ballet, so captivates the mon- 
archs that each falls desperately in love 
with her, and cannot rest until he tells 
his love. The ballet done, we see the 
kings in their tents, each disrobing after 
the fatigues of the day, and each hearing 
from his trusty squire the address of the 
Rosiére’s cottage, which he has been 
sent to seek. Each monarch steals 
away to that address, secure in the igno- 
rance of his rival and of his—wife. But 
those deserted .matrons have been in- 
formed by the malign gnome, and, fol- 
lowing their truant lords, overtake them 
just as they climb opposite sides of the 
garden wall in the darkness. King 
Henry, startled by the apparition, loses 
his hold and falls into the onion patch ; 
while the royal Francis, from a similar 
cause, measures his length in the pig- 
gery. From this base of operations 
they recognize each other, and prepare 


for a pugilistic encounter that would 
wither the fruits of the morning’s meet- 
ing; when, lo! Good-Humor appears 
and with a wave of her wand changes 
the humble garden into her “halls of 


dazzling starlight.” All are happy once 
more, and good triumphs over evil, after 
the immemorial manner of pantomime. 
All this, with its happy hits at the times, 
its ludicrous situations and its odd con- 
ceits, is but the introduction. 

In the transformation under the magic 
wand Blondette becomes Columbine ; 
Cocquelicot, her lover, Harlequin ; King 
Henry, Clown; and the grave and rev- 
erend Cardinal—Pantaloon! Now the 
essence of the harlequinade appears. 
Pantaloon makes love, Clown tumbles 
and sings, Columbine flirts and dances, 
while Harlequin lays about him with his 
bladder, till frolic exhausts itself, the 
curtain rolls down on the dazzling finale, 
and we are left to grope our way out 
into the fog once more. 

Such, in brief, is a tame reflex of the 
pantomimes of Boxing-Night in London. 
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Should we turn the fairy cap again 
and drop into the pit of the « Princess’,” 
we would find an audience differing very 
slightly and a piece differing still less. 
Calum non animum mutant, but here, 
let us note, we would this night see 
Miss Kate Terry—the-lately-celebrated- 
and- Tom- Taylor- bewailed favorite—in 
the not high ré/e of Paradisa, the fairy 
queen. 

Over at the «“ Haymarket” we would 
find an audience “differing slightly in 
class, and evidently drawn from the solid 
middle stratum of English life—that sore 
puzzle to political reformers and un- 
failing delight to the managerial heart. 
Boxing-Night allows a latitude not be- 
longing to less favored seasons ; and a 
good-humored sympathy establishes be- 
tween auditor and actor, never degene- 
rating into rowdyism at these theatres, 
but making the individual feel perfectly 
at home. And he is at pains to show 
that he feels so, and that he could not 
possibly be bored by any amount of 
stupidity in plot or hitching in machinery. 

One of the most marked, and at the 
same time one of the pleasantest, effects 
of pantomime in these theatres is the 
absolute sway of the little people. To 
enter one on Boxing-Night is like a visit 
to a court reception in Lilliput. Dotted 
among the older folks, like commas 
punctuating the flight of Time, -their 
fresh, eager faces speak volumes of joy- 
ous expectancy. Still, they sit erect se- 
dately, with white-gloved hands demurely 
crossed and little backs straightened to 
the last point. Here and there a beau 
of nine summers enters leading a little 
lady of a season or two less, and the 
demure, unconscious air of dignity is 
very funny. Yes, it is the carnival of 
the little people, but it is only when 
Harlequin is irresistibly funny, or the 
transformation is too dazzling for human 
endurance, that they forget their state, 
and shrieks of childish laughter rise in 
glad chorus through all the house. 

One more turn of the cap, and skip- 
ping the « Adelphi” and the “Olympic” 
—a round lower on the theatrical ladder, 
and of course packed with a thoroughly 
good-humored and thoroughly plain 
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crowd—we find ourselves at « Saddler’s 
Wells.” This theatre is the nursery of 
pantomime, the scene of the greatest 
triumphs of Grimaldi and Bologna. Here 
the critics of the dourgeoisie fill the stalls 
that their grandsires had before them. 
Constant to the Muse that the noblesse 
have deserted for her more fashionable 
sisters, they seek the Wells with an 
abiding faith that worthy descendants of 
the first-born of buffoonery will give 
them a treat this Boxing-Night such as 
made the pigtails of their grandsires wag 
with mirth. The faith in this case is 
founded on works; for the Wells al- 
ways has a good company and a panto- 
mime of the good old sort, where nur- 
sery lore and fairy frolic do not descend 
to meddle in progress and politics. 

If we peep into “Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre,” we see it packed, boxes, pit 
and galleries, with a crowd if not select, 
at least in the best of spirits and de- 
termined to have a shilling’s worth of 
frolic. Whistling accompaniments to 
the music of the very good band, cat- 
calls and encouraging remarks to fa- 
miliar performers, carry this good-humor 
through Dick Turpin’s dismal Ride ¢o 
York, or the dreary adventures of some 
other freebooting equestrian. Broad 
jokes and genuine fun—not entirely 
disconnected with doughnuts, pop kisses 
and torpedoes—smooth the way over a 
series of wooden feats in the arena to 
the climacteric joy of the night. Varying 
from other theatres in being more a fairy 
spectacle than a conventional pantomime, 
this still retains enough of the spirit 
of the latter to bring down the house ; 
and butcher and banker, Bohemian and 
nob pour out into the fog, quite satisfied 
with themselves, and that S¢. George and 
the Dragon and the Seven Champions 
of Christendom is just the swellest 
thing in pantomime that has crowned 
Boxing-Night. 

A final twist of the cap, a final turn- 
ing back of Time in his flight, and we 
are within the classic portals of the 
“Victoria Theatre.” If the other thea- 
tres were full, this is jammed, and a 
cursory glance at the audience tells that 
if the other audiences bordered on the 
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rough, this doesn’t need any border 
whatever. Unkempt heads and not too 
clean faces peer curiously over the gal. 
leries ; coats are the exception, and the 
rough guernsey or dark Crimean shirt is 
almost the only wear. Down in the pit 
this distaste for coats seems contagious; 
and the unlucky gent possessing one 
shows a lofty scorn of dress, and re. 
moves it to cover his knees or the 
shoulders of the knotty-faced youngster 
by him. Nor is the dress circle above 
the leveling influence of shirt sleeves, 
Gents accompanying sweethearts or 
wives throw off ceremony and upper 
garments at the same time, and make a 
generous display of linen that shows a 
not too intimate acquaintance with the 
laundress. 

A stuffy and very human odor, not un- 
mixed with the scent of pipes, sand- 
wiches and stale porter, fills this theatre; 
but none other in London shows a keener 
longing for the play, a more open- 
mouthed attention to its every detail, 
ora more uproarious mirth at its not too 
finely pointed jokes. And when each 
scene ends, a hubbub ensues worth 
much trouble to view. Small boys and 
wrinkled females force their way into the 
very heart of the crowd. Paterfamilias 
seizes on their doughnuts and _ sand- 
wiches, and sows indigestion and night- 
mare broadcast in his young family ; the 
tender lover presses oranges upon the 
object of his affection, and anon moist- 
ens her loved lips from his own pewter 
of «heavy wet ;” while here and there 
independent parties unroll newspapers 
containing a goodly store of provender 
and fall lustily to. Cat-calls, snatches 
of song and hearty recognition from 
coatless party in the gallery to fortunate 
friend in the pit, mingled with popping of 
ale and hoarse yells for «Sandwich-es!” 
« Por-r-tah-h !” make an ensemble un- 
matched out of Pandemonium or the 
“« Vic.” 


It is not the province of a sketch 
like this. to give a dissertation on the 
Origin of Pantomime, or a history of its 
gradual changes till we find it in the 
holiday dress of to-day. 
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Suffice it to say, the amusement is 
one of great antiquity, reaching even 
beyond the early Greek civilization, in 
which we find it a feature of games and 
feasts. Even then, however, it was 
scarcely, as its name implies, a//-imzta- 
tion, for the acting of the mime was ac- 
companied by descriptive music, though 
not by the chorus of the spoken drama. 
He appears to have been a rude speci- 
men of our Clown, acting at first with- 
out socks or head-dress, and himself re- 
appearing as the successive characters 
of the piece. Later, three assistants, 
who wore parti-colored dresses and 
shaved their heads, were introduced to 
take the minor characters. This we 
may look upon as the origin of the 
Italian school, the foundation of our 
pantomime spectacle. . 

In the time of Xerxes we hear of 
Sophron, a Syracusan mime of great 
fame, who was the Kemble of his day, 
adapting tragic and highly moral themes 
to his Muse. With the ancients, too, 
pantomime frequently preceded the coffin 
at funerals, describing by gesture the 


"acts and virtues of the deceased—a sort 


of record preferable, in many cases, to 
more lasting monuments. 

Following the Greeks in all matters 
of refinement, the Romans took up their 
pantomimes with enthusiasm and carried 
them to great perfection. They flour- 
ished particularly under the reign of 
Augustus, waned under that of Tiberius, 
and again revived under Caligula and 
Nero. At first the Greek custom of a 
single mime prevailed, but, later, ad- 
ditional actors, with dresses and stage 
properties, were added; and the furore 
gtew so great that in ‘Tiberius’ reign a 
law was passed prohibiting senators 
from acting pantomime! Many modern 
legislatures might study that statute with 
advantage. Nero himself frequently ap- 
peared on the stage as an actor in the 
imperial theatre. 

At first the lewdest mythological fables 
were chosen for representation, present- 
ed with the most wanton gestures and 
music. The plot of each play was ex- 
plained by a chorus of hidden singers, 
called a canticum, and modeled both 





upon the music of the Greek pantomime 
and the chorus of their dramas. 

An emotional people as the Romans 
were soon carried beyond all bounds by 
their love of pantomime. Two great 
actors rose among them—Bathyllus, an 
irresistibly droll freedman of Mecenas, 
who was the Grimaldi of his day; and 
Pylades, his rival, who chose grave and 
moral subjects, and strove to make his 
stage what Sophron did his. Each 
mime gathered about him a strong and 
zealous party, and the rivalry ran so 
high as to threaten serious outbreaks. 
The friends of Bathyllus, however, were 
powerful enough to procure the banish- 
ment of Pylades, and that unfortunate 
mime expiated a devotion to the «legiti- 
mate drama” of his period by an exile 
lasting till the death of his rival. 

To these performances we undoubt- 
edly owe the Christmas spectacles of to- 
day; and though we have little accurate 
detail of them in Greece and Rome, and 
later in Sicily, that little goes to show 
that the dividing line between them and 
the ballet was there so slight as to be 
almost imperceptible. The two perform- 
ances are allied closely, whether in the 
writings of descriptive authors or in the 
bitter satires their decadence drew from 
Juvenal. We only learn that they ex- 
isted in the state alluded to until their 
light was quenched in the general gloom 
of the Dark Ages. ' 

Thence emerged miracle-plays, some- 
times claimed as the origin of panto- 
mime. Of these peculiar and, to us, 
somewhat blasphemous performances, we 
only know that they were used in the 
infancy of the Church to bring more 
palpably to the popular mind miracles 
and other salient points of sacred his- 
tory. Originating, perhaps, from the 
rude machinery of such pretended mira- 
cles as winking pictures and blessing 
saints, these plays were originally acted 
by priests, who, especially in Germany 
and early England, were the fathers of 
all drama ; and the persons of the saints, 
the Virgin, and even of the Trinity, were 
among their dramatic persone. Clumsy 
properties and stage tricks of the time 
were later added to give them effect ; 
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and gradually they passed into the hands 
of laymen, and in some cases were en- 
tirely acted by puppets. But we never 
hear of them as pantomimes, for the 
solemn language of the text was needed 
to make them impressive; and even 
with the puppets—whose acting we can 
conceive scarcely more wooden that that 
of the early fathers—-the subject-matter 
of the miracle was chanted by the 
priestly stage manager, often with a 
hidden chorus like the canticum. In 
all their crudity miracle-plays achieved a 
great popularity, and became a great 
engine for disseminating true doctrine, 
appealing directly to the untutored sense, 
and affording in a single representation 
more tangible proofs than hours of dec- 
lamation or volumes of polemic. Pre- 
sented generally in public and at stated 
gatherings of the people, they attracted 
audiences that in point of numbers and 
deferential attention would astonish the 
most enterprising of modern managers. 
Especially in Germany—whether from 
the peculiar temperament of the people 
or from the greater care in their produc- 
tion—they were ever successful, and we 
hear of crowds of over fifty thousand 
looking with open-mouthed wonder on 
one of these clumsy exhibitions. 

Gradually the production of miracle- 
plays was confined to the feasts of the 
Church, and still later to that of the 
Nativity ; and here we trace the only 
seeming analogy between them and 
Christmas pantomime. 

Still another guess is often made— 
that the popular darling of Merrie Eng- 
land is derived in a direct descent from 
Punch and Judy. But the lineage of 
those venerable comedians is perfectly 
well known ; and they, on the contrary, 
are offshoots from pantomime. Like 
all fantoccini, they are undoubtedly of 
Italian birth. 

Punchinello, abbreviated Punch, is the 
English descendant of Policinello, the 
very Adam of Neapolitan puppets. 
Puccio d’Aniella, a jolly vine-dresser 
near Naples, was blessed with a wonder- 
fully ugly visage, a huge nose and great 
mobility of feature. He became stage- 
struck, went on the boards and became 
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—as much from his great ugliness as 
from his droll acting—the first buffoon 
of his period. At his death a Puppet, 
with his great nose and dressed like his 
favorite character, took his place in the 
affection of the lazy Neapolitans ; and 
this, carried into England, was blessed 
with the helpmeet that makes the family 
of Punch and Judy complete. 

The earliest pantomime proper, from 
which we trace the harlequinade of 
Christmas, is doubtless Venetian. To- 
ward the end of the fourteenth or be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, Greek 
pantomime was transplanted almost un- 
changed to the Italian stage, with two 
zanni or fools, from which we take our 
word zany. After many years these 
two characters were modified — Arle. 
chino taking one part, and Scapino, the 
Clown, the other. The former, like his 
classic prototype, at first smutted his 
face, only later assuming the black half 
mask and dagger of lath: Scapino had 
his head shaved and wore the parti- 
colored dress of the Greek stage. 
Though this was certainly the origin 
from which our harlequinade springs, it 
did not for another century assume 
those features that have remained fixed 
ever since. 

As the Greek dramas, both acted and 
spoken, had no women, and as the Ro- 
man, until the most degenerate days of 
the decadence, were performed entirely 
by men, so the early Italian lacked that 
element of popularity. In the sixteenth 
century, however, Pantalone and Colum- 
bine were added, the latter representing 
all the more florid graces of the sex, as 
then appreciated, and demanding a fe- 
male performer: Pantalone was a but- 
lesque of the foppery and affectations of 
the period. He was the lover of the 
Arlicchinetta, or Columbine, and was 
always provided with a servant—some- 
times Harlequin and sometimes Clown— 
whose duty was to get his master into 
every conceivable scrape and then com- 
plicate it, becoming thus the buffoon and 
scapegoat of the piece. 

Here, then, we have complete that 
regular pantomime that has held the 
stage unchanged for three centuries, and 
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is to-day the exceeding great reward of 
Christmas youth. 

We must not, however, fall into the 
general error that the performance was 
all dumb show. The Italian school, 
like the earlier forms, was accompanied 
by the descriptive music either of an 
orchestra or of a hidden chorus. But 
the Italians, like all Southern nations, 
are eloquent of gesture, and express as 
much with hands and eyes as they do 
with tongues. So plainly were the emo- 
tions depicted by them that a pantomime 
troupe going to Paris in the seventeenth 
century were perfectly understood. Not- 
withstanding the utter ignorance of their 
language among the French play-goers, 
they created a furore exceeding that of 
New York for Ristori, Janauschek, or 
even the jolly Duchesse—all of whom, ne 
dicam profane /—are but excellent panto- 
mimists to the great majority of their 
admirers. The success of these plays 
at Paris excited the other capitals of 
Europe, and we find them gradually be- 
coming fixed institutions in all. The 
French Arleguin, «a fellow of infinite 
jest”—elevated, piquant and an engine 
of great power in showering abuses 
with ridicule—we find translated into 
the more grave and dignified humor of 
the Spanish Gracioso. He is still only 
the agile, capering, droll Ardecchino of 
Italy, with a complexion sallowed by 
climate and a carriage changed by sur- 
roundings. In the German Hanswurst, 
dull, heavy and phlegmatic, we find him 
again—his lightness, alas! soddened by 
sauer-kraut, and his champagne sparkle 
drowned in beer. 

It was in the eighteenth century that 
pantomime first became the fixed insti- 
tution of the British stage it has since 
remained. The celebrated Rich, under 
the assumed name of Lun, first intro- 
duced Harlequin to the British people, 
who at once clasped him to their hearts, 
and are to-day loth to release him. 
From opinions of contemporary writers 
he must, in the hands of this great 
master, have been the perfection of droll 
and effective comedy. 

The popularity Rich gave the specta- 
cle has never waned, and the love for it 
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has produced in England scores of able 
pantomimists she has honored at home 
or sent to other nations. 

In the first form of English pantomime, 
Harlequin was the central figure, and all 
the odd contretemps of the drama were 
made to revolve around him. Colum- 
bine might ogle and dance as she would, 
Pantaloon sigh and groan, or Clown tum- 
ble and sing, without drawing the main 
interest from the black-masked figure 
with dagger of lath and bludgeon of 
bladder. But a revolution came in the 
time of Grimaldi. This wonderful actor 
—bred to the stage from almost infancy, 
and possessing a magnetism that ever 
held his audience to him—chose the 
Clown as his specialty ; and by the in- 
describable fun he threw into its concep- 
tion, he deposed Harlequin and drew 
the chief interest of the piece to him- 
self and his character. Thoroughly 
versed in stage effects, and equally 
knowing the character of his audience, 
possessing tact to conceive and daring 
to execute startling novelties, and, above 
all, an infinite sense of humor and a 
conscientious desire to elevate his pro- 
fession, Grimaldi soon rose far above 
competition, almost above envy. He in- 
vested the hitherto coarse vé/e with a 
droll delicacy peculiar to himself. An 
able gymnast, an agile dancer and a rare 
comic singer, he still relied upon his 
powers of speaking gesture and facial 
mobility to produce his greatest effects. 
Shaven, painted and parti-colored as he 
was, a single change of Grimaldi’s face 
would convulse his audience. The re- 
membrance of those droll grimaces, 
effacing that of postures, dances, and 
even his inimitable song, « Tippiti- 
witchet,” would cause a smile years 
afterward on cheeks that Time had 
furrowed or Sorrow blanched in the 
interval. 

If, as the French cook said, lauding 
his condiment, “Monsieur, with this 
sauce one might eat his father !” surely 
the recollection of Grimaldi might cause 
the unfilial gourmet to laugh away the 
consequent indigestion. 

During a stage life of over forty 
years, Joseph Grimaldi retained the high 
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position his original genius had made 
him. He was for many seasons the 
leading pantomimist of «Drury Lane” 
and « Saddler’s Wells” at the same time, 
acting in the first play at the one, and 
then driving to the other just in time for 
the after-piece. In intervals of town 
engagements, country managers fought 
for him with ardor. His receipts for a 
single performance in the provinces fre- 
quently reached one hundred and fifty 
pounds—a sum rare in those days for 
the greatest tragedians or the pets of 
the lyric stage. 

At his death he left hosts of friends 
and few enemies, and an enviable repu- 
tation for domestic as well as public vir- 
tues. He left, too, a blank in the Eng- 
lish stage that no one has since filled. 
Many new Clowns have arisen, who 
imitate Grimaldi in vain; many have 
struck into new veins that make fame 
for themselves and fortunes for their 
managers ; but it is generally conceded 
that pantomime has steadily retrograded 
since his death. The Clown has de- 
generated from a very artist into an ath- 
lete, a tumbler or a dismal jester, such 
as the tan-bark of any circus can offer. 
The plays themselves, no longer illu- 
mined by his brilliant sallies and incom- 
parable jests, are hardly more than mo- 
tives to introduce the bright thoughts 
of their authors, agile feats of gymnas- 
tics, or magnificent effects of light, 
scenery and machinery. They are either 
these or vehicles for satire on the social 
and political abuses of the hour: no 
longer the genial, merry, entirely fairy 
spells woven by Grimaldi. Garrick’s 
lament over Rich seems equally appli- 
cable to him: 

“When Lun appeared with matchless art and whim, 

He gave the power of speech to every limb ; 

Tho’ masked and mute, conveyed his quaint intent, 
And told in frolic gestures all he meant ; 

But now the motley coat and sword of wood 
Require a tongue to make them understood.” 

On Boxing-Night now, as grizzly old 
Fozzle buttons his overcoat on the steps 
of “Old Drury,” he looks at ancient 
Tozzle and smiles grimly. Tozzle un- 
derstands that smile, and sighs as he 
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wraps his head in his muffler: « Ap, 
yes! Flexmore is good—very good; 
but he is not Grimaldi !” 

What wonder, then, that England 
showered praise upon the great expo 
nent of her favorite pastime—that Byron, 
Kemble and the greatest of the land be. 
came his patrons, or that managers vied 
for the possession of a magnet all potent 
to attract the precious metals! What 
wonder that Charles Dickens should 
have dedicated his pen to a life of the 
mime collated from his own diary, and 
that to the English mind to-day Grimaldi 
is the embodiment of pantomime—to the 
old by recollection, to the young by 
tradition ! 

Innovations the last lustrum would not 
have tolerated have crept into this. At 
Christmas, 1866, for the. first time in 
many years, the “ Haymarket,” under 
Mr. Buckstone’s inspirations, and the 
«: Lyceum,” under Mr. Fechter’s, had no 
pantomime or burlesque. Both boldly 
struck into the new path of adhering 
to the standard drama in holiday season. 
At the “Holborn,” too, the exceptional 
success of the Flying Scud made the 
additional expense of a new sensation 
unnecessary ; and the “St. James,” for 
a like reason, continued to run Bouci- 
cault’s Hunted Down. 

But these were only exceptional cases, 
and ought not to be considered straws 
in the waning wind of popular favor. 
While Sala, Blanchard, A’Beckett and 
their like continue to compose panto- 
mimes, and while the mysterious « Dyk- 
wynkyn” still fabricates his wonderful 
masks, it is hardly probable England 
will give up her favorite amusement of 
centuries. 

On the contrary, America will doubt- 
less take them up with all her young 
vim ere long, and the grandchildren of 
this generation will laugh over the same 
pantomimes—changed perhaps in ex- 
pression, but the same in spirit—over 
which young and gray-haired shake their 
sides at “Old Drury” while the ink is 
scarcely dry upon this page. 

T. C. DE LEON. 
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‘T DO not see why you object to 
taking the situation ?” 

- «Because I prefer the post of gov- 
erness to that of companion. The 
duties are more settled, and the position 
is better defined. Moreover, I have 
been a governess for some ten years 
now, and have been very successful and 
very happy. Why should I relinquish 
an occupation to which I am accustomed, 
and which suits me, to take up another 
and an untried one, because Edith Ar- 
lington has grown up, is about to be 
married, and consequently needs a gov- 
erness no longer ?” 

«Simply because no other equally 
dligible situation as governess has been 
offered to you. Edith Arlington, spoiled 
heiress and only child though she be, 
is a very lovely and lovable girl, and 
your future pupils will probably not 
prove as charming.” 

I mentally assented to the truth of his 
remark. 

«And you will not even listen to what 
Ihave to say. You are very provoking, 
Margaret.” And Dr. Bentley took up 
his hat pettishly, as if about to go. 

I only laughed. Dr. Bentley was an 
old friend and a distant relative of mine, 
and his quick temper and warm heart 
were both thoroughly well known to me. 

«Sit down, dear, hasty old friend,” I 
said, “and let us talk this matter over. 
Who is the lady who wishes to engage 
acompanion, and why have you selected 
me as an eligible person for the post?” 

The doctor put his hat down again 
and his brow cleared. 

“Now you begin to talk a little more 
sensibly,” he said, «and I will tell you 
all about it. You have often heard me 
talk of Abbotsmere, the splendid estate 
hear the town of Kendon, where I re- 
side, and of its owners, the Damerel 
family, whom I have attended profession- 
ally for so many years. The present 


owner of the estate, and the sole sur- | 


viving member of the family, is a maiden 





lady, now nearly sixty years of age— 
Miss Caroline Damerel. She is troubled 
with a nervous affection, which often 
prevents her from sleeping; and she is 
anxious to find a person well acquainted 
with the modern languages who will be 
willing to read with her and aid her 
studies at night, sometimes sitting. up 
all night when she is seized with one of 
these attacks of sleeplessness. Such a 
post requires a person with a good con- 
stitution and strong nerves, as well as 
one well versed in German, French and 
Italian. You are the only woman I 
know who possesses all these qualifica- 
tions: you are one of the sleepless order 
yourself, and you are extremely fond of 
foreign literature. I have not yet for- 
gotten how you once set up all night to 
finish Votre Dame de Paris, and how 
you confessed to never retiring to bed 
till three o’clock in the morning while 
you were reading Soll und Haben. 
Your duties in other respects will be 
merely nominal, and your salary will be 
large.” And he named a sum doubling 
in amount the very liberal stipend which 
I received from Mr. Arlington. 

I pondered seriously for some mo- 
ments. 5 

«Do answer in the affirmative, Mar- 
garet,” said the doctor, after a long 
pause. “I have a great respect and 
sympathy for Miss Damerel, and-I am 
anxious to secure for her the companion- 
ship of a sensible and intelligent woman 
like yourself. Besides, your life will be 
a comparatively easy and pleasant one, 
and Miss Damerel is a high-minded and 
intellectual lady, whom you cannot fail 
to admire.” 

«“ Well, then, I consent,” I replied at 
last. «And if—” 

« Bravo!” interrupted Dr. Bentley, 
springing up with an alertness wonderful 
to contemplate when his sixty-five years 
were remembered. “I knew you would 
listen to reason at last. I will go at 
once to write Miss Damerel a line in- 
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forming her of my success. And now 
what day shall I tell her to expect you ? 
Will you be ready to leave London next 
Wednesday? I must go home on that 
day, and will be happy to act as your 
escort if you can go so soon.” 

«“ Certainly I can,” I answered ; “and 
I will very thankfully accept your prof- 
fered companionship.” 

He drew a Bradshaw from his pocket 
and consulted it carefully : 

« Meet me at Euston Square Station 
at twenty minutes past eleven, then— 
not a moment later. And now good-bye 
till Wednesday. I shall not have time 
to call again.” And, shaking my hand 
warmly, he departed. 

I pass over the events of the next 
week, the brilliant marriage of my pupil 
Edith, who became Viscountess Annes- 
ley two days before that fixed for my 
departure, and my subsequent parting 
with kind Mr. and Mrs. Arlington, who, 
though my services were no longer 
needed, seemed loth to let me go. 

The morning that we started from 
London was bright and beautiful. It 
was early in June, and the sun shone as 
only the summer sun ever shines in 
England. We were so fortunate as to 
be the only occupants of the compart- 
ment in the train which we had chosen, 
and Dr. Bentley was completely in his 
element as he bustled about, attending 
to my wants and arranging my parcels. 
As soon as he had established me com- 
fortably in a corner, had satisfied him- 
self of the safety of my little basket of 
biscuits and sandwiches, and had pro- 
vided me with a railway novel and the 
Times, he at once proceeded to do his 
best to make these supplies of literature 
of no use by settling himself beside me 
and commencing a long narration about 
my future home and its mistress. Find- 
ing his story more interesting than the 
columns of the Zimes, I laid aside both 
newspaper and novel, and listened as at- 
tentively and with as much interest as he 
could have wished. I give his recital in 
a connected form, unbroken by my fre- 
quent questions and comments. 

« Abbotsmere is a fine old place,” he 
began. «The main building is very old, 
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and was a monastery till Henry the 
Eighth dispersed the monks and be. 
stowed the abbey and its broad lands on 
Sir Guy Damerel, his good knight and 
faithful servant, as a letter from the royal 
Bluebeard, still preserved in the family 
archives, styles him. The abbot, un- 
willing to survive the suppression of his 
order, drowned himself in a small deep 
lake which exists in the lower part of 
the park, and from which the estate now 
takes its name. It is said that his ghost 
haunts the west drawing-room, which 
was formerly the chapel of the mon- 
astery ; and if so, you may chance to 
see it, as you come of a family renowned 
in Scotland for its second-sight and 
ghost-seeing. The Damerels have al- 
ways been a wealthy family—never much 
inclined to dissipation or to the extrava- 
gances of a court life. 

“It is now more than forty years 
since Ralph Damerel died, leaving two 
daughters: his wife, who had been a 
beauty and an heiress, had died some 
six years before. His eldest daughter, 
Harriet, according to the terms of the 
entail, inherited the estate. She was at 
that time a little over thirty years of 
age, and Caroline, the youngest daughter, 
was just sixteen. Caroline inherited her 
mother’s property, which was very large; 
but unfortunately the terms of the settle- 
ments left the power of bequeathing it to 
her father, and it was left to her so tied 
up that in the event of her marrying 
without her sister’s consent she would 
forfeit every penny of it. A very shame- 
ful sésalliance on the part of a distant 
relative of the family took place just be- 
fore Mr. Damerel’s death, and doubtless 
influenced him to make so strange and 
unjust a will. Besides, he had an ex- 
aggerated opinion of the good sense and 
strength of character of his eldest 
daughter, which was unfortunately - un- 
founded. Harriet Damerel was doubt- 
less a very intellectual’ woman, but her 
temper was contradictory and domineer- 
ing to the last degree. and at the same 
time was extremely violent. She was 
a confirmed invalid, and suffered terribly 
from a spinal complaint caused by a fall 
from her pony while she was quite a 
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child; and doubtless her physical ail- 
ments aided to render her temper so 
utterly insupportable. Caroline pos- 
sessed all her sister’s strength of cha- 
racter and intellectual acquirements, and 
was, besides, of a far more amiable and 
affectionate disposition. She was ex- 
tremely handsome, too, in her girlhood, 
and all Harriet’s ambition was centred 
in her and in the brilliant marriage she 
hoped to see her make. So suitor after 
suitor for Caroline’s hand presented 
himself and was rejected, without any 
opposition on the part of that young 
lady. I was a daily visitor at Abbots- 
mere in those days, as I was Harriet’s 
physician, and so saw all that transpired 
there. 

« About ten years after Mr. Damerel’s 
death, Harriet deemed .it expedient to 
invite her cousin Hugh, who would in- 
herit the estate in the event of both 
sisters dying unmarried, to spend the 
Christmas season at Abbotsmere. He 
was then a fine, spirited boy, about six- 
teen years of age. He accepted the in- 
vitation, and shortly after arrived, ac- 
companied by his tutor, Mr. Lisle. 
Gerald Lisle was a young man of good 


family, though he was poor, being that 
unfortunate creature, the younger son of 
a younger son. He was a splendid 
specimen of manhood, and as accom- 
plished and intelligent as he was hand- 


some. Before he had been a week in 
the house, Caroline and he were despe- 
rately in love with each other; and ere 
the month appointed for his pupil’s stay 
had expired, he had declared his love 
and had received the assurance that he 
was loved in return. 

“IT cannot pretend to describe to you, 
Margaret, the rage of Harriet on finding 
that Gerald Lisle, the penniless tutor, 
had dared to love, and, worse still, to 
win the love of her sister and heiress. 
His suit was rejected with every variety 
of insulting language which her sarcastic 
' and irritating disposition could suggest ; 
and after she had had a stormy scene 
with her cousin, who was extremely at- 
tached to his tutor, Hugh Damerel and 
Mr. Lisle quitted Abbotsmere; not, 
however, before the lovers had contrived 

Vor. ILI.—4 
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to have one last interview, in which, 
doubtless, they exchanged vows of un- 
failing constancy. 

«“ Harriet probably hoped to sway 
Caroline as easily to her will as she had 
ever before been able to do. But Caro- 
line loved—loved for the first time—and 
as fervently and as enduringly as those 
do to whom the grand passion of their 
lives comes when the fervor, the fickle- 
ness and the unreason of youth have 
passed. To all Harriet’s wrath she op- 
posed one declaration. ‘I shall marry 
Mr. Lisle,’ she said; and_ nothing could 
induce her to swerve from this deter- 
mination, simply and quietly expressed. 
She equaled her sister in resolution and 
force of character ; and I have seen her 
bear, apparently unmoved, a torrent of 
sarcasm and invective from Harriet’s 
lips that would have tried the temper 
and exhausted the patience of a saint. 
There were terrible scenes in those days, 
which were of course witnessed and 
talked about by the servants, but I never 
heard of any display of temper on Caro- 
line’s part. Probably her silence and 
self-command were more irritating to her 
sister than reproaches and anger would 
have been. 

“On the 18th of February, 1833 (I 
have cause to remember the date), my 
assistant came to my study to tell me 
that the Damerel carriage was at the 
door, and that Miss Caroline would be 
much obliged: to me if I would give her 
her sister’s medicines, as Miss Damerel 
was suffering very much. The medi- 
cines in question had been ordered from 
London for her use, and had arrived only 
the day before. They comprised an 
opiate draught of unusual strength, and 
a concentrated preparation to be used in 
external applications, and which was a 
powerful poison. I took them myself 
out to Miss Caroline and placed the 
phials in her hands. She was looking 
very ill: she was deadly pale, and the 
hand she extended to greet me shook 
sadly. I heard afterward that Harriet 
had inflicted upon her that morning an 
unusually long and violent scene, and 
that she was suffering from its effects. 

«¢Tell Miss Damerel,’ I said, «that 
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there are just two doses of the opiate in 
this phial, and on no account to take 
more than one dose before I see her 
again, as it is of unusual strength. And 
tell her, for Heaven’s sake, to be careful 
of the other, as it is a deadly poison. 
Ten drops of it would kill any one.’ 

«Miss Caroline promised to deliver 
my message, and the carriage drove off. 
I learned afterward that she repeated 
my exact words to her sister, who only 
answered by snatching the phials rudely 
from her. 

«¢ You need not tell me to be careful,’ 
she said, sneeringly: «I mean to live— 
ay, and to marry. You and your beg- 
gar lover shall never rule at Abbots- 
mere.’ With these words she swept up 
stairs and retired to her own room, 
double locking the door. 

“She did not make her appearance 
the next morning, and after some hours 
of anxiety and suspense, the door was 
broken open. She was found seated in 
her large arm-chair, still in the dress 
which she had worn the day before, but 
dead and cold. She must have been a 
corpse for some hours before she was 
found. The bottle which had contained 
the opiate lay empty beside her. I sup- 
pose she took one dose and dropped 
asleep, was wakened by a spasm of pain, 
and, bewildered and stupefied by what 
she had already taken, had swallowed 
the second dose mechanically.” 

«What became of the other phial, the 
one containing the lotion?” I asked. 
«Could she have taken a portion of that 
by mistake ?” 

“ No; that was hardly possible, warned 
as she had so lately been of its deadly 
nature. Unfortunately, however, in the 
confusion and flurry attendant upon the 
discovery of her death, a small table 
which stood near the door was over- 
turned—by Caroline herself, I think, as 
she entered. The phial of lotion had 
been placed upon that table, and was 
broken to pieces by the fall. But the 
fact that the bottle containing the opiate 
was empty, convinced me that an over- 
dose of that had caused her death, and 
that she had never meddled with the 
lotion at all. And such was the testi- 
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mony which I gave at the inquest. A 
post-mortem examination was not con- 
sidered necessary. And so the funeral 
took place, matters settled down quietly, 
and Abbotsmere had a new mistress, 
‘And a new master it will have soon,’ we 
all thought. But man proposes and God 
disposes. Harriet Damerel’s last words 
came strangely true. Gerald Lisle was 
not fated to be master of Abbotsmere. 
A few days after the funeral I received 
a letter postmarked Rome from Hugh 
Damerel, begging me to break to his 
cousin Caroline the news of the death 
of Mr. Lisle. He had died of typhoid 
fever in Rome the day before that on 
which Harriet Damerel had expired. 

“It was a fearful task—to seek out 
and tell that loving, hoping woman that 
hope and love and suspense were over, 
and that she was waiting for one who 
would come no more. _I shall never for- 
get that interview. When my dreadful 
story was told at last (I got it out some- 
how—Heaven knows how), she spoke 
no word, uttered no cry, but fell heavily 
at my feet in a dead faint, which was 
succeeded by one of the most terrible 
convulsions I ever witnessed. For weeks 
her life hung on a thread, and months 
elapsed before she left her room. In 
that illness every trace of bloom and 
brightness and youth departed. Caro- 
line Damerel to-day looks but little older 
than she did at the age of twenty-six.” 

« I do not wonder now at her nervous- 
ness and her delicate health!” was + 
involuntary exclamation. 

« You were sure to hear all this story 
some time or other—from the old family 
servants, most probably. So I thought 
it best to tell you the facts exactly as 
they occurred. Do you wonder now at 
my desire to procure for her the solace 
and comfort of your companionship? 
And if, sometimes, your duties are a lit- 
tle irksome, remember what a long trag- 
edy her life has been: bear with her, 
sympathize with her, fzty her. Yes, 
pity her, Margaret. You, Margaret Bruce, 
the governess, are more to be envied 


ghan Caroline Damerel, the lady of 


Abbotsmere.” 
And with these words Dr. Bentley 
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settled himself back in his corner and 
closed his eyes, fatigued probably by the 
length of the story he had told. And 
J, with my novel lying unopened on my 
lap, looked at the scenes that flitted 
past the car-window with vague, unsee- 
ing eyes, absorbed as I was in meditat- 
ing about what I had just heard. 

The soft twilight of the June evening 
was darkening into night when I bade 
farewell to Dr. Bentley at the Kendon 
station. A gray-haired, solemn-looking 
servant-man was waiting for me, with a 
wagonette for my accommodation and 
acar for my luggage. Abbotsmere was 
but four miles from Kendon, and I en- 
joyed greatly my drive in the warm, 
flower-scented air, and under the silvery 
light of the moon, which was just rising 
as we started from Kendon. We reached 
our destination all too soon, it seemed, 
and I was warmly received by a pleasant- 
looking elderly woman in black silk, who 
introduced herself to me as Mrs. Deane, 
the housekeeper. 

«Miss Damerel is not at home,” she 
said: “she has gone to dine with Lord 
and Lady de Cressyngham at the castle, 
and will not return till late. Will you 
have dinner now? or.would you prefer 
taking tea with me in my parlor ? 

I expressed my. preference for the 
latter meal. 

“Then come up stairs and I will 
show you the room Miss Caroline wishes 
you to have.” So saying, she led the 
way up the wide oak staircase, and 
along several passages, till she reached 
adoor, which she unlocked and threw 
open, saying, “This is your room,” as 
she did so. 

I entered and surveyed it curiously. 
It was a spacious apartment, the walls 
paneled with dark, venerable-looking 
oak, and the low, carved ceiling formed 
of the same wood. The furniture was 
massive and handsome, though the dark- 
red damask with which it was covered 
was faded and somewhat worn. A 
number of antique porcelain jars, Chinese 
mandarins, quaint, old-fashioned: boxes, 
etc. weré® scattered here and there on 
the mantel-shelf and the oddly-carved 
tables, and adorned the tops of two tall 
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cabinets, which were placed, one be- 
tween the two large windows, and the 
other in a corner by the door. Allto- 
gether, it was a handsome and comfort- 
able apartment, though somewhat an- 
tique-looking and gloomy, and was far 
more elegant than the quarters which 
are usually assigned to a governess or a 
companion. 

«“ The next room to this,” said Mrs. 
Deane, “is Miss Damerel’s library, and 
yonder door will give you access to it. 
She has caused a bell to be put up in 
her dressing-room, which lies just be- 
yond, so that she can summon you at 
any time. Would you like to see the 
library now ?” 

I assented, and she at once opened 
the door and preceded me, holding aloft 
the light she carried that I might be 
better enabled to inspect the room. It 
was not large, but was extremely ele- 
gant in all its appointments. The ex- 
quisitely carved bookcases, filled with 
volumes in costly and well-chosen bind- 
ings, the bronzes and busts, and the few 
choice paintings that filled up the vacant 
spaces on the walls, were all perfect in 
their way. A writing-table of carved 
oak occupied the centre of the apart- 
ment, and I took up one or two of the 
books with which it was covered. A 
volume of Les Rayons et les Ombres of 
Victor Hugo, Dante’s Vita Nuova, and 
Paul Heyse’s charming tale, 4” der 
Tiber, attested to the variety and nature 
of Miss Damerel’s studies. 

I purposely lingered as long as possi- 
ble over the abundant and cheerful meal 
provided for me in the housekeeper’s 
room. I was anxious to be presented 
to Miss Damerel before I retired, and 
by dint of starting the housekeeper to 
relating some old legends connected with 
the estate, I managed to attain my wish, 
as Miss Damerel returned earlier than 
usual, and at once expressed a desire to 
see me. She received me in her library, 
and I was surprised at the elegance and 
dignity of her ‘appearance. Instead of: 
the frail, sickly-looking being I had pic- 
tured to myself, I saw before me a tall, 
stately woman, thin and pale, indeed; 
but with no apparent evidences of ill 
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health visible in her countenance or 
form. Her features were fine, and her 
large blue eyes retained much of their 
lustre. Her hair was thickly sprinkled 
with silver, it is true, but as it had been 
originally very light, it presented the ap- 
pearance of having been powdered, and 
the effect was decidedly becoming. Her 
mouth was the only unpleasant feature 
in her face. The lips were thin, and in 
repose were closely compressed, while 
decision and fixedness of purpose were 
visible in their every curve and line. 
Her teeth, however, were perfectly beau- 
tiful, and her smile was sweetness itself. 
She was attired in a violet satin dress, 
with a coiffure and collar of old Vene- 
tian guipure lace, while a mantle of the 
same costly and exquisite fabric was 
thrown over her shoulders. A brooch 
and ear-rings of magnificent diamonds 
(the Damerel diamonds were celebrated, 
as I afterward learned) completed her 
toilette, which was superb, and yet was 
proper and appropriate to her age. The 
perfect grace and courtesy with which 
she greeted me charmed me at once. 
«You will find your duties somewhat 
irksome, I fear,” she said, kindly, «but 
I will do all that lies in my power to 
make them as easy to you as circum- 
stances will permit.” 

The next few days passed as pleas- 
antly as possible. I usually read aloud 
to Miss Damerel for an hour or two 
every morning, after which we read 
German or Italian together for some 
time. The rest of the day she generally 
drove, or paid visits, or received com- 
pany, so that I was at liberty to wander 
in the park, to admire the garden or to 
explore the recesses of the great library, 
which was on the ground floor, Miss 
Damerel’s pretty room being but a 
recent arrangement and sacred to her 
use alone. That contained only the 
modern and lighter authors, while Frois- 
sart’s Chronicles and Sir Philip Sydney’s 
Arcadia were the most frivolous reading 
which the grand old Gothic library 
afforded. 

One night, about a week after my ar- 
rival, I was aroused shortly after mid- 
night by the sound of the bell. I rose 
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at once, dressed hastily and in a few min- 
utes entered Miss Damerel’s library. 
I found her pacing the room with hurried 
steps. Her brow was knit, her hands 
clenched, and a strange, wild look had 
replaced her usually calm and serene ex- 
pression. As soon as she saw me she 
paused in her walk, and placing a chair 
beside her own at the writing-table, she 
motioned to me to take it, seating her- 
self at the same time. I would fain 
have made some inquiry respecting her 
evident suffering, but she imposed si- 
lence on me by a slight yet imperious 
gesture. Taking a volume of Goethe’s 
works from the table, she opened it at 
the second scene of Faust. She then 
produced a manuscript, which proved to 
be an attempt of her own to translate that 
most untranslatable of poems in the 
metre and rhythm of the original. My 
superior knowledge of German enabled 
me to suggest various alterations and 
corrections as she read aloud, now from 
the manuscript and now from the origi- 
nal, consulting me, as she did so, re- 
specting the more obscure and difficult 
passages. After some two hours passed 
in this manner, Miss Damerel lighted a 
spirit-lamp under a large silver coffee- 
urn which stood on a side-table, and in 
a few minutes she placed a cup of hot, 
fragrant coffee before me. I took it 
thankfully, but she refused to share it 
with me. 

«“ T need no coffee to make me wake- 
ful,” she said with a faint smile. 

After I had partaken of the coffee, 
she took a volume of the tragedies of 
Alfieri from one of the bookcases, and 
we were occupied with La Congiura dei 
Pazzi till the red morning sunshine 
streamed through the curtains, and our 
long night was over. 

“Well,” thought I, as I re-entered 
my own room and commenced my prepa- 
rations to retire to rest, “I cannot say that 
I find this midnight work so very un- 
pleasant. Many a time before have I 
studied all night, and then merely for 
my own gratification. And if only the 
nights do not come too close together—” 
But here I lost all recollection of my 
toils in a profound slumber, in which 
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Mephistophiles and Lorenzo di Medici 
haunted my dreams in bewildering com- 
ionship. 

I found that my services were thus 
required sometimes as often as three 
times, seldom less than twice, a week. 
But every arrangement which kindness 
and consideration could suggest was 
made to render these duties as easy and 
as little wearisome as possible. My 
hours of daylight repose were never in- 

fringed upon, and orders were given 
that my meals should be prepared at any 
| hour I chose to order them. I pos- 
_ sessed a good constitution and an un- 
| filing delight in literature, so that I 
' took great pleasure in our midnight 
studies. And, moreover, as time passed 
on, I became much attached to Miss 
' Damerel. Her brilliant intellect and her 
extensive acquirements filled me with 
| admiration, and the invariable kindness 
- and courtesy with which she treated 
_ me won my affection, while all my wo- 
' manly sympathy was aroused by her evi- 
dent sufferings and by my recollection 
of the sorrow the memory of which still 
» overshadowed her lonely life. 
| And now I am coming to the most 
- gingular part of my story. I do not ex- 
pect that any one will believe it: I can 
only vouch for the truth of what I relate. 
I had been some months at Abbotsmere 
when the following incident occurred. 

One cold November evening I retired 
at an unusually early hour to my room. 
Being in expectation of a summons from 
Miss Damerel, I did not go to bed, but, 
changing my dress for the loose wrapper 
which I usually wore during our studies 
at night, I threw myself on a small sofa 
that stood near the fire, and fell asleep 
almost immediately. I suppose I had 
slept about an hour, when I was awa- 
kened suddenly by some one pronouncing 
these words : 

« Look in the Blue Cabinet.” 

I started at once to a sitting posture 
and looked round. The fire was blazing 
brightly, and by its light I saw a woman 
standing at the foot of the sofa. I 
thought, at first, that Miss Damerel had 
rung for me, and finding that the sound 
of the bell failed to arouse me, had come 
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herself to waken me. But a second 
glance dispelled the idea. The figure 
before me bore no resemblance to Miss 
Damerel. She was not nearly so tall; 
and, as well as I could judge by the 
flickering firelight, was pale and had 
very black hair. She wore a gray dress, 
made with the short skirts and gigot 
sleeves which were fashionable some 
thirty years ago, and a black shawl, bor- 
dered with bright-colored flowers, hung 
loosely around her. I saw the figure 
for one moment only, for the flame sud- 
denly sank down and left the room in 
almost total darkness. I sprang up in- 
stantly, seized a candle and lighted it at 
the glowing embers, but the woman was 
gone. I was alone: both doors were 
locked and bolted as they were when 
I first lay down. I searched the room 
thoroughly, but there was no one there. 
I retired to bed, and being a woman 
of strong nerves, I managed to fall 
asleep. But what broken, uneasy slum- 
ber, what fearful dreams, haunted my 
pillow that night, I need not describe. 
Morning came at last, and I was glad to 
rise and seek some refreshment from a 
walk in the wintry morning air. Dur- 
ing my stroll I pondered seriously over 
the propriety of telling any one of what 
I had seen, but I finally decided not to 
speak of it at all. «It may have been 
all a delusion,” I argued to myself, 
«and Miss Damerel might think I was 
threatened with some disorder of the 
brain.” And so I said nothing; but I 
must confess thas I approached my room 
on the following evening with consider- 
able apprehension. I saw nothing and 
heard nothing, however; and as the 
days passed on, I gradually came to 
look upon the whole affair as a dream. 
About two weeks after this occur- 
rence Miss Damerel announced to her 
household her intention of going to 
spend some days with her cousin and 
heir, the Hugh Damerel mentioned by 
Dr. Bentley, who was now a middle- 
aged gentleman with a numerous family. 
He resided on his estate, a small but 
beautiful place called Elm Grove, in the 
adjoining county. I was not to accom- 
pany her, and she kindly expressed the 
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hope that I would find the perfect quiet 
and repose of the period of her absence 
beneficial to me. The third night after 
her departure I was again awakened by 
the words, 

“Look in the Blue Cabinet.” 

I started up, and by the light of the 
night-lamp, which I had burned every 
night since my former adventure, I saw 
the same pale, black-haired woman in 
gray standing beside my bed. I sprang 
out instantly, but the figure retired back- 
ward till it was concealed from view by 
the bed-curtains. I drew the curtains 
back: there was no one there. I tried 
the doors, and found the bolts undis- 
turbed, and the windows were inaccessi- 
ble. Terrified, trembling and utterly 
unnerved, I wrapped myself in my 
dressing-gown, and snatching up my 
night-lamp, hurried through the dark 
passages and up the echoing stairs till 
I reached the housekeeper’s bed-room. 
I soon roused her from her slumbers, 
and telling her I had been troubled by 
a frightful dream, I prevailed upon her 
to let me pass the remainder of the 
night with her. I returned to my own 
room as soon as it was broad daylight, 
but my toilet was performed hastily and 
with trembling hands. 

As soon as breakfast was over I went 
in search of Mrs. Deane, determined, if 
possible, to find out something respect- 
ing the identity and purpose of my mys- 
terious and spectral visitant. I found 
her in the linen-room, busily engaged in 
examining and arranging its snowy, lav- 
ender-scented stores. I offered to assist 
her in some delicate needlework which 
was found to be necessary in the way 
of repairs—an offer which she gladly 
accepted, and we adjourned with our 
work to her cozy little parlor. She was 
a chatty, agreeable old personage, and I 
easily contrived to lead the conversation 
to the various specimens of curious and 
antique furniture which the house con- 
tained. After talking some time about 
the Venetian mirrors, the old tapestry, 
the carvings executed by Grinling Gib- 
bons, etc., I asked, 

“Is there not a piece of furniture in 
the house called the Blue Cabinet ?” 


° 
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“ Certainly there is,” was the answer: 
‘where did you hear about ‘it ?” 

«I have heard some one mention the 
name since my arrival here,” I replied. 

“Yes, it stands in your room—the 
tall cabinet between the windows, with 
the blue china panels on the doors, 
Miss Harriet used to keep her knick- 
knacks and curiosities there, but it is 
empty now, I believe, and has been ever 
since her death.” 

«Then the room I now occupy was 
formerly Miss Harriet’s ?” 

The housekeeper looked disturbed : 

“I had not meant to tell you, for fear 
you might feel nervous about sleeping 
there. But it was her bed-room, and 
she died in it. Now I’ve told you the 
whole truth, and I hope you will not feel 
worried about it.” 

I reassured the kind-hearted woman, 
and she went on: 

“Yes, she was found dead there early 
one winter morning. She had not even 
undressed herself the night before. I was 
her own maid in those days, and though 
I was not over fond of her, still I was 
sorry when she was taken off so sudden. 
Miss Caroline gave me the dress and 
shawl she had on when she was found, 
but I’ve never worn them. If you like, 
I'll show them to you, for I’ve always 
kept them very carefully.” 

I eagerly assented, and, rising, Mrs. 
Deane selected a key from a bunch 
which hung at her side and unlocked 
an old-fashioned press which stood in 
one corner of the room. From one of 
its compartments she drew out a dress 
of gray gros de Naples silk, and a 
shawl of black Canton crape, with a 
border of bright-colored flowers embroi- 
dered on it—a costume the very coun- 
terpart in hue and fashion of that wora 
by my ghostly visitor. As she held up 
the dress for my inspection a small ob- 
ject wrapped in paper fell from its folds 
to the floor. I picked it up and gave it 
to Mrs. Deane, who laid down the dress 
and unfolded the paper. It contained a 
stick of red sealing-wax. 

“I forgot that I had this,” she said, 
wrapping it up again carefully. «This 
stick of sealing-wax was found clenched 
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in Miss Harriet’s hand after her death ; 
so I always keep it with the dress and 
shawl.” 

«Does Miss Caroline look like her 
sister?” I inquired, whilst aiding Mrs. 
Deane to fold and replace the articles. 

«Not a bit. Miss Harriet was pale 
and sallow, and had very dark hair. 
Miss Caroline had a lovely color when 
she was young, and her hair was very 
light. She is a real Damerel: Miss 
Harriet took after her mother.” 

«Is there no portrait of Miss Harriet 
in the house ?” 

«There is no large picture of her, 
but the next time you go into the picture- 
gallery, look at that case of miniatures 
which hangs under the picture of Colo- 
nel Guy, who was killed in the American 
war. The centre miniature in the third 
row is Miss Harriet.” 

As soon as my share of the needle- 
work was finished, I proceeded to the 
picture-gallery, which was quite a large 
one, occupying the whole of the second 
floor of the east wing. I easily found 
the case of miniatures, and drew aside 
the green silk curtain which covered it 
with an eager hand. My last lingering 
doubts were at once dispelled. There, 
in red velvet, and with pearls twined 
among the elaborate puffs and bows of 
her black hair, but pale, sallow and for- 
bidding-looking, I beheld my nocturnal 
visitor. I had seen the spectre of Har- 
riet Damerel. 

“ Well,” thought I, as I drew the cur- 
tain again before the case, «the task the 
ghost has imposed upon me is certainly 
an easy one, and I wé?/ look in the Blue 
Cabinet ; that is, if I can get Miss Da- 
merel’s permission to do so.” For 
governess though I had been, paid com- 
panion though I was, the instincts of a 
lady were too strong within me to per- 
mit me to pry, secretly, into the closed 
drawers of the article in question. 

Miss Damerel returned at the ap- 
pointed time, and the day after she ar- 
rived I asked her if I might be allowed 
to use the Blue Cabinet as a receptacle 
for my papers. She assented readily. 
“You will find it almost empty, and so 
quite ready for your use,” she said. 





«There may be some few things in it, 
but I removed everything of importance 
of of value some years ago. One of 
the drawers sticks fast and cannot be 
opened, but I trust that you will find 
space enough in the others for your 
purpose.” 

Miss Damerel was in no mood for 
reading or studying the next morning, 
so I went at once from the breakfast- 
room to my apartment to commence my 
investigations. As I closed the door, I 
glanced half fearfully around the room, 
in the vague expectation of seeing some 
ghostly, spectral form. But the room 
was as quiet and empty as ever. I was 
its only occupant; so, smiling at my 
own nervous fancies, I unlocked the 
doors of the Blue Cabinet. 

The cabinet was high, but not very 
wide. It was made of some very dark, 
unpolished wood, and the doors were 
paneled with Chinese tiles of blue and 
white porcelain. The centre portion 
of the interior was occupied by a niche, 
lined with faded blue silk, in which stood 
a little clock of tarnished gilt, represent- 
ing a female figure seated in a chariot, 
the wheel forming the clock-face. The 
rusty works emitted a feeble tick or two 
as I touched it, and then were silent 
again. On each side of the niche were 
rows of small drawers, six on each side, 
and below it were four larger drawers, 
extending across the entire width of the 
cabinet. I commenced my researches 
with these. There was nothing in the 
uppermost one but dust and some dried 
rose leaves. The second and third were 
empty. In the fourth and lowest one, I 
found a broken fan of carved sandal- 
wood, and a knot of faded purple velvet 
ribbon, embroidered with discolored seed 
pearls. I then opened the top drawer 
of the row on the left side of the niche. 
It was filled with papers, which I took 
out with a thrill of expectation and ex- 
amined carefully, but they proved to be 
entirely unimportant. Some receipted 
bills of the years 1831 and °32, a few old 
invitation cards, and a yellow, crumpled 
copy of verses, beginning « Fair Harriet 
with starry eyes,” signed “Edward,” 
and bearing date June 12, 1813, alone 
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rewarded my investigations. ll the 
other drawers on that side were empty, 
as were also the two uppermost drawers 
of the other row. In the third there 
were a few rare foreign shells. The 
fourth drawer stuck fast and resisted all 
my efforts to open it. The fifth con- 
tained two small landscape drawings in 
pencil, and a pocket-book covered with 
faded red morocco, and with H. D., 1832, 
stamped on the side in gilt letters. This 
last I took out and opened. Its various 
pockets and compartments were empty, 
but it contained a few leaves covered 
with memoranda, written in a delicate 
female hand. My hopes of a discovery 
were again aroused, but a careful perusal 
elicited nothing more momentous than 
various lists of purchases and commis- 
sions, of which the following may serve 
as specimens : 

«March 3d—Sent to Celestine for a 
bibib and a cottage bonnet. Must have 
my Polish willow plume exchanged for 
a plume frimalee. 

« March 8th—Sent by Mrs. Wardour 
to London for 

« A lemon-colored challis dress, 

« A coronet comb, 

« Six pairs of long white kid gloves. 

«Also sent my blonde scarf to be 
cleaned.” 

I opened the sixth and last drawer. 
It was empty. 

I was about to close the cabinet and 
retire, when I remembered the closed 
drawer. “I will fulfill the ghost’s in- 
junction to the very letter,” I said to my- 
self. “Let me see if I cannot open 
this refractory drawer, and then my 
search will be definitely at an end.” 

I pulled and shook the little ivory 
knob which served as a handle, but in 
vain. The drawer was fast, and would 
not stir. Looking narrowly at the crack 
between it and the ledge above, I saw 
that something was wedged in there, 
which probably prevented it from mov- 
ing. Going to my work-box, I took out 
a penknife, and, opening the broad blade, 
I passed it carefully along the crack till 
it encountered the obstruction, I worked 
at it for some moments without effect, 
but at last it gave way, and with some 
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difficulty I pulled the drawer open. | 
found that a drop of sealing-wax had 
fallen on the edge of the drawer, and as 
the drawer had been closed while the 
wax was still warm, it had been thus, as 
it were, sealed in its place. Within it 
lay two objects—a small bottle and a 
letter. 

I took out the phial first, and ex. 
amined it with some curiosity. It was 
one of those small, thick bottles of cut 
glass once so much used to contain 
smelling salts. It was stoppered with 
glass, and was nearly filled with a dark, 
thick-looking fluid. To the neck was at- 
tached a slip of paper on which was 
written, “ Part of my medicine. To be 
analyzed.” The letter was folded in the 
style common before the introduction of 
envelopes, but very irregularly and as if 
done in haste. It lay with the seal up- 
permost—a large splotchy-looking seal 
of red wax—and several drops of wax 
spotted its surface. I took it up and 
looked at the other side, where the di- 
rection would naturally be. It bore this 
superscription, written in a tremulous, 
irregular hand: «To be opened by the 
finder, in case of my death. HARRIET 
DAMEREL. February 18, 1833.” 

These, then, were the articles for 
which I had been so strangely told to 
look in the Blue Cabinet. And I felt 
my blood run cold as I realized the 
weight of this evidence of the reality 
of the spectre I had seen. “It was 
then no dream, no vain delusion,” I 
thought. I shuddered as I pictured to 
myself the dying woman, with the fatal 
lethargy already stealing away her senses, 
rousing herself to struggle against it and 
to write—what? Could it be any direc- 
tions about her property, any last wishes 
for her successor to fulfill? Then why 
was not the paper directed to her sister? 
And if, as Dr. Bentley had surmised, she 
had died in consequence of taking a 
double dose of the opiate, what did the 
phial contain, and what was the meaning 
of the inscription it bore? Yet, as 
seemed probable, if the phial contained 
the second dose of the opiate, and she _ 
had taken but one, what had caused her 
death? It was all a mystery, and 
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though the solution probably lay before 
me in that sealed letter, I could not pre- 
vail upon myself to open it. My father, 
wise old Scotchman as he was, used al- 
ways to impress upon me, in my med- 
dling and mischievous childhood, the 
importance of never interfering in other 
people’s business. And, clearly, the 
private affairs of the late Harriet Dam- 
erel were no concern of mine. If a 
crime had been committed, if the paper 
and the phial contained any dark evi- 
dences of poison and murder, what good 
would it do were I to break the seal, 
which, as the finder of the letter, I sup- 
posed I was entitled to do by the direc- 
tion written upon it? “No,” I said to 
myself, “I will burden my soul with no 
such responsibility. Miss Damerel is 
evidently the person in whose hands 
these discoveries of mine should be 
placed.” And, stifling a fearful suspicion 
which began unbidden to obtrude it- 
self, I hastily took up both bottle and 
letter and went in search of Miss 
Damerel. 

I found her in her library, engaged in 
tuning over the contents of a newly- 
arrived box of books from Mudie’s. I 
laid the phial and the letter, the latter 
with its unbroken seal uppermost, before 
her. ‘Here, madam,” I said, “is a 
sealed paper and a little bottle which I 
found in that drawer of the Blue Cabi- 
net which has remained unopened for so 
long.” 

She was absorbed in her occupation, 
and without vouchsafing more than a 
casual glance at the articles in question, 
she opened a drawer in the table, laid 





them in and turned the key. She then 
proceeded to question me respecting some 
of the books, and we conversed together 
for some minutes. I soon left her, and 
as I closed the door I heard her unlock 
the drawer. 

I never slept again in the Oak Cham- 
ber, as my late apartment was called. 
At my request I was transferred to less 
elegant but more tranquil quarters. I 
remained with Miss Damerel till her 
death, which event occurred a little 
more than a year ago : she died of pneu- 
monia. She never alluded in any way 
to the paper found by me in the Blue 
Cabinet. She left me five hundred 
pounds in her will, and also a beautiful 
little miniature of herself, set in pearls, 
and with a tock of her hair at the back. 
Hugh Damerel is master now of Ab- 
botsmere. His eldest son and heir, 
Caroline Damerel’s godson, is named 
Gerald Lisle. So, after all, Gerald Lisle 
Damerel will probably one day rule at 
Abbotsmere. 

I have been married now for some 
months to Dr. Hill, the partner and 
probable successor of Dr. Bentley. I 
shall never forget my kind and beloved 
mistress, and I shall never cease to 
mourn her loss. But often and often I 
find myself asking mentally that now 
unanswerable question, “What was in 
that letter ?” 

And, worse still, when a suspicion as 
to the cause of Harriet Damerel’s death 
crosses my mind, another question per- 
sistently occurs to me—the old legal one : 

“© Cué bono?” For whose benefit ? 

Lucy HAMILTON HOOPER. 
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THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


be aged monarch of the world of time, 
The Year, is dying; and the solemn Night, 
High-priest of Death, yet herald of the Day, 
Advances slowly, with majestic step, 

And folds the earth in melancholy gloom ; 

Yet still the Year, upright upon his throne, 
Rules all his kingdom as in days of old. 

But see! he trembles, and his sceptre shakes, 
His ear is bent to listen, and his eyes 

Are fixed on vacancy, and shine with light 
Drawn from the future; and he seems to hear 
Death’s footsteps in the darkness, and the sound 
Of ghostly voices calling him to die. 

The hour approaches, and the churches gleam 
With flickering tapers, whose uncertain light 
Streams through the painted windows, and divides 
The darkness into shadows—giant shapes 
That nod and beckon, waving to and fro, 

And mix like phantoms with the entering throng. 
The massive bells, like sentinels on high, 

Toll forth their warning to the crowd below: 
Then choral voices to the sky ascend, 

Their gentler music mingling with the swell 

Of mighty organs, whose majestic tones, 
Trembling and shuddering in rhythmic throbs, 
Resound in anthems for the dying Year. 

All Nature mourns; and in her secret shrines— 
Spots where humanity but rarely treads— 

The forest aisles and columns; and the domes 
And spires of the mountain ranges, where the snow 
Is never melted; and the stormy shores 

Of rocky islets, where the sea-bird’s nest 

Can find no shelter from the drifting spray ; 
And frowning cliffs that overhang the sea, 

All undermined with caverns—are there signs 

Of mourning deeper than the mind of man 

Can e’er experience or frame in speech. 

The stars are hidden, and the sombre clouds 
Drop icy tears upon the frozen earth: 

The air is filled with melancholy sounds, 

Which seem like echoes from another world, 
Half heard through silence. Not a note is heard 
From bird or insect, or from living thing: 

Death reigns pre-eminent! But in the woods 
The misty spirits of forgotten Years 

Wail mournful dirges through the drooping trees: 
Then, sweeping onward to the moaning sea, 
Borne on the winds, they whisper to the waves, 
Awake the booming anthems of the storm, 
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Unchain the echoes prisoned on the shore, 
And bind the whole in one grand melody. 
The time draws nearer steadily, and soon 
A thousand bells exultantly proclaim 
That Death and Life have mingled; for the Year, 
Struck down by Death, has vanished from the world, 
Yet left new life behind him. Brave and _ strong, 
Bright as the phoenix, has the young New Year 
Out of the ashes of the Old leaped forth, 
To rule the world in triumph. Ring, ye bells! 
Your gladdest welcome to the new-born Year: 
Peal joy unmingled over all the world, 
Till sorrow turns to gladness, and the clouds 
That cover Nature disappear in smiles. 
Let us not greet our sovereign with tears 
And mournful dirges, but with happy shouts, 
And strains of music woven out of joy; 
But, though exultant, let us not forget 
The many virtues of the good Old Year. 
We owe thee reverence, departed friend ! 
For many benefits received from thee. 
Let still thy spirit hover round our hearts, 
And warm our sympathies with thoughts of joys 
Which we experienced beneath thy reign ; 
And, though no earthly diadem be thine, 
The haloed memories around thy head 
Shall make a crown more precious than a king’s. 
And thou, whose reign is only just begun! 
We hail thee ruler and rejoice with thee. 
Thou art our hope: both pain and pleasure come 
Wrapped in thy future to us. Life and death, 
Tears and bright smiles, the sunshine and the rain, 
We see forthcoming, and we look to thee 
For even distribution. Bring not pain 
To one more than another; nor of joy 
More than can benefit; but be thou just, 
So naught but thanks can follow in thy train. 
As for thyself, thy destiny is sure ; 
For all the planets weave thy thread of life 
Into a fabric of the richest hues, 
Whereon thy fate is pictured. Born from Death, 
To Death again shalt thou return at last ; 
But o’er a glorious circle of bright life 
Thou shalt meanwhile move proudly, undisturbed. 
Out of the blank obscurity that shrouds 
Thine early infancy thou shalt emerge 
Into the warmth and sunshine of thy youth ; 
And playful Spring shall wreath around thee then 
Her sweetest violets and blossoms rare, 
And crown thy head with beauty. Then shall come 
The gorgeous Summer, statelier than a queen, 
Bringing rich gifts from garden and from field 
As tribute to thy manhood. Then, O Year! 
Thy soul will warm with eminent desires 
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To rear some monument to thy renown, 
And, chorused onward by exultant songs 
From all the choirs of Nature, thou wilt pass 
Into the prime and glory of thy life, 


To meet the ruddy Autumn, 


Bursting sheaves 


From bounteous harvests of the golden grain, 
The vineyards loaded with their purple gems, 
The blushing orchards, and the humbler gifts 
Hidden beneath the surface of the soil, 

Will mark thy progress, and thereby fulfill 
Thine aspirations to perform great deeds. 
The forests decked in crimson and in gold 
Will bow before thee as thou marchest on, 


And herald thee to Winter. 


Then thy hair 


Will slowly whiten with the snows of age, 
And with the heartfelt blessings of a throng 
Of grateful subjects ringing in thine ears, 

Just as the earth completes its circled course, 
Thy fate will summon thee—thy task be done. 


FRANK WIGGLESWORTH CLARKE, 
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E was born in a little Corsican vil- 

lage almost in the centre of the 
island which was the birth-place of the 
great Napoleon ; and this seems to have 
foreshadowed the strange intimacy which 
afterward existed between himself and 
“his uncle’s nephew.” At four years 
old he had the misfortune to lose his 
mother, and was left alone with his over- 
indulgent father, who spared the rod, and 
not only repented of it in his own con- 
science, but made the son more than 
once in his stormy career wish that he 
had been punished as a boy rather than 
be forced to pay a fearful penalty in 
later life. A man of magnificent name, 
Numa Muraccioli, and of lofty antece- 
dents—for he had been a combatant in 
the battle of Waterloo—became his first 
teacher in a village school. But his im- 
petuous, reckless temper soon brooked 
no restraint: he domineered by force or 
by cunning over his schoolmates, beat- 
ing the little ones and biting the larger ; 
and he spared not the unlucky master, 





who was a brave soldier, but a bad 


teacher. Whenever the boy was pun- 
ished, he revenged himself instantly by 
playing the poor ex-soldier a trick ; and 
soon his reputation became so bad that 
if the church-steeple had been found 
missing some fine morning, the future 
“secret agent” would at once have been 
suspected. 

He was speedily dismissed, and sent 
to watch over the goats of his uncle. 
But here also he was rather spoiled, for 
he knew full well that he was neither 
the servant nor the shepherd of his 
uncle, his mother’s brother, but his 
adopted son, who for a pastime only 
tended the goats that were his own, as 
they had formed part of his mother’s 
dowry. His temper, naturally fierce 
and fiery, instead of being guided and 
checked, became only more self-willed 
by his uncle’s kindness and the wild 
freedom he was allowed to enjoy. His 
great amusement was to chase the horse 
or the ox he might meet on the scanty 
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mountain-pastures, or to engage in a 
regular steeple-chase after a wild ass, 
never resting content till he had cap- 
tured and subdued the animal. This 
practice made him as fleet as he was 
strong, and he soon became noted in 
the village-games for his superb phys- 
ical development. For six years he 
never saw a church, a house or a bed. 
During spring and summer he lived in 
the mountains, while autumn and winter 
were spent on the wild coast in sight of 
the Mediterranean. 

When he was fifteen years old, his 
father suddenly concluded to take him 
home and make a farmer of him. The 
laborious life of a peasant was, however, 
not at all to his taste: after many years 
of freedom, during which he had either 
roamed merrily over the country or 
lounged lazily on the fragrant turf, he 
found little pleasure in bending over his 
work, and digging and hoeing day after 
day. It was probably with a view to 
escape from this drudgery that he al- 
lowed his father to marry him, at the 
early age of nineteen, after Corsican 
fashion, to a young cousin of his, whom 
he had often seen at the house, and al- 
ways heard spoken of as gentle and vir- 
tuous. She was, however, no sooner 
married than the dove changed into a 
hawk. She thought only of her own 
family, for whose benefit she robbed her 
husband’s house; and soon the young 
husband and wife found it impossible to 
live any longer under the same roof. 

Fortunately, a remedy was ready at 
hand. The conscription called for young 
Corsicans; and, although the henpecked 
man might have obtained a substitute 
through the kindness of his relatives, 
he preferred the risk of being killed in 
battle to the wretchedness of his home. 
The same evening on which he had de- 
clared his intention to enter the army 
saw him leave his father in secret, to 
avoid the tears and lamentations of the 
rest of the family. 

Griscelli—for such was the name of 
our hero—went straight to Ajaccio, the 
cradle of all the Bonapartes, and entered 
the Sixtieth regiment of the line as re- 
cruit. It was, however, not there, but 
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in a small village near Murato, that he 
commenced his military career as a con- 
script. The very morning after his ar- 
rival he was out on the drill-ground, and 
regaled with a thousand «Eyes right!” 
«“ Eyes left!” His lieutenant happened 
to be a Corsican like himself, and be- 
came interested in his welfare: he sent, 
therefore, for Griscelli, and urged upon 
him the great importance of devoting all 
his energies to his duties, so that he 


might master the elements of the drill, 


fencing, reading and writing as soon as 
possible, and then enter the regimental 
school—the only way to promotion. For 
a wonder, the wild young Corsican ap- 
preciated the wisdom of such counsels : 
his heart swelled with ambition. He 
longed to learn how to read and write, 
and, above all, he was anxious to get rid 
of the intolerable daily drilling. Ina few 
months he had sufficiently distinguished 
himself in the latter to rise from a mere 
conscript to a regular soldier, and to be 
admitted to the regimental school. He 
threw himself now with renewed ardor 
into the elementary studies, and acquired 
some knowledge of history and geogra- 
phy; but it was in the fencing-school 
that he earned the greatest distinction, 
thanks to his admirable physique and 
early training. 

A few months later his regiment was 
ordered to the South of France, and the 
battalion to which he belonged was sent 
to garrison the little town of Rodez. It 
was here that his remarkable adventures 
began with a sad tragedy. 

The quartermaster of his company 
was taken sick, and Griscelli was or- 
dered to fill his place during the march. 
It became his duty to rise at three in the 
morning and to go on with the vanguard, 
so as to be the first in the towns or vil- 
lages where the troops halted. The 
position was pleasant enough, as it gave 
the lucky holder the right to sell billets, 
to provide himself with the best of quar-_ 
ters, and to be exempt from the irksome 
duties of others. He arrived, in com- 
pany with another quartermaster, at ten 
o’clock in the town of Rodez, received 
from the officer of the Fifth regiment, 
whose place their own regiment took, 
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the list of billets, and went to a café, 
where they proposed to wait till the 
troops should enter. It so happened 
that the café was. crowded, and in trying 
to find a seat the two soldiers had to 
put several persons seated in front of 
the shop to some trouble. One of the 
citizens of the place, seeing the other 
quartermaster pass near his little table, 
said, pointing at him: “Look at that 
young fellow: he looks as if he had 
swallowed a ramrod.” The words were 
no sooner said than his face turned red 
and swelled in an instant from a tre- 
mendous box on the ears which he had 
received. As soon as Griscelli heard 
the blow, his hot Corsican blood began 
to boil, and he raised a chair to knock 
down the thoughtless aggressor. Im- 
mediately a cry arose for the watch. 
The citizens ran in all directions, and 
the two soldiers remained masters of the 
position. 

The next day, however, two men— 
apparently two of the innocent coffee- 
drinkers — presented themselves with 
sharp foils at the gate of the barracks, 
and inquired for the two quartermasters. 


The young, hot-blooded soldiers asked 
for no explanations, but followed their 
visitors to the banks of the river, which 
then formed the frontier between France 


and Piedmort. Here the insulted man 
pulled off his coat and challenged Gris- 
celli’s friend. 

As soon as the two combatants en- 
gaged, it became evident that the appar- 
ent citizen was in reality an accomplished 
swordsman, and perhaps a practiced duel- 
ist. Griscelli immediately tried to put 
his comrade on his guard, and called to 
him: “Be careful or the game is lost !” 
But the young soldier listened only to 
his courage, and made a bold lunge: 
his adversary immediately took advan- 
tage of the opening, engaged his foil 
and whirled it to a distance of ten feet 
behind him: then lowering his own foil, 
he said contemptuously to the quarter- 
master, “ You can pick up your weapon, 
conscript.” 

The word “conscript,” a term of con- 
tempt in the army, roused the wildest 
fury in Griscelli’s heart, and without say- 


‘was seated at a table. 
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ing a word he threw down his coat, 
seized the foil of his friend, and con. 
fronted the victorious citizen with the 
words: “Here is another conscript for 
you.” His adversary at once consented 
to the second duel, but after a few passes 
he became aware of the difference in 
strength and skill between his new an- 
tagonist and the former one. He at- 
tempted the same manceuvre, was un- 
successful, and in the next instant had 
six inches of cold steel right under the 
fifth rib. The blood poured in a stream 
from his mouth, and two of his friends 
carried him to the hospital. 

The Corsican and his friends returned 
to the barracks, but although they pro- 
posed to keep the affair a profound se- 
cret, the duel was not allowed to pass un- 
noticed. Two days afterward the two 
quartermasters were summoned before 
the commanding officer : here they found 
the general surrounded by his staff and 
all the officers of the little garrison, and 
began to tremble for their fate. The 
general asked them which of the two 
had murdered a peaceful citizen. At 
the word “murder” a murmur of indig- 
nation was heard in the assembly. Some 
one behind Griscelli exclaimed, « That 
is not surprising—they are Corsicans.” 
Furious at the insult, and forgetting en- 
tirely where he was, Griscelli exclaimed, 
“Killed in regular duel before witnesses 
—yes, general ; but murdered, no !” 

“ Well, then, tell us how it happened,” 
said a gentleman in citizen’s dress, who 
The young Cor- 
sican then told the whole story truth- 
fully, from the scene at the café to the 
torrent of blood. 

When he had finished, the general 
asked the lawyer if this account agreed 
with the official report; and when he 
was assured that this was the case, he 
said to the successful duelist: «Very 
well, my son: here, take these twenty 
francs. The man whom you have killed 
was a bully, whom they had sent over 
from Africa, and who has played the 
same trick on many poor fellows of the 
Fifth regiment ; but you taught him a 
lesson which he cannot forget.” The 
colonel of the regiment then came up, 
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shook hands with him and congratu- 
lated him on his courage and his dis- 
cretion: the other officers followed the 
example of their commander, and Gris- 
celli enjoyed his first triumph. 

Such, however, are the sentiments 
cherished in the French army ; and the 
young Corsican was soon to be engaged 
jn another affair, which still more strik- 
ingly illustrated the strange usages pre- 
vailing among French soldiers. 

The regiment was transferred to Ly- 
ons, where the troops found quarters 
principally in the populous suburbs ; and 
here Griscelli was once more engaged 
in one of the bloodiest affairs recorded 
in the annals of the army. He owed 
this to the position as fencing-master 
of his regiment to which he had been 
lately promoted. The cause of the ter- 
rible catastrophe was, as usual, a trifling 
matter. 

A private soldier, who attended on a 
young officer of the same regiment, re- 
turned one evening covered with blood, 
and upon being questioned stated that 
seven corporals of the Thirtieth regi- 
ment had fallen upon him at a café in 
the suburbs and cruelly maltreated him. 
The officer was justly indignant, but he 
chose to consider the outrage as: one 
which concerned the whole regiment, 
and proclaimed aloud that if no one else 
would take up the challenge, he himself 
would lay aside his officer’s sword and 
fight the corporals. Our young Corsican 
no sooner heard this than he protested 
that the men of his company would not 
permit this, but that in twenty-four 
hours his servant should be avenged. 

In pursuance of his plan, Griscelli on 
the following day took the insulted man 
and two others with him to the café 
where the outrage had taken place. 
Soon the corporals of the other regi- 
ment arrived, put their swords aside and 
began to play billiards. When they 
perceived the young soldiers, they cried 
out: «Ah! ah! the Sixtieth regiment 
sends us fresh meat this evening ;” and 
immediately they were overwhelmed by 
a hailstorm of chairs, tables and benches. 
As they had parted with their arms, and 
could not get at them, nothing was left 





them but flight ; and when the police ar- 
rived all was quiet again. In the even- 
ing the barracks of the two regiments 
were in an uproar, and the whole city 
was full of wildest reports. 

The next day Griscelli was summoned 
before the colonel of his regiment, who 
informed him, to his surprise, but also 
to his great joy, that a duel had been ar- 
ranged between the two regiments! He 
was ordered to select seven fencing- 
masters, and to meet the same number 
of men chosen by the Thirtieth regi- 
ment, at six o’clock on the next morning, 
near one of the outlying forts. 

At the appointed hour fourteen young 
men met there, all young and powerful, 
and ready, nay burning, to kill each 
other. The two officers who were sent 
in command of the detachments saluted 
each other and then drew aside: Gris- 
celli and the first fencing-master of the 
hostile regiment were now ordered to 
commence the duel. 

The combat was short: the Corsican 
was infinitely the better man of the two, 
and after a few passes his adversary ex- 
posed himself. Griscelli simply held 
his foil straight before him, and the un- 
fortunate man ran upon it, killing him- 
self instantly. Another corporal at 
once took his place, but he was proba- 
bly somewhat awed by the sad fate of 
his predecessor, and fought cautiously, 
almost timidly. The duel became a 
mere repetition of attacks and backings 
out, and both of the combatents showed 
evident signs of fatigue. Suddenly an- 
other Corsican placed himself, with a 
drawn sword in his hand, behind the 
timid man, preventing him thus from re- 
treating before his enemy’s attack. Gris- 
celli immediately fell upon him with 
redoubled energy, and wounded him se- 
verely in the shoulder. A third corporal 
took his place ; but the Corsican’s friends ' 
thought he had done enough, and called 
out that he should be relieved by one 
of their own number. The officers con- 
sulted and came to the conclusion that 
he must continue to fight till he was 
wounded or killed. 

‘Killed then !” cried the exasperated 
Corsican, and fell with uncontrollable 
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fury upon his astonished adversary. He 
was wounded, but the sight of his own 
blood but increased his excitement, and 
in the next moment he pierced his en- 
emy through and through. They both 
fell, one upon the other ; and when the 
bystanders raised them, the blood spout- 
ed from the murdered man’s lips and 
fell in hot showers upon the Corsican. 
This completed his madness : the sense 
of fatigue after having fought three 
times, the groans of the wounded man, 
the sight of two slain adversaries and 
the pain of his own wounds, all com- 
bined to excite him to such a pitch that 
he cried, wiping the blood from his face, 
«Bring another man: the butcher is 
ready !” 

Fortunately, the police had heard of 
the horrible affair, and came to make an 
end to the murder. The Corsican’s 
wound was dressed and he put to bed, 
where his friends watched over him with 
tender care. The report of his bloody 
exploit spread like wild-fire, and his 
room was crowded with soldiers of all 
ranks, who came to wish him joy. Such 
is the code of honor in the army! At 
four o’clock the colonel of his regiment 
sent him a gratuity of a hundred francs 
and the stripes of a sergeant. Other 
officers invited him to dinner, and wher- 
ever he appeared, on the parade-ground 
or in the city, he was quickly surrounded 
by crowds, who looked at him with cu- 
riosity not unmixed with admiration. 
The man who had killed three adver- 
saries in cold blood in the space of half 
an hour was a hero, and the whole gar- 
rison was ready to worship him. 

Among the most eager to congratulate 
him was a former captain of gens-d’armes, 
who gave him dinners and suppers ; and 
when he found out that he was from 
Corsica, the native place of his emperor, 
he insisted upon taking him to his house. 
There, unfortunately, the renowned duel- 
ist met the daughter of his host, a young, 
ingenuous girl, brought up in utter se- 
clusion by her widowed father, and with 
her head full of immature notions. The 
youthful hero immediately captivated her 
imagination: the eloquent praise of her 
father excited her deepest interest, and 
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she allowed her feelings to get the better 
of worldly prudence and maidenly re- 
serve. While the two young people 
were still unconscious of their passion, 
Griscelli received an offer to connect 
himself with a newspaper which advo- 
cated republican principles, and which 
wanted his name merely as a cover and 
a protection for the real editors. After 
a few weeks the police received orders 
to proceed against the journal, and when 
Griscelli came as usual to the office to 
sign his name to the morning’s edition, 
as the law required, the porter stopped 
him at the door and said: “You must 
hasten to escape: the other editors are 
already in prison, and you are looked 
for everywhere.” An hour later he was 
in the stage which went to Marseilles, 
and there he took ship for Corsica. 

The fame of his adventures had pre- 
ceded him, and when he returned to his 
home he was received by relations and 
neighbors with the utmost enthusiasm. 
They crowded into the modest house, 
they surrounded him when he went out, 
and were never tired hearing the ac- 
count of his terrible duels. But the 
quiet home life was little to the taste 
of a man so full of restless energy and 
so accustomed to live in the midst of 
excitement and constant danger. He 
stayed two months in the island, and 
then returned to Lyons, drawn to the 
place of danger by the charms of the 
captain’s fair daughter. They renewed 
their intimacy, and both forgot all they 
owed to themselves and to society. 

A lady who had known Griscelli and 
his wife in Corsica met him and the 
captain’s daughter by chance on a public 
promenade, walking arm in arm. She 
inquired, and learnt all that had hap- 
pened. Whether she was actuated by 
personal spite against the handsome 
Corsican, or whether she merely gave 
way to the pitiless hatred which women 
feel against the guilty of their own sex, 
she denounced Griscelli to the police. 
He was tried, convicted, and at once 
condemned to two years’ imprisonment. 

This calamity was the source of his 
greatest success in life, little as he then 
could foresee that for him there would 
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be but one step from the dismal dungeon 
to the very foot of the throne. 

It so happened that among the influ- 
ential personages to whom his friends 
obtained access when they endeavored 
to procure a mitigation of his punish- 
ment, they met with Mr. Abbatucci, a 
Corsican. When the renowned lawyer 
heard that Griscelli was a countryman 
of his, he became interested in him, and 
with that depth of feeling which makes 
the sons of the wild island the bitterest 
enemies and the warmest friends in all 
the world, he used all his influence in 
the culprit’s behalf. He was success- 
ful: Griscelli was pardoned after three 
months, sent to Paris, and recommended 
to General Piatt as a man whose family 
had always been attached to the Bona- 
partes, and whose personal qualities 
were such as to make him valuable in 
all affairs in which great courage, blind 
devotion and high intelligence might be 
required. He was immediately placed 
in communication with other Corsicans 
employed by the future Emperor, and 
became thus cognizant of many details 
of that greatest of all modern events— 
the coup ad’état of 1852. 

With this catastrophe began his ca- 
reer as secret agent, in which he literally 
rose like a rocket, shone for a moment 
ail over France, and fell again like a 
stick. 

It is well known that in order to con- 
ceal the famous coup a@’état a brilliant 
concert was given on the first of Decem- 
ber by the President of the Republic. 
In the salons of the palace which he 
then occupied, the Elysée, an immense 
crowd was assembled, among whom 
mingled the first men of the country. 
The great composer, Félicien David, 
superintended in person the execution 
of his masterpiece, Zhe Desert, and men 
of the sword and men of the pen, the 
scions of the most illustrious houses and 
the celebrities of the day, all seemed to 
give themselves up entirely to the enjoy- 
ment of the dazzling scene. But the 
great tragedy which was in preparatiun 
made itself heard in spite of all precau- 
tions ; and amid the loud laughter and 
the charming music, now and then a few 

Vor. III.—s 
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low murmurings were heard, ominous of 
the approaching tempest. ‘ 

Thus, at the very moment when Louis 
Napoleon left his private apartment to 
enter into the reception-rooms, a young 
representative of the Legitimist party 
came hastily in and reported to him that 
a revolution was even then in prepara- 
tion to enable the Republicans and the 
Orleanists to seize the President and to 
imprison him in the fortress of Vin- 
cennes. The future Emperor remained 
perfectly impassive, hardly opening his 
sleepy eye wide enough to recognize the 
friendly monitor, and replied calmly, 
«‘ Many thanks for the information: , ree 
main at the concert: we will talk about 
that to-morrow.” 

Another representative, who entered 
by mistake during the conceft into the 
cabinet of the President, and there saw 
lying on the table some of the procla- 
mations which were to be issued on the 
next day, was seized, and, as he refused 
to sign them, was arrested by the Min- 
ister of Police and imprisoned till the 
following day. One of the heroes of 
the fearful drama, De Morny, the Presi- 
dent’s foster-brother, if report may be 
believed, had orders to show himself 
prominently at the Opera, so as to dis- 
arm all suspicion. Somebody who had 
evidently heard the premonitory symp- 
toms of the storm, asked him, «Is it 
true they are going to sweep the Cham- 
bers?” Yes,” answered the future 
President of the Legislative Assembly, 
“it is so, but I have taken care to keep 
my hand on the handle.” 

At midnight, precisely, the concert 
was ended, and everything in and 
around the Elysée was apparently bu- 
ried in profound darkness. A single 
lamp in Louis Napoleon’s cabinet shed 
a faint light on a small table, around 
which were seated the four men who 
were to play the chief parts in the great 
drama—the President, De Morny, Gen- 
eral St. Arnaud, and Maupas, the Min- 
ister of Police. They sent for General 
Magnan, whose adhesion was doubtful, 
because he had treacherously abandoned 
Louis Napoleon when he attempted to 
enter France by way of Strasburg. As 
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soon, therefore, as he understood what 
was in preparation, he rose and said: 
«Gentlemen, I am yours. I will sign 
anything. But as I see the Minister of 
War present, I need not know any more: 
my duty is simply to receive my orders 
five minutes before the action com- 
mences.” This zeal was so very ardent 
that Napoleon ordered Griscelli, who had 
been standing behind the door, to follow 
the general and not to lose sight of him 
till he was recalled. 

As soon as the President and his 
Ministers had signed the orders for the 
next day, a colonel was sent with them 
to the government printing-office, where 
a company of the Guards had already 
arrived, ready, at his command, to sur- 
round the building and to guard the 
printers till they had struck off the 
proclamations which were to change in 
a.few hours the Republic into an Em- 
pire. ; 

After the officer had left the room, 
Napoleon rose, opened a large bureau 
and drew from it four sealed packages. 
The first he gave to De Morny: it con- 
tained half a million of francs and his 
appointment as Minister of the Interior. 
The new Excellency took both and im- 
mediately went to the department, to 
which a company of riflemen had been 
sent for his safety. The second package 
was intended for Maupas: it was quite 
large, and consisted of lists of all the 
representatives, generals, literary ‘men 
and leading politicians who were to be 
arrested during the night: the same 
sum of money as De Morny’s accom- 
panied these orders. The third pack- 
age, the largest of them all, was handed 
to General St. Arnaud, Minister of War, 
who found in it his half million of francs 
and a list of large sums to be distributed 
among the army in Paris, diminishing 
from twenty thousand francs for every 
general of division to five francs for the 
private soldier. All these sums were 
paid out of a “Joan” which the chief 
of the State had compelled the Bank of 
France to advance, granting the direct- 
ors, in return, the privilege of extending 
their capital by six hundred millions. 
The fourth parcel, which was the small- 
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est, contained only one hundred thon. 
sand francs, to be distributed on the 
spot among the aides-de-camp, clerks 
and upper servants. The new secret 
agent received his first gratuity of 
twenty-five hundred francs as an earnest 
of what was to come thereafter. 

Paris, which had fallen asleep Repub- 
lican, awoke next morning Imperial, 
The oath of the President, the consti- 
tution voted by the people, the laws of 
the land,—all were set aside by a single 
bold act of a daring man: half of the 
leading men of France were imprisoned, 
transported or exiled—the other half 
bribed or forced into acquiescence. Not 
without resistance, however; for ere 
long the streets of Paris ran red with 
blood, and thousands sealed with their 
lives their loyalty to the law. The new 
Emperor sat grimly smiling at the same 
little table at which he had distributed 
the parts in the great tragedy; and 
when General Magnan reported to him 
the manner in which the Parisians pro- 
tested against his coup d'état, he only 
said, “ Let my orders be carried out.” 
His composure was marvelous, for he 
knew perfectly well the risk he was run- 
ning; and while he appeared thus calm 
and confident before his friends, he or- 
dered at the same time the servants 
whom he had chosen for that purpose to 
saddle the horses and to make the car- 
riages ready, and asked one of his adhe- 
rents to take the remaining twenty-five 
millions which he had obtained from the 
bank, to put them in one of the coaches 
and to hold himself ready to cross the 
frontier. 

Two circumstances contributed to 
help the secret agent at this critical 
period. He had been one of the actors 
in the great drama, though in a very 
humble sphere, and the Emperor was 
disposed to look upon all of them as enti- 
tled to the same favors of Fate as himself. 
The other was the fact that M. Pietri, a 
countryman of his and an acquaintance 
of long standing, was immediately after- 
ward appointed Prefect of Police. Na- 
poleon loved, as he still loves, to sur- 
round his person with Corsicans, and 
the new prefect was sure to please him, 
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therefore, by promoting Griscelli. He 
sent for him soon after his arrival in 
Paris ; and in consideration of his being 
the only Corsican who happened to 
know all the ways and byways of the 
capital, and of the zeal which he had 
displayed on the second of December, 
he appointed him to a responsible posi- 
tion in the secret service. What the du- 
ties of such agents were may be seen by 
what happened on one or two occasions 
on which his services were required. 

A few days after his appointment he 
was sent for, and upon presenting him- 
self before the Prefect of Police, the 
following note was placed in his hands: 
«Sir: I hasten to inform you that some 
wretches are preparing at No. 7 Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré an infernal machine, 
for the purpose of assassinating the 
President of the Republic on his way to 
the Elysée. R. P.” 

The prefect simply told him to keep 
the note and to act as he might think 
best, but so as to show what he was 
able to do, that he might be employed 
in more important affairs. 

The secret agent left the department 
without any fixed plan, and immediately 
went to the house mentioned in the note. 
When he reached it, he found a notice 
over the door, stating that rooms were for 
rent there, and at once availed himself of 
the opportunity thus offered to examine 
the building. He hastened home to dress 
himself with care, and placed a number 
of ribbons of foreign orders in his but- 
tonhole: then he ordered a carriage 
with a coat of arms on the doors, coach- 
man and footman in livery and powdered 
wigs, and drove in state to the house. 
When the footman opened the door and 
let down the steps, he ordered him to 
announce the Marquis of Chalet. At 
this aristocratic name the porter and all 
the servants ran up to catch a sight of 
so great a nobleman. 
tered and announced his intention to 
look at the rooms. One of the ser- 
vants took a bunch of keys and preceded 
him on his way up stairs, to show the 
apartments. Everything was carefully 
examined—parlors, bed-rooms, and even 
the kitchen. The great marquis pro- 
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fessed to be well pleased with the whole, 
and paying the man a hundred francs as 
handsel, he seized him familiarly by the 
lapel of his coat, and said abruptly : 

«“ Whose house is this? Who lives 
up stairs? I tell you, although I have 
paid a hundred francs to secure the bar- 
gain, I shall not move in if there is one 
of that man’s cut-throats living here, 
for I do not want to meet any one on 
the stairs who goes to the Elysée !” 

With every word he uttered the eyes 
of the servant grew larger and larger, 
until he bowed lower than before the 
king, and exclaimed: 

«But, your Excellency, Marquis— 
how must I call you?—you are in 
the house of one of the ministers of 
Charles X.” 

“What!” cried the secret agent: «I 
am in the house of ? But why 
don’t you run and announce me? ‘I 
have just come from Frohsdorf.” 

« Frohsdorf !” repeated the man, over- 
come with joy and amazement. « But, 
alas! I cannot announce you, for his 
Excellency, my master, left yesterday. 
Ah! you have seen his Majesty, Henry 
V.? What a misfortune that my master 
must be absent! How delighted he 
would have been to see you! Ah! you 
must tell his Majesty, when you go back 
to Frohsdorf, that we are working hard 
for him, and that it will not be long be- 
fore the throne will be waiting for him 
at the Tuileries, for that man must be 
struck down when he passes by here on 
his way to the Elysée.” 

Then making him a sign to follow, he 
carried him up to a small room which 
looked upon the street, and here he 
showed him five rifle-barrels placed in a 
row upon a wooden frame and fastened 
toeach other. The secret agent knew all 
he wanted toknow. He gave the faithful 
servant of the Bourbons a gold-piece, and 
drove straight to the Prefecture of Police. 

M. Pietri was still in his office, and 
when he saw a gentleman enter who was 
in full dress and wore a number of deco- 
rations in his button-hole, he rose and 
advanced to meet his distinguished visi- 
tor. He recognized Griscelli, however, 
and threw himself into a chair, laughing 
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heartily. The secret agent proceeded at 
once to make his report of what he had 
heard and seen, and received immedi- 
ately five hundred francs, with the words: 
«Ah, now we know what you are capable 
of doing.” 

On the next occasion he came in per- 
sonal contact with the Emperor himself. 

A few months after the former adven- 
ture, Count Walewski, then ambassador 
in London, sent a telegram in cipher to 
Napoleon, informing him that a man 
named Kelch, in the pay of Mazzini, was 
going to Paris in order to assassinate the 
Emperor. The latter immediately sent 
for the Prefect of Police, communicated 
the despatch to him, and asked for an 
intelligent, devoted and energetic agent. 
M. Pietri remembered his countryman, 
and received orders to present him next 
evening during an interval between the 
acts at the Opera. 

The prefect lost no time’in informing 
Griscelli of his recommendation and the 
Emperor’s orders. The secret agent 
was delighted, but suddenly he was 
seized with a kind of vertigo, such as he 
had experienced more than once during 
a duel; and upon the prefect’s asking 
him why he turned so deadly pale, he 
could only answer that he felt there 
would be blood shed in this matter. 
The Corsican was as superstitious in 
such things as his master on the throne. 

He was punctually at the Opera, and 
after the first act the prefect and the 
agent were both summoned to the Im- 
perial box. As the Emperor came to the 
door and passed the Empress, he asked 
one of the officers on duty, «Who is 
that with the prefect ?” and when he was 
told that it was a Corsican, he added: 
“Oh, then he has no doubt a stiletto,” 
and all laughed heartily at the associa- 
tion of ideas in the Emperor’s mind. 
But there was more in the words than 
they imagined. 

The Emperor beckoned the two men 
to follow him on the terrace behind the 
box, which is on a projecting corner of 
the building, so that nobody can over- 
hear what is said there ; and when they 
all were seated at his command, he 
turned to Griscelli and said : 
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“ Griscelli, I am glad to hear that you 
are a Corsican. All the men from that 
island have from of old been devoted to 
my family. M. Pietri, who is very much 
interested in you, has spoken well of 
you and of your intelligence and energy, 
You will need both in the service in 
which we wish to employ you. I want 
you to watch a certain Kelch, who has 
come over from London with criminal 
intentions ; you will not lose sight of 
him for a moment; follow him wherever 
he goes, and ascertain his plans. As 
soon as you have found him out, you 
will show him to me, and then wait for 
further orders.” 

The agent had listened in silence. It 
was the first time the little Corsican 
goatherd had found himself in the pres- 
ence of a crowned head. As soon, how- 
ever, as the Emperor ceased speaking, 
he replied : 

«Sire, it will be easy enough to find 
him, and if the prefect will have the 
kindness to let me see the man’s record 
in the police-books, I can find out where 
he used to live, how he looks and what 
friends he may have in Paris.” 

“Very well,” said M. Pietri: «I did 
not think of that.” 

«As to showing him to your Majesty, 
that I cannot promise.” 

«“ Why not ?” 

« Because if Kelch should come near 
to your Majesty before I have had time 
to point him out to you, I should cer- 
tainly kill him on the spot.” 

The prefect laughed, but Napoleon 
remained calm and said nothing. After 
a pause he ordered M. Pietri to pay 
Griscelli a thousand francs, and to fur- 
nish him with everything he might need 
in the execution of his orders. He also 
promised to direct horses and a carriage 
to be kept ready for him in the Imperial 
stables, and then informed him that on 
the next day he would ride out, toward 
two o’clock, in the Bois de Boulogne. 

Thus ended the first interview with 
the Emperor, which subsequently led to 
a strange kind of intimacy between the 
master and the servant. At the end of 
the Opera the prefect and the agent fol- 
lowed the Emperor to the Tuileries, 
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where they settled the money question, 
and then they went to the place where 
the police records of all suspicious peo- 
ple were kept. To mask the proceeding, 
the prefect pretended that it was in con- 
templation to pardon Kelch, who had 
previously already been engaged in a 
desperate conspiracy. When the chief 
clerk in the office heard this, he ex- 
claimed: “Pardon Kelch! Why, he,is 
the most dangerous man I know. When 
he was arrested before it took fourteen 
men to carry him to the guard-house. 
He had to be handcuffed and bound 
besides. He is a perfect Hercules.” 

The description in the lists stated 
that he was five feet seven inches high, 
of herculean proportions, a very danger- 
ous man, and living with his brother at 
Vaugirard. He was known to frequent 
acertain house in the street where the 
latter lived, in order to pay his attentions 
to the pretty daughter of a restaurant- 
keeper. 

At six o’clock on the following morn- 
ing, Griscelli was standing in front of 
the restaurant, although it was one of 
the coldest days of December. An 
hour later, a pretty girl came down, 
called a commissionnaire and gave him 
a letter to deliver in person. Not 
a word was lost, and the secret agent 
followed the messenger, who went 
through the whole of Paris, and did 
not stop till he reached the village of 
Menilmontant. He rang the bell at a 
modest-looking house, and a man, Kelch 
himself, came to the door, took the letter 
and said, « Thank you: I am coming at 
once. I shall be there before you.” 

His appearance and his deep, power- 
ful voice made no special impression 
upon the agent, who derived, however, 
great encouragement from the fact that— 
this happened on a Friday! Immedi- 
ately afterward, Kelch came out, took a 
cab at the first stand and drove rapidly 
to the house in Vaugirard. Griscelli 
had followed him closely, and saw how 
the whole family came running down, 
embraced Kelch and took him hastily 
into the house. Two hours later, how- 
ever, the whole party came out once 
more and went to the restaurant, where 
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they enjoyed themselves at table, the 
young lady being the soul of the whole 
feast. Griscelli sat in an adjoining room, 
where he could hear every word, and ate 
his modest cutlet. After their late break- 
fast they went to a livery-stable, where 
Kelch hired a magnificent horse, which 
he seemed to know at least by its name, 
and, when he parted with his friends, he 
said, in the hearing of Griscelli: 

« Napoleon’s police are too stupid to 
find me out. They think I am fast 
asleep in London. I need not go and 
hide myself: I will come and sleep at 
the house. Do not be afraid: I’ll come 
to-night.” 

Poor Kelch! he did not know that 
his boastful words were all overheard by 
one of Napoleon’s police agents, who 
did not intend to lose sight of him, and 
with whom he was ere long to have a 
most unpleasant interview. The secret 
agent was all the more determined to 
succeed in this affair as he had had an- 
other attack of vertigo while eating his 
chop at the restaurant, and firmly be- 
lieved, on this account, that this was a 
matter of life and death for himself as 
well as for Kelch. 

Precisely at two o’clock, Louis Napo- 
leon, accompanied only by two officers 
on duty, appeared on the public square, 
coming from the Tuileries. Kelch, who 
was then on the bridge near the palace, 
dashed up at full gallop. The secret 
agent, well mounted from the Imperial 
stables, was close behind him, the head 
of his horse nearly touching the saddle 
of the assassin, as the Emperor came 
by. In his left hand he had gathered 
the reins—with his right he grasped 
firmly the stiletto in his bosom. But 
Kelch allowed his intended victim to 
pass quietly and made no movement. 
He was not to die so publicly. 

As soon as the Emperor had passed 
the two men, whom he recognized per- 
fectly, he gave his horse the reins and 
rode at full speed to the great lake in 
the Bois de Boulogne. He was followed 
by perhaps thirty persons ; but, wishing 
to rid himself of the crowd of curious 
people who stared at him everywhere, he 
once more started at a tremendous rate, 
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so that hardly any one could follow, and 
returned to the Tuileries. Kelch had 
left him some time before, and returned 
to the house of his friends. The same 
scene was almost daily repeated for a 
fortnight, during which poor Kelch was 
not permitted to be one moment out of 
sight. The secret agent followed him 
on foot and on horseback wherever he 
went, often dining at the same table with 
him or seated by his side at the theatre ; 
and yet so full was the unfortunate man 
of his own great purpose that he never no- 
ticed how he was watched and followed. 

The Emperor had repeatedly sent for 
Griscelli, and one day, when the latter 
was making his report, the Prefect of 
Police entered with a letter, in which 
Kelch informed Mazzini that the Empe- 
ror would not survive two days longer. 
He insisted upon being authorized to 
arrest the would-be murderer on the 
spot ; but Louis Napoleon ‘had his own 
plans, and ordered the secret agent to 
ask for a particular horse, and to be on 
duty at two o’clock for the usual ride of 
the Emperor. 

All the persons most interested in the 


conspiracy were at the same hour again 
on the Place de la Concorde—the Em- 
peror, followed by a single adjutant ; 
Kelch, in high top-boots, with a green 
Overcoat, under which he had some- 
thing concealed ; and Griscelli, in plain 


costume. As soon as Kelch perceived 
Napoleon, he galloped up toward him: 
the Emperor thereupon started at full 
speed, and the secret agent had only 
time to whisper to the jockeys to keep 
close to their master, and then to follow 
as well as he could. When the party 
reached the Bois de Boulogne, there 
began a regular race at a fearful pace: 
low walls, hedges, brooks, all were 
passed, they hardly knew how, and the 
good Parisians who saw them fly by 
like a vision said the Emperor was either 
drunk or mad. 

He was neither the one nor the other: 
he was only afraid for his life. After a 
race of three hours they returned the 
same way they had come: the horses 
were white with foam, and the secret 
agent understood why he had been or- 
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dered to select a particular horse. When 
they came near the Tuileries, Kelch was 
forced to remain behind: in spite of all 
he could do with spur and whip, his 
horse was unable to go any farther: he 
was completely broken down. This sug- 
gested to Griscelli a bold thought: he 
made a great effort, rode past the Em. 
peror and cried aloud, “ Hurrah for the 
Napoleons! The assassin is beaten !” 

The Emperor looked behind him, and 
seeing the poor wretch in his sad plight, 
rode on slowly, ordering the agent to 
follow him to the palace. When he en- 
tered his rooms, Napoleon, still perspir- 
ing violently, threw himself in a chair 
and then drew from a secret drawer five 
thousand francs, which he gave to Gris- 
celli, with the words, «Go and rest: we 
shall want you again. Send me Pietri.” 

The secret agent had not rested an 
hour when he was waked by the Prefect 
of Police, who directed him to come to 
his house at midnight. When he ap- 
peared there, he found, to his surprise, 
forty men waiting, who were to help him 
in arresting Kelch. After a long dis- 
cussion, he agreed to take three of them, 
whom he carefully picked from the num- 
ber ; and after having received a written 
order, explicitly commanding him to 
bring the assassin dead or alive, he 
started on his dangerous errand. 

They went at once to the restaurant, 
where Kelch was in the habit of drop- 
ping in several times a day, and ordered a 
dinner for six persons. At six o’clock 
precisely, on a second Friday, a certain 
Morelli entered, who had just crossed 
over from London in order to help Kelch, 
and asked when the latter was likely to 
come in. They told him at nine o’clock ; 
and when the hour struck, Kelch arrived. 
While he was drinking a glass of ab- 
sinthe, one of the men was ordered to 
arrest Morelli; and when this was done 
quietly in an adjoining room, Griscelli 
and another officer fell upon Kelch. 
The latter, however, escaped by a gigan- 
tic effort, ran swiftly through the dining- 
room and several chambers, jumped out 
of the window and fell inside of a little: 
court-yard, from which a door led into 
the street. If that gate had been open, 
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the whole work of the fortnight would 
have been lost, the murderer would have 
escaped, and Louis Napoleon might not 
have lived to see his dynasty established. 
But Griscelli drew courage once more 
from his fatalistic belief that Friday 
brought ill-luck to his victim, and that 
his two attacks of vertigo foretold the 
shedding of blood. He followed Kelch, 
who, when he found that he could not 
open the door and that his crime was de- 
tected, resolved to sell his life at the ut- 
most price. He rose and cocked his 
pistol: Griscelli did the same, and for a 


other in silence: then an explosion was 
heard, and when the smoke cleared off, 
Kelch was seen lying on the stones 
bathed in blood. The ball had entered 
at the nose, passed through the right 
eye and come out behind the ear. His 
own ball had merely grazed the ear of 
Griscelli. At the noise his accomplice, 
Morelli, came into the court, and, see- 
ing what had happened, tried to jump 
over the wall, but the secret agent was 
too quick for him: he fired again, and 
the ball broke Morelli’s right shoulder, 
disabling him instantly. 

At ten o’clock the two emissaries of 
Mazzini were in the yard of the Prefect 
of. Police. M. Pietri was overjoyed: he 
embraced his energetic favorite, and then 
hastened to announce the good news at 
the Tuileries, where all the ministers 
were assembled, full of anxiety on ac- 
count of this first attempt on the life of 
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The latter sent at once for Griscelli 
and gave him a gratuity of ten thousand 
francs: the Minister of Police added a 
large sum, and the Empress promised 
to provide for his daughter, till she 
reached the age of eighteen, at a convent 
school which she had taken under her 
special control. All the court officers 
hastened, as a matter of course, to con- 
gratulate the favorite of their master on 
his brilliant success. 

On the following day the secret agent 
was summoned to the cabinet of the 
Emperor, and there, in the presence of 
the principal officers of the Imperial 
household, he was informed that from 
that day it would be his duty to watch 
over the personal safety of Louis Na- 
poleon, to accompany him everywhere, 
abroad and at home, except in the in- 
terior of the palace, and that no one 
would be allowed to approach the person 
of the Emperor without his having been 
informed of the desire beforehand. Dur- 
ing the Emperor’s travels in the prov- 
inces, the gendarmes and the police were 
to be only under his orders, and all 
the responsibility would rest upon his 
shoulders. 

Thus it was that the poor, illiterate 
boy came to live in intimacy with the 
greatest sovereign of our day, and the 
Corsican shepherd became the secret 
agent of an emperor who employed him, 
as we shall show hereafter, in some of 
the gravest affairs and most startling 
adventures with which his checkered 
life has abounded even in later years. 
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Ho” the bare mention of my title 
makes the mind travel back to the 
days of childhood, and how all the heroes 
and heroines of youth arise before us 
like the ghosts in Macbeth! How re- 
member weeping at poor little Red Rid- 
ing-Hood’s untimely fate, glorying in dear 
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Cinderella’s triumph, being wretched 
with poor Beauty and the Beast, envy- 
ing the celebrated Jacks their glorious 
fortunes, and, above all, hating that exe- 
crable monster, Bluebeard! The mind 
of youth is disposed to be always fasci- 
nated with the horrible, but when to this 
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is added magic, the effect is simply irre- 
sistible. This story to our budding 
minds was as Jack Sheppard and Dick 
Turpin were some few years later. So 
violent is the hatred engendered in the 
youthful mind against my hero that I 
am afraid I will have some trouble to 
surmount these prejudices. To be can- 
did with my reader, it was not until 
lately that I was able to overcome my 
own. So powerful are youthful im- 
pressions ! 

But in reading over the biography of 
this celebrated personage at a period of 
my life when my mind was not so easily 
affected as formerly, the thought occurred 
to me that Bluebeard perhaps had a 
“might have been,” as well as Maud 
Miiller. Who knows? To be candid 
again, I do not. But it is my object to 
let you see how very possible « it might 
have been.” 

In the first place, our imagination is 
excited and our prejudices are raised 
against the poor old gentleman before 
we have heard a word to his discredit, 
simply because he is a Frenchman and 
has a blue beard. Now, no one can 
positively assert that either of these is a 
distinctive mark of a wife-killer, although 
the latter has become synonymous with 
gentlemen who indulge in this amiable 
propensity. , 

Secondly, because he was a widower 
and desired to marry again is no reason 
why he murdered his first wives. Are 
we to suppose that every widower is ac- 
cessory to his present melancholy con- 
dition? Think of the absurdity of the 
thing ! 

That Bluebeard was an eminently re- 
spectable gentleman may be gathered 
from the story ; for is it probable that a 
a person who must have shed blood 
enough to change the very color of his 
beard would be allowed to give splendid 
parties? Or would these parties be 
patronized by the most delightful young 
ladies? Or would he be allowed to 
play the agreeable like a “fine old gentle- 
man of the olden time ?”? Why, my dear 
readers, it is an insult to his countrymen 
(and who would insult a Frenchman ?) to 
suppose such a thing possible. 
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He is not described as an adventurer, 
enveloped in mystery and an enor. 
mous blue beard, who came from a 
foreign land, and settled in this peaceful 
little village to bring destruction om its 
charming maidens. For all we know to 
the contrary, he was born in this very 
village, and bred in it: perhaps some 
of the «oldest inhabitants,” who are 
considered as the most reliable kind of 
authority, could have told all about the 
time when he was a boy, and when this 
wonderful beard began to make its first 
appearance. He evidently selected all 
his wives from his native town. Now, 
if there was anything mysterious con- 
nected with the death of these ladies, 
why was it not inquired into at the proper 
time? There are always plenty of rela- 
tives to carry on these investigations. 

Again, if Bluebeard was held in such 
utter abhorrence, why did the last Mrs. 
B. marry him? Now, from all I can 
learn, I find that this worthy gentleman 
made her a most exemplary husband. 
He certainly gave his wife all she mar- 
ried him for—fine dresses and plenty of 
money. Even when he is obliged to 
absent himself from the house, instead 
of curtailing her pleasures, like the ma- 
jority of crusty old husbands, he kindly 
gives her a carte-blanche to amuse her- 
self in the ways she pleases, and finally 
gives her the keys of all his valuables. 
It is true there was one little condition 
attached, but this was a mere trifle. Is 
this the conduct of a cruel husband ? 

Now comes the tragic part of the 
story. Mrs. B. gives a magnificent 
party, and invites all her friends. Proud 
of her riches, she shows them all her 
rooms, displays all her husband’s treas- 
ures, and succeeds to her heart’s desire 
in exciting their envy. After this her 
curiosity is violently excited to see the 
forbidden room. Strangely enough, she 
deserts her company and goes up alone 
(mark that), opens the door, drops the 
key in her fright, and sees—what? The 
gory corpses of his former wives sus- 
pended by the hair of their heads! Now 
let me ask, in the name of common 
sense, how did she know they were his 
wives? How was she able to recognize 
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them after such a lapse of time? Why 
did she not cry out and bring up the com- 
pany from below? or why did she not 
run away and escape from the vengeance 
of the abominable tyrant ? But no: she 
carefully picks up the key, and fruitlessly 
endeavors to brighten it with ashes or 
sand-paper. When her husband unex- 
pectedly returns the next morning, she 
hands him the keys as though nothing 
had happened. 

We all know what ensues: the pic- 
ture is indelibly engraved on our minds. 
There is poor Mrs. B. on her knees, 
with her hands clasped in agony. Over 
her stands her infuriated husband, at- 
tired in a becoming garment of bright 
yellow: his immense blue beard occu- 
pies a conspicuous place in the fore- 
ground: in one hand he clutches the 
lovely tresses of his wife, and in the 
other he holds a flaming sword uplifted 
over her devoted head. 

Now this description is pleasingly di- 
versified: by the charming little episodes 
of Sister Anne and the opportune ar- 
rival of her brothers, and the rescue of 
Mrs. B. and the death of the horrible 
monster, her husband. 

Ido not intend to refute these charges 
or to palliate a single circumstance. I 
simply say, Bring ove witness forward to 
prove that all this did take place. The 
fact is, no one was present but his wife, 
Sister Anne and the brothers—persons 
whom everybody will admit were partic- 
ularly interested in giving the popular 
version, of the story. 

We all know that Bluebeard had no 
legal heirs ; so all of his immense prop- 
erty passed into his wife’s possession. 
Now the first thing she did was to buy 
immediately commissions in the army 
for her brothers, and thus get rid of 
them for ever; the next, to give her 
sister Anne a large dowry, to enable her 
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to marry the man of her choice; and 
lastly, to marry her former lover herself, 
having loved this gentleman all the time, 
although she had shamefully jilted him 
to marry Bluebeard and his money. 
Now, I consider all these to be very 
suspicious circumstances, and the lady 
herself to be a very suspicious charac- 
ter: in fact, not a bit better than she 
ought to be. In the first place, we find 
her deserting her lover to marry a man 
for his money: I am sure every person 
will admit that this is an unusual and 
unnatural crime. In the next, we find 
her indulging in an extraordinary curios- 
ity, totally foreign to her sex: a woman 
that will do either of these two things 
will do anything. 

So I think that it is pretty safe to 
suppose that a foul conspiracy was 
formed against Bluebeard; and the con- 
sequence was, that the poor old gentle- 
man lost his life, and had all sorts of 
horrible charges trumped up against him 
to conceal the guilt of Mrs. B. and her 
accomplices. 

For you see that there is no further 
mention of the lovely and unfortunate 
ladies who were discovered in an atti- 
tude that was decidedly uncomfortable 
by the last Mrs. B.; no heartbroken 
relatives identified the gory but well- 
preserved remains ; no coroner held an 
inquest over these unfortunate victims 
of «man’s inhumanity to—woman ;” and 
no bodies seemed to have been treated 
to the luxury of Christian burial. 

Now, reader, do you not agree with 
me in thinking that Bluebeard was a 
poor dear old gentleman, who was first 
murdered by his wife’s ferocious military 
brothers, and then has had his memory 
maligned and his reputation handed 
down to posterity as a shining mark for 
their execration and a magnificent sub- 
ject for their tableaux ? 
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CROSS AND CROWN. 


pee the dim beach I wandered while katydids chanted 
From boughs of the headland’s lone tree, 
And the moon in the far purple offing had slanted 

Her tremulous gold o’er the sea. 


The grasses, that clung in their dank, beaded clusters 
About the swart rocks, glimmered red ; 

The reef was a tangle of quick-moving lustres, 
The shoal a pale splendor outspread. 


And I murmured, «O moonbeams, light up the still spaces 
And pierce the dark heart of the sea, 

And search for my love’s ’mid the sepulchred faces, 
And kiss its cold slumber for me!” 


The moon mounted high, and her glories were paler 
As homeward I turned through the night; 

And in dreams I beheld him—my low-lying sailor: 
The deep gave its dead to my sight. 


And it seemed that two fragments of wreck, tempest-cloven, 
Were shaped like a- cross at his feet ; 


But the moonbeams about his calm forehead had woven 


. A cfown! And my vision was sweet. 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 
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CHAPTER II. 
EFORE it was daylight, Bart, 
wrapped in a cloak and carrying a 
lantern, crossed the barnyard, and dis- 
appeared down the dusky slopes of the 
orchard. 

«She is going to the mill to dig out 
her treasure !” cried Laurence, his thin 
face growing hot with shame as he 
pressed it against the window-pane. He 
turned his back on her and threw him- 
self on his knees by the bed. That the 
love of money should have so changed 
Bart in a single day. Bart/ 

There had been a curious tenderness 





between the brother and sister under all 
their rough good-fellowship. Laurence 
forgot this morning to pray as usual that 
she might be saved as a brand from the 
burning ; but the tears came once and 
again to his big, feverish eyes as he 
knelt there staring at the whitewashed 
wall and thinking of the old times 
between them. 

He was right: she had gone to dig 
up her treasure, or, miser-like, perhaps 
to gloat over it. Her lantern made but 
a freckled ring of light about her in the 
pitchy darkness as she groped her way 
to the back of the mill, and lifting it 
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high over her head, exposed a low crev- 
ice under the beam, gray with cobwebs 
and dust. She stood quite still a mo- 
ment, and then, with a heavy breath, 
bent over, peering closely into the dark, 
mildewed recess. Was this Bart’s face 
which the single level ray of light 
brought into such ghastly relief? Could 
avarice already contract and score with 
lines such as these the sweet whole- 
someness of yesterday ? 

: The one or two boards flooring the 
crevice were damp, and covered with 
lichen: a musty, unclean smell hung 
about the corner. Whatever had been 
her first purpose, she was daunted by 
it and turned hastily away. She put 
down her lantern at the other side of the 
mill and began rolling short, heavy logs 
into the recess, heaping them up: se- 
lecting rotting, useless logs, which would 
not be likely to be removed. She was 
a strong woman, and dragged them with 
a fierce sort of energy, in which a good 
deal of morbid feeling probably worked 
itself off; for when she had done,-and 
coming to the open door, blew out the 
candle in her lantern, it was almost with 
her old cordial, healthy face that she 
looked down at the cheerful daylight 
breaking over the hills to the east. She 
closed the mill door, dragging it by its one 
hinge, slowly, as if she shut in there all 
the night, and the ghosts that had filled 
it with whom she had struggled. Then 
she went down to the dam, and washed 
the dust from her face and hands: one 
would have thought, to see the loathing 
look and the nervousness with which 
she scrubbed her skin and brushed her 
clothes and shoes, that she had been at 
work among graves. 

A few moments afterward, Laurence, 
coming to the house door, saw her cross- 
ing the road. He went down to meet 
her. It was a cool, bright morning. 
The cocks were crowing, Spot lowing 
out of the cow-house window, the 
turkeys clamorous for breakfast: the 
every-day routine beginning in so homely 
and natural a fashion that last night 
seemed to him like a dream. It was 
surely a dream that old Bart yonder had 
seized on the property and left him, for 
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the rest of his life, to want or (what 
was as terrible to Miiller) to hard work. 
He hurried on, half expecting her to 
meet him with her usual jolly laugh 
and chatter about the fowls, but she 
was leaning over the fence, talking to 
old Manly, the toll-keeper—gossiping 
as was her wont, so eager that she only 
noticed Laurence by growing a shade 
paler as he stopped beside her. 

It was of the Farrells they were talk- 
ing, the people of whom old Miiller had 
bought the farm and mill. It was a sign 
of the ordinary cast of her mind, Lau- 
rence thought, that now, when her life 
and his hung over a precipice, she could 
stop to ask questions about a lot of 
paupers whom she had never seen. 

“There are but the two children, 
Manly, then ?” she asked. 

«Jest so,” said Manly, unbarring his 
shutters. «There’s the cripple, Alick, 
and Jane. But the old woman, she finds 
for both. Jane’s but a half-witted wo- 
man, and Alick—well, he’s a cripple, ’s I 
told you. Bedridden since he was a 
boy. It was his back, I heerd: there 
was talk of a cure once, but after the old 
man died they couldn’t fee the doctors. 
So that fell through.” 

“ Bedridden since he was a boy ?” 
she said to herself. 

“« They’re miserable poor—the Farrells. 
The devil wouldn’t pick their bones,” 
pursued Manly. «They’re a shiftless 
set, you see, except the old man. He 
was a good carpenter, and bid fair to lay 
by something snug for a rainy day. But’ 
since he’s been gone the old woman’s had 
too heavy weight to carry, to do her 
justice. They were so hard up last 
winter, I heerd, that she was obliged 
to send Jane to the poor-house. That 
’ud nigh kill the old woman, I reckon ; 
but Alick was as much as she could do 
for.” 

“Good-morning, Manly. Bertha, come ; 
I wish to talk to you,” pulling her arm. 

She nodded, but did not move. Her 
flesh where he touched it was cold as that 
of a person under great nervous excite- 
ment. e 

“Idid not know of these people, 
Manly,” in a pleading voice. 
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«Tut, child! What if ye did? Are 
you responsible for the whole country- 
side? They live more’n six miles off, 
the Farrells. It’s my old place, or I’d 
have known nothing about them. I'll 
let down the bar if you'll stand aside, 
Bart. Here’s Lukens’ cows coming.” 

“ Bertha !” 

She did not hear him, looking after 
the cows vaguely, and then, her. chin 
leaning on the fence, standing silent. 
Once or twice she began to speak, but 
her voice failed her. She said at last, 
“ The old man that you spoke of—it is 
a long time since he died ?” 

“Nigh onto twenty years, zf he’s 
dead. You’ve surely both on you heerd 
the story about Farrell?” He did not 
wait for her to answer, or notice that she 
kept her face turned from him, or that 
Laurence had walked away impatiently, 
but went on, forgetting too, in his relish 
for the old story, the chops waiting for 
him in-doors : 

_ «He was missing, Farrell was. Went 
from home one spring day, to collect 
some money due him, he said, and never 
come back. It wasn’t the money that 
tempted anybody to his death, for the 
man that owed it paid it the next week— 
~~ own father was the man, by the way, 

art). Farrell had never got this far for it. 
They found a body they took to be his, 
miles down the river, long after. It was 
a queer story. Farrell was a good fel- 
low, quick with his tongue, but hadn’t 
an enemy in the worid. It’s odd ye 
never heerd of it before, Bart.” 

“Yes, it’s odd.” 

«Yer father didn’t like to talk of it, 
I reckon. He had good feelin’, the 
old man had. An’ then, being the man 
Farrell started to meet and all, it come 
kind of near to him, no doubt. Come 
in and take a cup of coffee, child? No? 
Well, it’s a doleful story you’ve drawed 
out of me on yer weddin’ day. Hey? 
Good-day, good-day!” and chuckling, 
the old fellow limped in, looking back to 
nod and laugh to her over his shoulder. 
He wished he had not told it to her. 
She was a mighty tender-hearted wo- 
man. She was standing, still and color- 
less as a corpse, staring down into the 
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dusty road, he told his wife when he 
went in. 

She turned at last and went up the 
hill. Through all the pain of last night 
there had been a lurking hope in the 
bottom of Bart’s mind that the story 
which the letter told was not true. 
Miiller had been a man eccentric to the 
verge of insanity. What if the letter, 
the confession which it held, the secret 
of the mill, were only one of the freaks 
of his morbid, melancholy mind ? 

She had no hope now. The vague 
dream had taken shape in every-day, 
ordinary facts more ghastly than any 
dream. The half-witted girl—the mis- 
erable work-house ending her miserable 
life—the old woman carrying the weight 
that was too much for her during all 
these years when Bart had been healthy 
and happy—the cripple, bedridden since 
he was a boy, who might have been 
cured. : 

And down yonder in the low crevice 
of the mill, under the lichen-covered 
boards, a few white bones all that was 
left of the man who would have made 
life different for them. 

She put her hand in her breast and 
felt the letter. She knew it all, but she 
took it out and, sitting by the mill-race, 
read part of it over slowly: 

“Jt was a hasty blow after hasty 
words. Farrell was insolent: I hardly 
know if I forgive him yet. But his wife 
and children have suffered: I am sorry 
for that. If I could have atoned to 
them by -the loss of all I owned, I 
would have done it. But how to do 
this without drawing suspicion on my- 
self? That is the riddle that has vexed 
my life. It seems to me at times that 
atonement should be made; and then at 
other times I feel that I have no right to 
lay this burden of shame and remorse on 
my innocent children. 

“I wish heartily that I were not a 
theoretical man: it has made me vacil- 
lating in temper and purpose; it has 
cursed my life. I leave the matter with 
you, Bertha. I think you are more 
practical than I—possibly, although a 
woman, you are stronger. The mill, if 
worked, would yield a good income— 
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enough in a few years to place this un- 


fortunate Farrell family out of want. If 
I,could have done it without compro- 
mising myself, I would have begun the 
work long ago. I am sorry now that 
itis too late—that I did not doit. It 
will be necessary for you, I think, to 
remain upon the farm ten years or more 
tocarry out this plan. I am assured you 
will succeed: you are of a more prac- 
tical character than I or Laurence, and 
better fitted to combat with the world, 
and the employment will not be uncon- 
genial I have made your way quite 
easy for you by the conditions of the 
will; I think it is ingeniously contrived. 

«I need not ask you to guard my 
secret, my daughter. The fear of detec- 
tion has been a great weight upon me. 
I have watched the mill night and day. 
I ought to have removed the body long 
ago, but I put it off from time to time. 
There has been a vulgar rumor that I 
have concealed treasure there; but the 
only secret of the mill is this legacy of 
shame and disgrace, which your unhappy 
father asks you to take from him.” 

She could almost see the little old 
man as she read, looking at her with his 
weak, not unkindly, blue eyes, chewing 
his bit of straw nervously as he maun- 
dered over those words, vehement and 
apologetic by turns. «It’s so like 
father,” she said, with a bitter, sad little 
laugh, as she tore up the paper bit by bit 
and threw the pieces in the curdling red 
water at her feet. Farther up the road 
the shadow of the mill fell immovable 
on the water, as the ghost that it has 
been said comes into every man and 
woman’s path through life, with unrea- 
sonable, pitiless face barring them out 
from their wishes, bidding them Re- 
nounce, Renounce. 

But Bertha knew none of these fine 
words about life or its losses. «There’s 
nothing for me to do but to open the 
mill and make what I can out of it for 
them,” she said; “and even Sydney 
must think I do it for the love of money.” 
And then she laid down her head on a 
pine log near by and was quite still 
a while. 

Laurence looked down on her as on 





one in Satan’s grip. “The carnal flesh 
is strong with her,” he sighed. « What 
if she be one of those whom God has 
predestined to damnation from all eter- 
nity ?” feeling that his prayers, after all, 
for any soul, however gentle or dear, 
were but puffs of wind beating against 
an impregnable iron door. 

The carnal flesh was strong in Bart: 
the blood in her strong limbs and high- 
colored cheeks was healthy and young: 
she looked up and about her after a 
while. The cut pine smelled fresh and 
clean, the morning wind blew keen. 
Spot was calling to be milked. She got 
up and went through the wheat-field : 
quickly, remembering that Laurence had 
not had his coffee. Thinking as she 
went of One who had walked through 
the corn long ago, who came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give His life a ransom for many. 

He would know why she did it. 

I do not think that Bart thought once 
of the temptation her soul had been in, 
or of her soul at all, as a martyr pilgrim 
in this vale of tears should do. She 
was too busy keeping the thought of her 
wedding day away, by reckoning how 
much lumber would be needed to repair 
the mill, and trying to arrange the great 
press of work coming upon her. As 
for herself— Tut! Tut! Many women 
never married: she would forget it in a 
year or two, no doubt. What was that? 
She had not been bedridden since she 
was a child, or been forced to send her 
helpless child to die in the poor-house. 

By the time she reached the house, 
her clog-shoes rung as firm and her lips 
were as bright a red as ever. While 
Laurence drank his black coffee, cup 
after cup, and peppered his meat, she 
went out and changed her dress. 

«Where are you going?” he asked, 
when she stopped by the table in a 
dress and cloak of blue flannel. 

«Across the hills a few miles, to old 
Manly’s place. There are some people 
there that I must see.” 

« Kirke is coming, Bertha.” 

She did not answer. 

«“ Won't you see him, sis?” Gently, 
for, in spite of his anger at her, Lau- 
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rence was enough of a woman to under- 
stand what her loss had been. “He goes 
to-day. With you, or without you, as 
you please.” 

She turned away that he might not 
see her face. 

After a long silence she said: «I'll 
not see him again. There is a little 
package there, on my bureau. It is my 
ring—and— You will give it to him ?” 

«Stay and say good-bye to him, Bart,” 
holding her sleeve. 

She did not speak or move for some 
minutes, then turned away in silence and 
went down the road, never looking back. 

Kirke, coming up the hill-path on 
horseback, saw her, and, stopping, 
watched her out of sight. When he 
reached the gate, Laurence, who had 
gone out full of sympathy for him, drew 
back and silently made way for him to 
ride through. There was a look in the 
man’s hard gray eye that frightened him. 
But there was excuse for Kirke. He 
was a manly fellow, ready to forgive, and 
he had come out with his big heart full 
of tenderness and compassion for the 
girl, happy and excited with the words 
which he had planned through the night, 
that were sure to bring her quickly back 
to him. 

In this night in which he thought he 
had lost her he first knew how he loved 
her. 

«She went away to avoid me?” he 
said, when Laurence came up to the door 
where he sat upon his horse. 

«I am afraid she did, Kirke. She is 
strangely changed. She does not wish 
to see you again. There is a package 
for you,” timidly stroking the mare’s 
mane. «I'll bring it to you, unless you 
will dismount.” 

“No. I have crossed this threshold 
for the last time.” 

Laurence gave him the package, and 
they exchanged the briefest of good- 
byes. Miiller, as we said, was afraid of 
the white heat of anger in the other 
man. It was a still rage which he, with 
his temperament of passionate ebb and 
flow, could not comprehend. 

Late that afternoon, Kirke, rushing 
along to the West in a railroad train, 
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looked back to see the last glimpse of 
the purple hills among which he had 
played out his silly drama of love. He 
had seen them for the last time, he told 
himself: whatever changes life might 
bring him, that farce was over for ever, 
O God! to think that avarice could 
taint her so surely and so deep! Yet 
he thought he was but rightly punished 
in suffering himself to love one unre. 
generate, not yet loosed from Satan’s 


p. 

Meanwhile, Bart was trudging home- 
ward over those purple hills. She had 
seen the Farrells : her work was begun 
in earnest. She was not, I’m afraid, 
thinking of Sydney’s or Laurence’s soul 
as they of hers, having that Christian 
charity usually to be found outside of 
sects, which never thinks of classifying 
God’s creatures as heirs or non-heirs of 
damnation. She was not thinking of her 
work or her sacrifice, but of the blue 
flannel cloak she wore. Sydney had 
called her “bonnie Bertha” in it once. 
It was the only time in her life that it 
had ever been hinted to her that she 
could be pretty and winning like other 
women. She drew the cloak close about 
her, with a dewy freshness in her eyes 
and heat through her blood. It was 
like Sydney’s love wrapped about her— 
that cloak. She could not believe that 
dream of love was all over for ever. 

“It will come back to me some time. 
Why, I’m only doing what must be 
done!” said the silly woman, hopefully, 
and tramped on more sturdily toward 
home. 


CHAPTER III. 


BuT it was all over. As the year 
passed, Kirke came no more to the misty 
purple hills that had grown dim in that 
October twilight, the genial passion and 
romance of his life fading with them; 
and the hills were not misty or purple 
to Bart. They were corn or wheat 
fields that would bring grist to her mill, 
or they were Scofield’s or Doer’s or 
Cashley’s places: good neighbors all, 
who ate her Sunday suppers, and by 
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whose fires she warmed herself almost 
every day. . 

For Bart’s mill ground both fast and 
exceeding sure. The whole county re- 
joiced in it: whether luck favored her, 
or whether, under her headlong, whole- 
hearted way, she had a safe business in- 
stinct and chose her workmen well, no- 
body knew, but the mill succeeded from 
the first day. Nobody could have told 
perhaps why it and Bart’s kitchen gradu- 
ally became the place of rendezvous 
for the whole neighborhood—why the 
women brought their knitting in the 
summer afternoons, or the old men 
their pipes ; why the school-girls’ walks 
always ended there, or the lovers invar- 
iably proposed to go up to “ Bart’s ” by 
moonlight for a drink from her spring. 
Nobody counted Bart among the marked 
objects in the neighborhood, any more 
than they would the sunny village com- 
mon, but she was as necessary to even 
the boys as the common, and would 
have been missed as much. 

I’m sure I don’t know how to make 
a heroine out of the happy little mill- 
woman. This tragedy of the white 
bones buried in the mildewed crevice 
was apparently quite forgotten. Neither 
that nor her life’s renunciation had made 
her cheeks hollow or her eyes hungry, or 
filled her heart with vague longings. 
Yesterday was yesterday with Bart: 
dead and buried. She worked harder 
than any of the men about, and lived 
plainer: it might be for that reason her 
skin was as fresh as a child’s, and her 
spirits as high—that she slept as light as 
one too, and her laugh was just as ready. 
Of course, nobody compared her to the 
pale, genteel girls who sang in the choir 
and read Moore’s melodies, and were the 
village belles : even they called her coarse, 
standing weighing grain, with her white, 
strong arms bared; her careless blun- 
ders, her keen enjoyment of fun, and her 
anxious interest in her neighbors that 
gushed out in a thousand odd, affection- 
ate ways. One would have thought her 
heart was big and warm enough to take 
all the neighborhood in, and that she had 
done it. 

People wondered at times what she 





did with her money. Was she hoarding 
it? What was the truth about that gold 
buried in the mill? Was it true that 
she never gave Laurence a dollar? 
Laurence had opened a grocery in the 
county town on borrowed capital, and 
was starving in it, he said. But when 
Bart heard this gossip against her she 
said nothing. In truth, the women even 
did not believe it, and the men swore 
when they heard it: they were tired of 
Laurence, both of his brilliancy and 
his shiftlessness, and they resented any 
imputation against Bart as they would 
one against their wives, or their sugar- 
beets or short-horns, or any other stable 
institution of the county. For Bart was 
the heart and mainspring of the com- 
munity, though neither she nor they 
knew it. 

Now the little black eyes set in 
Squire Langley’s yellow, leathery face 
were keen : they did not watch Bart for 
nothing every Sunday night when he 
dropped in with the old woman fora 
chat over a pitcher of mulled cider. 

“It was no treasure which she found 
in the mill. She’s had hard measure 
of some sort to bear, and it’s not want 
of feeling that keeps her up at such high- 
water mark,” he said to his wife. «It’s 
what she calls her religion. And she 
looks for Kirke to come back. She 
thinks that as long as she does the best 
she knows and trusts in the Lord, He’ll 
give her the desite of her heart. There’s 
a religion for you! As if He had noth- 
ing to do but to provide young wimmen 
with husbands! It’s the god of this 
world she worships, I tell you. But 
Bart’s a good girl, carnally speaking. 
I’ve nothing to say agin her,” with a 
sudden change of tone. 

He rode up earlier than usual one 
Sunday afternoon. He told what he saw 
in class in great wrath afterward. It was 
harvest-time, and Bart was sitting on 
the freshly-cut stubble, while Cashley’s 
children piled the hay on top of her. 
The cripple, Alick, one of those Farrells, 
whom some whim had made her bring to 
the house when she opened the mill, sat 
in the sun on another haycock, enjoying 
the fun, while his mother, with her 
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half-witted daughter, in their Sunday 
clothes, were going about through the 
hedges looking for stray blackberries. 
The Squire, scowling, reined up his 
horse : 

“Is this the Sabbath, my brethren, or 
is it not ?” 

“It is our day of rest. You know I 
don’t understand your Sabbath of the 
churches,” said Bart, shaking off the 
hay and coming up to him. Joe, the 
sickly little two-year-old Cashley, hung 
to her skirts. She took him up more 
tenderly than any mother. Eyes with 
a differing keenness from old Langley’s 
might have noted how in the last year 
her old love of children had grown into 
something curiously passionate and mas- 
tering in the woman. “Joe and Alick 
and I must have our day in the fields, 
as He did long ago,” stroking the boy’s 
hair and nodding down to Alick, who 
nodded gayly back. The Squire mean- 
time wondered if the Farrells had money, 
glancing from the cripple’s pale, high- 
featured face down to his comfortable 
clothes. 

Could Bart have taken such a burden 
But 


in the house without a fair profit ? 
there was no knowing: she was a queer 
one. 

“I’ve got something to tell ye, alone, 
Berthy,” dismounting and tying his horse 


to the fence. «Put down that child and 
come along to the house.” He looked 
down at her as they walked with as much 
speculation as he could compel into his 
soggy brain. She was sobered by his 
_words: the ordinary laugh was gone 
from her face: in spite of her solid 
figure and the homely features, there 
was a certain sweet, compelling power 
about her—a wholesome, healing, genial 
influence. Whether it lay in her steady 
eyes, or low, cordial voice, he did not 
know ; but it was there. Even he felt it. 

«You’re a woman now, Bart, and I 
reckon yop’ve made out your road pretty 
clear to the end, criss-cross or straight 
as you pleased, and you think God is 
going to humor you in it.” 

“I think it will end right for me.” 

«‘There’s one change I’ve come to 
tell you of to-day, then, and maybe 
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there’s another not far behind. Lar. 
rence has been down to the village to. 
day. We’ve consecrated him to a great 
work. He’s in the house now.” Before 
he had done speaking, Laurence came 
to the door, and hurried to them. A 
full suit of clerical black had taken the 
place of the high-colored, artistic blouse 
and cap in which he was used to frame 
the wonderful beauty of his sensitive 
face. 

«‘ Now stop, Berthy,” laying his hand 
on herarm. “Larrence kin tell his own 
tale. But I’ve a word to say to you,” 
hurrying the words out before Laurence 
should take them from him. Like most 
people of his caste, he dearly relished a 
bit of ill news, and he wanted to see 
how Bart would meet this immovable 
bar in her projected path, which would 
prove her religion a lie. She trusted 
the Lord to give her every good thing: 
just as he fed the robins. He was going 
to leave her now nothing but sackcloth 
and ashes in which to repent of her sins, 

« There’s news come from Kirke, Ber- 
thy,” he said. 

“ Kirke?” She turned with her hand 
on the gate, a flush of color and light in 
her face. How suddenly young and 
fresh she was! The Squire almost re- 
lented, taking in the whole figure before 
him—even to the Sunday dress of white 
muslin dotted with rosebuds. Wimmen 
were wimmen, even if they ran a flour- 
ing-mill, he thought. 

But Laurence had no mind that the 
old man should experiment on his sister. 

“Go in, Brother Langley; goin. My 
wife is waiting for you,” he said, as he 
came up. “I will follow with Bertha.” 
And then, after he had talked of indif- 
ferent matters as they walked up the 
path, he told her that, by the way, Kirke 
was married, stopping to pat old Pluto 
as he said it, and keeping his back 
turned toward her. «Go in sis, dear,” 
he went on, hastily. «You have your 
supper to look after. Don’t bother your- 
self with Sarah. I’llcome presently. 1 
have some affairs of my own to talk to 
you about.” Laurence Miiller was a 
hard, penurious husband, his wife said, 
and a testy, unjust father; yet the tears 
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would rush to his eyes at a strain of 
music or a line of true poetry. For the 
game reason he_was tender with Bart 
today. If something died out of her 
life that afternoon which never could 
come again, he was watchful that no one 
saw the sign. He would not look for it 
himself. 

So that no one but God ever knew 
what was in the heart of the quiet wo- 
man who waited on them at table that 
evening, feeding little Joe, and propping 
the cushions behind the cripple with 
steadier hand and more scrupulous care 
than usual. I do not know her secrets 
to give them to you. I only knew the 
outside of the mill-woman, as others did. 

When her work was done, she found 
achair in a corner of the crowded room 
and took Joe on her knee, holding him 
very close as she rocked him to sleep. 
When his mother came for him, «I 
wish you could leave the little fellow 
with me to-night, Mrs. Cashley,” she 
said. “No? he’dcry for mother. Well, 
well! it’s likely he would. Good-night, 
Joe,” and kissed him and let him go. 

The room was crowded, because Lau- 
rence had brought his wife and children 
with him. Sarah (the wife) sat in a 
rocking-chair near the fire, wrapped in a 
shawl, her lean, sallow face contracting 
into its ready frown when any of her 
four boys made an onslaught upon her. 
They were such children as must be 
born of such a father and mother—yel- 
low-skinned, stooped-shouldered, peev- 
ish. Yet they were enough like other 
children to hang about Bart and be 
fond of her. 

When Mrs. Cashley was gone, the 
Squire said, « You have not told Berthy 
of your intentions, Larrence.” 

“No. She knew I was going to take 
up the work of the gospel.” 

“Yes, I knew that, brother.” She 
brought her thoughts from a long way 
off back to Laurence, reproaching herself 
that they had been far off. What ought 
to be nearer to her than Laurence or his 
wife and children? Yet it had come to 
be a hard duty for Bart lately to go to 
the dirty little shop where the molasses 
and oil-barrels were wasting over the 

Vor. III.—6 





floor and the ledger was never opened, 
while Laurence sat poring over doctrinal 
books among the fly-blown vegetables ; 
or into the back room, where Mrs. Miiller 
lay on the lounge while the boys played 
in the gutter. 

«What are you going to do, Lau- 
rence? Where are you going to 
preach ?” 

“It is not my lot to be borne to 
heaven on flowery beds of ease. You 
must have seen that, Bertha,” was the 
evasive answer. 

“No.” And to her credit be it told 
that her eyes did not glance to the dirty 
dyspeptic on the rocking-chair. «But 
we've all some load to carry on the road, 
Bud,” cheerfully. 

“T will not be content with any ordi- 
nary burden,” rising and speaking with 
a Strained, discordant twang, while his 
fine eyes surveyed the distant hill-tops 
as though he saw a vision. “I will 
gird on the armor of the Lord and go 
out to meet His foes: I will count all 
things lost for Him. Behold, I have 
offered my life as the sacrifice, and no 
man shall say me nay.” 

With the first sound of the peculiar 
tone Bart began to tremble: she had 
heard it before. «What is he going to 
do, Sarah?” But Sarah gloomily shook 
her head and did not answer. 

“He is to be consecrated as a mis- 
sionary to Burmah, in August,” said the 
Squire, closing his eyes and twirling his 
thumbs in a sort of exaltation. 

“And Sarah? and the children ?” 
cried Bart, «Why, she can do nothing 
for herself !” 

“He that hateth not wife and chil- 
dren for the Lord’s sake is none of His,” 
said Laurence, not heeding his wife 
when she began to cry and say that it 
was the first time she had been thought 
of or spoken of in the matter. 

“The Lord will provide,” he con- 
tinued with the same lofty enthusiasm. 
« Besides,” a good deal of worldly asper- 
ity coming into his tone, «I have taken 
thought for them. Their helpless situa- 
tion will compel justice, perhaps, from 
those who have wronged them and me,” 
with a keen look at Bertha. 
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“You mean me, Laurence ?” slowly. 
«You mean to leave them with me ?” 

“I intend them to remain in my old 
home, which by right should be theirs,” 
sharply. «No doubt they will earn their 
living here.” 

Now Bart was no angel: only a wo- 
man. And she came as near to hating 
her cold-blooded sister-in-law as any- 
thing living. She looked at her from 
head to foot, then at the children. Her 
life, then, was to be spent in making them 
happy in a home out of which they felt 
she had cheated them ? 

Instead of— 

She gulped down a choking lump in 
her throat once or twice before she could 
speak. Then she said, «I will do what 
you wish, Laurence,” and then, never 
doing anything by halves, she went over 
to Sarah and kissed her. 

Mrs. Miiller looked keenly into her face, 
and stopped her hysteric sobbing. «I 
hope we’ll get along together, Bart,” she 
said. “J wouldn’t be such a poor crea- 
ture if it wasn’t for my back ;” and real, 
genuine tears came to her eyes. 

« I’m sure we will,” said Bart, heartily. 
The lamp was lighted, and they all 
gathered about it. Bart was very silent 
that evening. But Laurence talked with 
fervor: his eyes dilated, and his thin 
cheeks were on flame. He was describ- 
ing Burmah to them: the burning dyes 
of the skies, the splendor of the forests 
filled with the strangest secrets of Na- 
ture, the unreal human beings with their 
mysterious rites and incantations—all 
forming but the background to his own 
great deed of moral heroism. 

«I take up the burden which He has 
laid upon me,” he cried again and again. 
He had forgotten the burden of the 
grocery business which would have 
brought bread and butter for the sickly 
wife and children which God had given 
him. 

Bart listened till her own eyes began 
to kindle. Even to her practical brain 
Laurence’s talk of this far-off country 


was like 
‘* A magic casement, 
Opening into perilous seas of fairy lands forlorn.” 


And into this land of enchantment the 





call of the Lord summoned him, a knight 
of highest emprise. What wonder that 
they both forgot the dirty shop and 
the boys left to their obscene compan- 
ions of the gutter? Her heart glowed 
within her as she went up to arrange 
Sarah’s bed. “He is going out like 
one of the apostles of old,” she thought. 

She put Mrs. Miiller and the boys into 
her own large room. “ They may as well 
keep it,” she thought. « Poor Sarah! she 
will be a different woman with country 
air and feeding. And I will have the 
children to care for. I won’t need—any- 
thing else.” She stood for a long while 


at the window where she had gone to 
fasten the shutters, looking out into the 
quiet moonlight. Then she closed them, 
and with the closing her face is shut in 
away from us for many years. 


CHAPTER IV. 

-A TOTAL blank of years so far as 
Bart is concerned. She herself even 
could not have made a history out of 
crops of wheat which failed, and of crops 
that rotted, or of the jobs of corn or 
buckwheat entered on the mill-books. 

But Laurence Miiller’s life was a 
drama in itself, at which the Christian 
world of his own sect looked on with 
wondering eyes. Its scenery was strange 
and unreal: the man unveiled himself a 
poet in it, his sensuous nature being fed 
now from a brimming cup. The cur- 
tain was never down between him and 
the public: the applause never failed 
him. In all his ecstatic or depressed 
spasms of religious feeling, in his strug- 
gles for the two or three souls whom he 
had fair reason to think he had con- 
verted, the far-off multitude of witnesses 


‘he knew were always ready to encourage 


and to cheer him. 

In Burmah he became that hero, even 
to his wife, which he had never been 
behind the counter: he wrote letters to 
her which were published in all the 
newspapers of his sect: the children 
were known through them to all the 
Church. He prayed them by name to 
seek that treasure which is beyond all 
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others, that Pearl of great price for 
which the history of his life abroad was 
in truth the history of his own restless, 
desperate search. 

When Sarah lay in her last illness, 
she used to cry very bitterly over these 
terrible exhortations in hisletters. «Have 
I a saving evidence ?” she would say. 
« How shall I know if I am one of God’s 
elect?” She used to listen like a sick 
child to Bart’s cheery talks with the 
boys about One who took His followers 
to the weed by the side of the path or 


' tothe harvest-field when He would teach 


them. But Bart understood and could 
explain nothing of the great mysteries 
of the Trinity and fore-ordination, which 
one must accept or be lost. Like Zac- 
cheus, she went into the every-day road- 
side to find her Lord and Master. 

It was while listening to one of these 
pleasant afternoon talks that Sarah fell 
asleep out of her feverish life at last; 
literally, fell asleep, with a quiet content 
on her face that they never had seen 
there before. 

Bart was lonelier after that. The 
boys, too, were anxious to be gone. 
They had sprung up in the country air 
into sturdy, energetic, clean-blooded fel- 
lows, and wanted to go early to work. 
Everybody was ready to lend them a 
helping hand into trades or professions 
for Bart’s sake. They were not boys of 
much natural power (excepting Jem, who 
had a turn for mechanics), but they all 
had a genial, hearty way which took the 
world by storm. People wondered where 
Laurence Miiller’s sons got their oddly 
sincere, simple nature, their habit of 
meeting even a thief as a friend until he 
proved himself an enemy. 

It was not hereditary, they said. 


It was about this time that Squire 
Langley made his Western tour, that one 
great event of his life. He went through 
Ohio, and out as far as Little Rock, go- 
ing out of his way to hunt up any old 
citizens of the Indian Creek Valley, 
wherever he heard of them. Among the 
rest he went to Dubuque, and found 
Sydney Kirke. The story had come 
back to the Valley that Kirke had been 





obliged to leave his home in Ohio on ac- 
count of his wife’s health, and giving up 
his practice had gone to speculating in 
Western lands. Langley went into his 
office unannounced, to give him a sur- 
prise. But he was not prepared for the 
warmth of his welcome. It was the first 
face from the old Valley that Kirke had 
seen since he left it, and though it was 
the vulgar, snuff-drabbled old shoe- 
maker’s, it brought the old times before 
him, sudden and real. The jaded-look- 
ing man in his suit of solemn black 
stood in the middle of the office floor 
wringing Langley’s hand, and wringing 
it, laughing with a hoarse choke in his 
throat. After the first excitement was 
over, however, and he had dragged him 
over to his dingy boarding-house for 
dinner, and brought him back, heaping 
up the desk beside him with wine and 
cigars, he fell into an absent, lethargic 
silence, which Langley soon oo was 
his natural habit. 

“I’m sorry to see this!” he said, 
touching the crape on Kirke’s hat. 

“Yes. Mrs. Kirke has been dead 
for two years now,” quietly. 

« Children, Sydney ?” 

« None.” 

«‘ Business brisk here ?” after a painful 
pause. 

“ Brisk enough. But I have no am- 
bition to amass a large fortune. The 
truth is, Langley, when a man _ has 
not made himself a name, and has no 
children to come after him, the latter 
part of his life is a blank, after all, to 
look forward to. I don’t care to fill it 
up with anxieties, which, after all, are 
sheer avarice. It does not happen to 
chime with my natural character.” 

«“ There are the things of the other 
world ?” with difficulty. For with this 
business man, and in a strange office, 
the old holy tone seemed out of place. 

“Oh, of course: I have made my 
calling sure, I hope. I hold a respon- 
sible position in Doctor Broadhurst’s 
church. But religious matters have not 
that zest for me they had when I was a 
younger man. Naturally.” He turned 
the conversation on to politics, but 
even there he was indifferent ; his gray 
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_eye melancholy, and listless as he talked. 
Was it grief for his wife, the Squire 
thought, or for that first love lost longago? 

Now the truth was, it was grief for 
neither: it was sheer lack of any grief or 
pleasure. Kirke had but little taste for 
books or art. Nature had meant him for 
a domestic man. Through some mis- 
chance, he thought, he had failed to find a 
leading object in life, as other men did. 
In middle age his hands were empty. 

The Squire stayed with him a day or 
two. Kirke asked for all of his old 
friends, but it was not until the last even- 
ing that he spoke of Bart: 

«The ten years are not nearly over. 
Has she found her treasure yet ?” with 
a bitter laugh. 

«‘] don’t know what she found in the 
mill. Bart is poor enough,” gravely. 
« She has had plenty of mouths to feed, 
enough to use all.” 

Kirke made no reply, but became 
more sombre than ever before. After 
an hour or two of conversation on other 
subjects, he said, suddenly, «Is the old 
house just as it used to be, Langley? I 
often think of it and wonder if there is 


such a cheery place yet in the world.” 
«It’s the warmest place in the country- 


side—Bart’s. We all go there, when 
we’re in trouble, to be heartened up,” 
eagerly. “She’s always cheery and 
light-hearted—Bart Miiller.” 

«Oh! she is light-hearted, is she ?” 
said Kirke, with a chagrined frown. 

« You'll come this fall and see the old 
Valley for yourself,” said Langley the 
next morning, when he was going. 
« You'll come back to us, old fellow ?” 

«T'll never see the Valley again,” he 
answered, sharply. “My old friends 
have grown as strange and distasteful to 
me, no doubt, as I to them. Our ac- 
counts are closed.” 


CHAPTER V. 

THE Squire continued his journey. 
More. than a month passed before he 
returned home. He found the Valley 
alive with reports about the Millers. 
Laurence had returned on six months’ 
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leave of absence. He was alone with 
Bart at the farm-house. The Farrells 
had gone to live in a house of their own, 
near the Cross-roads. The Squire’s wife 
said they had fallen heirs to a comfort. 
able property, but another report he 
heard was that an old debt, long owing 
to their father, had been paid by credit. 
ors in New Orleans. However that 
might be, they were comfortably disposed 
of for life. 

“I al’ays judged they had money, or 
Bart’d not have been worrited so long 
with them. ’Twan’t in human natur, . 
even in hers,” said the Squire, when he 
heard it. After supper that evening he 
rode up to the farm-house. He could not 
breathe till he had unburdened himself 
of some of his weight of news, and he 
was sure of an audience there: especi- 
ally he wanted to tell Bertha about 
Sydney Kirke. He found some of the 
neighbors there, as he expected. Bart’s 
famous fire was bigger and hotter than 
ever, fairly heaped up with logs : on the 
hearth stood the great pitcher of sim- 
mering cider. They had supper beside. 
There was an undefined air of comfort 
and generous plenty in the house, which 
was new to it, for Bart had _ heretofore 
lived poorly. But this suited her, the 
Squire thought, looking at her glow- 
ing eyes as she sat at the head of the 
table. Bart ought to deal out hospitality 
to half the country-side. 

They kept the Squire busy with ques- 
tions, for he was like a spy whom they 
had sent out into foreign countries. But 
he was but a feeble light and burned 
dimly beside Laurence, who sat at the 
end of the table as close to Bart as he 
could, and talked upon the slightest hint, 
like an instrument ready to play any 
tune with a breath of wind. The good 
old neighbors were distantly respectful to 
him: he was like some foreign beautiful 
animal among a herd of oxen, with 
his bilious, nervous face and rapt, flash- 
ing eyes and unknown language. Miil- 
ler’s carnal nature (as he would have 
called it), both bodily and esthetic 
senses, had been prodigally fed during 
the last few years. Outside of his re 
ligion he had grown into a genial, liberal, 
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large-natured man. Outside of his re- 
ion. His creed remained, a thing apart 
from himself, a genuine Procrustes’ bed, 
on which he measured and guillotined 
for hell all individuals or nations who 
did not worship his own unjust, vindictive 
God. But, fortunately, his religion was 
in abeyance to-night, and he had leave to 
be cordial and happy with the others. 
The neighbors all dropped off, one by 
one, with the exception of a friend of 
Laurence’s, who had arrived that even- 
ing—a shy, glum man, who sat in a 
dark corner poring over some papers, 
meditating a sermon, the Squire fancied. 
«Yon fellow has a sinister way with 
him that I don’t like,” he whispered to 
Miiller, when they had drawn up to the 


fire and lighted their pipes. “What does | 


he look so stealthily at Berthy for, eh ?” 

“He has heard me speak of her,” 
said Laurence, glancing quickly from the 
stranger to Bart, with a sudden signifi- 
cance in his eyes. ‘He has heard me 
speak of her a great deal.” 

« Onmarried, eh ?” 

« Yes, unmarried.” 

“ You had your plans in bringing him 
here, perhaps, Larrence ?” jealously, for 
Sydney Kirke was an old favorite of his, 


‘and he thought if only he could bring 


him back this winter— 


“I may have had my plans when he 
came,” said Laurence, smiling lazily, 
and looking at the fire through the amber 


stem of his pipe. “It is possible. My 
sister is worthy of any man’s love: I 
believe that now, Langley.” 

Now Laurence’s friend in the corner 
was looking speculatively at Bart. He 
saw her with a stranger’s eyes, differing 
from those of the people of the Valley. 
He had heard of her from Laurence ; 
but he had fancied her a coarse, uncouth, 
jolly woman, keeping open house for her 
neighbors. Years, or pain, perhaps, had 
surely changed her since Laurence knew 
her. The man’s life had been lonely and 
wandering, and it gave his eyes an elec- 
tric keenness of insight when a home 
came before them. This home of Bart’s 
was full to him of quiet and beauty and 
good cheer. A man could come here 
either for rest or strength, and it would 
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never fail him. In all the world he never 
had seen anything like it. 

The woman belonged to it as the 
heart to the body. A small, softly- 
moulded, plump woman in a fawn-colored 
woolen dress sitting by the window, 
sewing: her hair pushed back from her 
clear-tinted face and sincere, cordial 
eyes ; a young woman, about whom one 
would have always the odd thought that 
one would like to see the children of so 
earnest and tender a mother. He could 
not help but think of her as a mother: 
he fancied that she had always greatly 
loved those younger and weaker than her- 
self; and that, in spite of her ready laugh 
and eager, friendly voice, she had been 
quite alone all of her life. Quite alone. 

He got up and went out, presently. 
Squire Langley hardly waited for the door 
to close behind him when he stood up 
with his back to the fire, his face red 
and his coat-tails under his arms. «It’s 
downright onrighteous, Larrence, in you 
to interfere with the girl in this way. 
There’s been outsiders meddling in her 
life enough.” . 

But Laurence replied by an impertur- 
bable smile and a calm puff of smoke, 
regardless of his sister’s look of inquiry. 

« Berthy,” said the Squire, wheeling 
round, “do you know this man was 
brought here to be your husband ?” 

She laughed, folding up her work. 
But Laurence watched her keenly. «I 
did not bring him,” he said. «But I 
would be glad if that would be the re- 
sult of his coming. Surely I, if any 
one, have the right to interfere in Bart’s 
fate.” 

She tried to laugh again, but failed. 

“ Marriages arranged by others are 
usually the happiest,” pursued Miiller, in 
a sententious tone. “Two of our corps 
at Borloona Station married wives se- 
lected and sent out by the church at 
home. This is a godly man, who would 
make you a happy woman. He is an 
old friend of mine. When I saw him 
last week in New York, and he advised 
me that he was coming, I thought of 
you.” 

«I’m very willing to do anything you 
will, brother,” said Bart, “but not 
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this.” She had put down her work and 
was standing behind him, her hands on 
his shoulders. The old Squire stood 
on the other side of the fire. He had 
never seen her so shaken by any trouble 
as by these few words about her mar- 
riage: she tried to turn it into a jest, 
but she trembled as she spoke and lost 
her voice. “I must be Bart Miller to 
the end,” she said, stroking Laurence’s 
black hair gently. 

“You used to think the Lord hed 
these matters in His care, if I’m not 
mistaken. And accordin’ to yer faith it 
’ud be unto you, .Berthy.” 

“I did think so. We'll not talk of 
this any more. There’s one thing I 
have waited for you to come to say, 
Squire Langley,” her face brightening 
into its usual look. «The ten years are 
not yet over. But the letter has no hold 
on me now. I have fulfilled all its re- 
quirements. I would like to give you 
the mill, Bud, now.” - 

Laurence turned and looked at her 
Steadily. A long time ago he had ac- 
cepted the facts of the case and regarded 
himself as a servant of the Lord whom 
Bart for the love of greed had wronged. 


The facts were all against her. 

But facts nor the world will long 
wrong any one who keeps as honest a 
face turned toward her Lord as Bart. 

«I know how natural it is you should 
think me miserly and greedy,” she said, 


hurriedly. “I wish I could clear my- 
self.” She stopped for a moment, un- 
naturally pale. Then she leaned over 
his shoulder, and in a lower tone, “You'll 
take the mill now ?” 

«Ill not take it all. I'll divide with 
you for my boys’ sake. And whatever 
division you think is just, I’ll abide by, 
Bertha,” said Laurence, raising his 
voice impressively. «There’s no other 
human being I’d believe in, in spite of 
proofs, as I do in you.” 

“Why, Bud!” She came in front of 
him and put her hands on his breast to 
steady her trembling body. «You be- 
lieve in me? Je?” 

«I never knew any one’s life like 
yours, sis,” he said quietly. And he 
stooped and kissed her. 
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“ That’s the truth, by George! God 
forgive me for swearing! But now 
that Larrence has said:that much, Ber. 
thy, can’t you tell us what was the 
treasure? You’ve kept the secret a long 
time.” 

“It zs along time. I’d like to clear 
myself.” She looked breathlessly at 
Laurence’s sensitive face. The story 
of his father’s crime would cling to him 
a lasting disgrace, as she had never felt 
it. «No. You must trust me to the 
end, brother. I never can tell you.” © 

“I trust you, Bertha—altogether,” 
gravely. 

She was still pale, though the joyful 
tears flashed in her eyes. “I’m glad 
you have done it—I never thought this 
time would come. _I’ll go out now, if you 
please,” she said, aftera moment. They 
heard her sob once or twice like a child, 
after she had left the door. She went 
down into the barnyard unconsciously. 
The sun shone redly over the quiet 
farm-place, the dusky hickory woods on 
one side and the apple-orchard on the 
other. The whole world was at peace 
and quiet in the evening light. They 
all trusted her, in spite of the hard Cir- 
cumstance that had so long fought her 
down. It seemed to her that the recom- 
pense of her whole life had come to her 
to-night. She drew long breaths of the 
keen, gusty wind. How bright the sun- 
set lay on the bare hill-peaks yonder! 
Spot looked at her wistfully; the dogs 
came andrubbed their cold nozzles quietly 
in her hands. So loving a God was hers 
—so loving a world! She had sometimes 
grown almost tired of waiting for the 
long-deferred word. 

But, though after long waiting, there 
always comes an hour in the faithful, 
unselfish life when God will seem to 
look upon it and see that it is good, and 
the world becomes pleasant and friendly 
as the hills of Beulah. Laurence, in such 
a supreme hour, would have chanted a 
hymn—sent it with the lark, laden with 
music, to sing at Heaven’s gate; but 
Bart, with her heart throbbing and her 
lip trembling, went to stroke old Spot 
and throw down fresh litter for her bed, 
the dogs at her heels; and shut the door 
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of the chicken-house, to keep out the 

keen wind. They were all in some sort 

her children, and knew, she thought, by 

some subtle instinct, that the chill had 
e out of her life for ever. 

Suddenly she stopped and turned has- 
tily to the house. The stranger had 
come into the barnyard. She remem- 
bered Laurence’s hints with a sharp 
pain. Laurence should not have forgot- 
ten !—Ae should have known that those 
words ought never to be spoken to her 
again! Never. She hurried in with the 
look of one who has unwittingly trodden 
upon a grave where the dearest friend 
of life was long ago buried. To gain 
the path she had to pass the man, who 
had seated himself on the lowest rung 
of a ladder, the very place where Sydney 
Kirke had sat to watch her on that long- 
ago evening. When she came up one 
of the dogs was sniffing about him. He 
pushed back his cap and grizzly hair. 

«Why, Pluto! you’ve not forgotten 
me, old fellow ?” 

Then she stopped, leaning against the 
wall, and wrung her hands. 

“ Bertha !” 

“Yes, Sydney.” 

“I have come back to you.” 

She did not answer. He stood up 
and took her hand. «Is it too late to 
say that I wronged you ?” 

“TI have not proved myself innocent.” 
Their voices were hoarse and subdued. 
They were both people who held their 
emotions down and out of sight. 

“No. But my eyes are keener now 
to read the soul in the face. And I 
have read yours. I am a very lonely 
man,” he continued after a moment’s 
silence: «I have needed you all my 
life.” 

Behind him in the soft light she saw 
the heavy shadow of the mill. But for 
the first time in her life it had ceased to 
threaten her. The ghost was laid. Be- 
tween her and the shadow came this 
one dear face. 

“Will you come to me, Bertha ?” 

“No, Sydney. Not until you know 
my secret.” Hedrew hercloser. «I have 
along story to tell,” she said, resolutely. 
But the next moment her head fell on 
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his breast and rested there like an over- 
tired child’s. 


CHAPTER VI. 

AFTER Sydney had married Bertha he 
paid her brother for his half of the mill- 
property. «Bart must have her old 
home,” they both said; and for Kirke’s 
own part, he was only too glad of the 
pretext to come back again, and begin 
life afresh in the happy Valley’ Laurence 
took the money. But the longer he re- 
mained with Bart the more convinced he 
was that he had wronged her by his old 
suspicions. One could not be near the 
woman without trusting her and all other 
human beings more. But he never knew 
the truth. 

He came back once afterward, when 
they had been married ten or fifteen 
years. He had grown to be a veteran 
in the missionary corps, noted for hif 
fervid eloquence in pressing at home the 
claims of the doomed millions between 
whom and an offended God he and his 
coadjutors stood. He had grown bilious, 
dyspeptic, more acrid in argument. But 
there was one weak spot where his heart- 
strings always tugged him sorely—Bart. 
A hunger that mastered him sometimes 
yonder in the midst of his struggles be- 
tween his passionate, carnal nature, and 
his ascetic creed, to see her dear, com- 
monplace face and hear the familiar, cor- 
dial voice. It belonged to his uncon- 
verted days, but he had never heard 
music so sweet. 

« What is the hold you have on people, 
Bart ?” he asked her, half angrily, the 
day after he came, looking at the plain- 
featured woman, whose hair was streaked 
with gray, surrounded by her children 
and a crowd of the neighbors. «I doubt 
if it is a right work to make men friends 
together, good and ill alike. But sow do 
you do it ?” forcing a smile. « Was ita 
magic treasure which you found in the 
mill ?” 

Her husband turned quickly, with 
the curiously gentle smile with which 
he always looked at her. “It was a 
treasure which she found in those years 
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when she was alone, Laurence,” he said 
gravely. 

Laurence Miiller was silent a moment, 
and then went out, restlessly looking 
back at the busy, laughing group about 
the fire. Doubts came to him in this 
unselfish, cheerful home which did not 
vex him elsewhere. Could Bart have 
found here the pearl which he had sought 
so far? Had the spirit fallen to her share, 
and but the chaff of words to his ? 


Bart is dead, long ago. Because hu- 
man souls, no matter how coarse or 
rare or tender, like the trees and ani- 
mals or any other part of this inexplica- 
ble machinery about us, must soon run 
through their appointed task in the 
world, and one day—be missed out of it. 

When Bart was missing, there was 
but little to say of her—less than of 
most women. She had helped in no 
reform, left nothing beautiful in song or 
picture behind her, to hint at what she 
was: had kindled no man’s blood to 
high, courageous work, full as the world 
is of noble schemes. 

She was a miller all her life: a wo- 
man of far inferior culture to her hus- 





band and children. It is'true that her 
kitchen hearth to the end was a warm 
place where all the country-side struck 
hands and were friends ; and when her 
children’s children were grown, her name, 
even yet, was so pleasant a memory that 
it brought a sudden smile and a warmth 
at the heart when spoken : one thinks of 
even her grave as green and cheerful 
among the hills all the year round. 

But there are so many noble ships in 
this great sea of time, stately in honor or 
usefulness, opening new lands for us in 
God’s great world: what was this poor 
little, plain-decked trading vessel that we 
should take such account of her? Was 
her humble work—to bring men nearer 
together—indeed rarer and of more im- 
port than theirs? However that may 
be, some freight she surely had on board 
different from the others, which perfumed 
her voyage and made it memorable—a 
secret something, pleasant as spices from 
far-off Indian seas. 

What was her happy secret? Has 
she taken it with her into that cheerful 
heaven yonder where she is gone? Or 
is it yet here—and ours? 

REBECCA HARDING Davis. 
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HE old adage, «’Tis distance lends 
enchantment to the view,” is never 
more true than when the untraveled 
American imagination is peering, through 
rose-colored spectacles, across the Atlan- 
tic, and fancies it descries an Elysium. 
He who said that “good Americans, 
when they die, go to Paris,” could never 
have sojourned long in that most ephem- 
erally delectable metropolis. Were his 
notion an established fact, I, for one, 
fain would «live alway,” for a more com- 
fortless heaven it would be hard to im- 
agine ; and an eternity of Paris would, to 
my mind, be almost punishment enough 





for the most obdurate even of fashion- 
able sinners. 

Fashion, with her attendant satellites, 
reigns there supreme: and ’tis there, of 
all the world, that you can best see the 
tyrannies of that fickle deity. Wonder- 
ful is it to see how absolute her sway is 
—with what frenzied eagerness her de- 
crees are obeyed, with what kaleidoscopic 
swiftness her nod changes the whole 
face of society, what offerings of sacri- 
fice and devotion her victims lay at 
her unlenient shrine. What hypocrisies 
does she not whisper into the ears of 
high dames and aspiring daughters ! To 
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what rigid, beautiful masks, smiling, hid- 
ing many an ugly scowl and malicious 
gneer, does she transform their once 
human faces! How relentlessly she 
drives them to that necessity which is 
the mother of invention—forcing them 
to’secret privation that they may shine 
in her public temples—bringing them to 
suffer cold and hunger and every mate- 
rial ill of life, for a little hour of hollow, 
social triumph! Her satellites, too, the 
lesser deities of the fashionable Olympus, 
are ever ready with their little thongs 
and spurs, urging the worried devotees 
hither and thither at their will. Each 
has her day of empire, and then rules 
absolute, excommunicating the rebel- 
lious from “good society,” and reward- 
ing even the obedient with but a bitter 
cup of envy-tinctured pleasure. And 
New Year’s day is the festival of that 
starchest and stiffest of all Fashion’s 
satellites, Saint Ceremony. 

Think not, ye who sit in warm, cozy 
American parlors, sipping, as you gather 
about the roaring fire, the conventional 
and traditional sherry and eggnog, gos- 
siping about dear, absent friends, and 
laughing over your “shoddy” neighbors 
to your hearts’ content—think not that 
the lot of those who spend their New 
Year’s day in glittering Paris is to be 
envied—by yow, least of all. People are 
“bored,” even in France; and Fashion 
is but mildly constitutional in her sway 
in our own land, compared with her Jug- 
gernaut progress over the humbly-bended 
necks of the Parisian Uppertendom. 

Monsieur has but recently got back 
to his town-house, for the summer is 
long lingering in France, and the harvest 
is leisurely gathered, and there is game 
to be hunted down among the chdteaux 
4 la campagne till quite into the heart 
of December. Madame is fresh for the 
winter campaign, as rosy and prim, as 
elaborately elegant and frigidly polite, as 
in the first decade of her married life. 
Mademoiselle has laid aside the last sur- 
plus scrap of lace, and the fruits of her 
enthusiasm appear in the long row of 
dresses which might be seen ranged in 
the great wardrobe which occupies one 
side of her chambre-a-coucher. Little 
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Monsieur may once more gaze with eyes 
distent upon the Polishinello in the 
Luxembourg Gardens, and anticipates 
with manifest impatience the don dons 
which are sure to come with the Four 
delAn. Etienne is once more seen in 
his box at the Opera, and now and then 
may be discovered “shaking -a foot” at 
wicked Mabille. Again—after a dreary 
season of mosquitoes and long, damp 
country days, solitary nights and eter- 
nally drawn-out mornings — Madame’s 
ears are greeted by the cheering rumble 
of carriages from dawn to dawn again, 
and her eyes comforted by the never- 
ending row of gas-lamps, extending both 
ways as far as eye can reach. She— 
shrewd dame !—has already got her wires 
in working order—has, in the magnitude 
of her operations, laid a train to reach 
even invitations for the court bails at the 
Tuileries. Gargon—he must not be for- 
gotten—how prim is he in his new livery, 
his buttons shining with newly-burnished 
lustre, his calves so encased in silk that 
they are as smooth and round as billiard 
balls ! 

But Madame, although as servile a 
devotee of Fashion as lives, hardly re- 
gards New Year’s day in the light of an 
unmixed blessing. Her ambition is, ap- 
parently, so to arrange her unescapable 
calls as to make it pretty sure that she 
will find none of her dear friends at 
home. It is an ugly job, and the best 
got over the better. Inasmuch as all 
her dear friends are actuated by a simi- 
lar ambition, the object is usually very 
prettily accomplished. You verdant 
strangers, however, who are ignorant 
of this, and, anxious to “see Society,” 
lay out your plan of operations on New 
Year’s morning accordingly, are apt to 
commit one blunder decidedly mauvais 
ton—that is, to catch people at home. 
It is perhaps your lot to fall into just 
such a snare at Madame P———’s, the 
fashionable lady alluded to; and this 
is your experience: Madame P. "$ 
hotel stands in that awfully respectable 
and highly recherché quarter, the Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré. You are somewhat 
shocked to find that the entrance to her 
aristocratic salon is through a dark, 
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damp labyrinth of corridors, through 
which you stumble with that uncertain 
feeling which one has who is at once 
timid in a strange, dark place, and fear- 
ful of soiling his best suit at every step. 
Finally, you emerge into the light, and 
find yourself in a spacious ante-room, 
whence you are conducted into Mad- 
ame’s reception-room ; which apartment 
is, it is true, magnificently furnished, but 
at the same time frigidly cold—grand, 
but mortal cheerless. There has, prob- 
ably, been no: fire there for a week, and 
you know well enough what the shud- 
dering sensations of such a room are in 
dead winter. The too elegant furniture 
but mocks your misery, The floors are, 
of course, of highly-polished oak—might 
as well be ice at once for their effect in 
benumbing your toes and in carrying 
you abruptly, to your terror, against the 
furniture, as you endeavor to navigate to 
the cozy sofa near the fireplace. Pres- 
ently in comes a donne, blue-nosed, red- 
handed, watery-eyed, bringing the mate- 
rials for a Lilliputian fire—a few splinters 
of wood, which, when she has lighted 
them in the huge fireplace, emit an im- 
pudently feeble blaze, and yield not a 
whit of warmth by their sickly glare. 
' As you sit shivering, Madame and the 
demoiselles appear. They are dressed 
in the top of the fashion: their faces 
wear a too peachy bloom, their necks 
too faultless a white, and their hair is 
wreathed in the latest and wildest con- 
tortions decreed by the despotic goddess 
before described. They are crouching 
beneath heavy shawls, their blue, cold 
noses peeping out over them: they re- 
ceive you with a grace, however, at which 
you marvel, considering the situation ; 
pass the compliments of the season with 
the airiest cheerfulness; and sit smi- 
lingly contemplating—as though they 
exulted in it—the diminutive flame in 
the great open fireplace. There are 
refreshments, though? Punch, perhaps, 
to drive off the chill and let loose the 
“flow of soul?” My dear misguided, 
eggnog-drinking Yankee, not a bit of it. 
Not a drop of cordial—not a cracker: 
nothing, I assure you, whatever. That 
distraction is wholly wanting. There’s 
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not a drop to warm one, not a morsel to 
give a momentary relief to the conver. 
sation. For one, I cannot practice my 
bad French in the cold: ’tis bad enough 
in the most comfortable circumstances— 
in a freezing Paris parlor ’tis like push- 
ing at an impenetrable snow-drift. Still, 
Madame rattles on, and expects you to 
keep pace with her; and you, poor 
freezing, stuttering mortal, desperately 
struggling to retain your hold on «So. 
ciety” —bringing up your forlorn hope 
of French, that you may keep your foot- 
ing with this worthy dame, who may 
make or damn you in said « Society”— 
what blunders you make, to be sure, 
remembering the instant after you have 
blundered what you ought to have said, 
and how ridiculous your mistake was, 
and thus driving yourself into tenfold 
worse blunders than before! and with 
what sickly, appealing smiles—Society 
smiles—you endeavor to maintain a cha- 
racter for chivalry and don ton / 

You are fain to ask why the deuce— 
you feel strongly on the subject, and 
must use an expletive—this fine Parisian 
lady invites you into such an ice-house 
of a parlor? why there is not, as you 
are accustomed to have at home, a gen- 
erous, roaring fire there? You meet 
Alphonse, your only Parisian friend, at 
the café, and put the question to him. 
He tells you that the French ladies 
starve and freeze at home that they may 
shine abroad. Follow that superbly- 
dressed Madame de la Fizzlebeau, for 
whom you took such a fancy at the 
Hotel de Ville ball last Saturday night— 
that delicious creature who seemed to 
tread on air and to move in perfect un- 
dulating curves, whose bloom was so 
bright, and whose satins and laces, jew- 
els and coiffure were so faultlessly dis- 
posed and so extravagant in value— 
follow her home, and see how she lives. 
You will find her eating a meagre mut- 
ton-chop and a slice of venerable bread 
for dinner, and sitting all day without a 
fire, in midwinter, in her little back 
boudoir. How that woman will suffer 
for Society’s sake! Then there are her 
daughters, who must be married off, and 
who are consequently obliged to vie with 
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their richer rivals in the matrimonial 
market. They must dress in the very 
latest style, or they will be far ou¢strip- 
ped in the race: they must shine in 
satin and jewels, or the stream will flow 
by them, and leave them stranded in 
the bleak and comfortless haven of old- 


_ maidenhood, from which the journey of 


life lies over arid plains and dreary 
heaths ; for who is silly enough to sup- 
pose that men care for anything but the 
outside, the shell of a woman? So, if 
you delve down deep enough in this 
Parisian society—even if you reach the 
inner life of the deau monde itself—you 
will find many a maiden starving and 
skimping, shivering and drudging—not 
in the useful household arts, by no 
means to the furtherance of home hap- 
piness and comforts, but to be extrava- 
gant on limited means; turning and re- 
turning her old dresses and « waists,” 
shut up in a cold upper chamber, devot- 
ing day and night to the weary, un- 
profitable task, and fretting her petty 
imagination with ambition not unming- 
led with envy—an amusing were it not 
a somewhat melancholy sight. 

What a harvest-day is the Four de 
?’An for Monsieur Coachee ! for nobody 
walks on that day, and every vehicle— 
two-wheeled and four-wheeled, coaches- 
and-four, hacks-and-one—has its fill 
of custom, and is long beforehand en- 
gaged for the occasion, and is kept 
rushing frantically backward and for- 
ward over the asphalte streets from noon 
to frosty eve. Everybody must ride, or 
be food for the scoff and scandal of 
his own social circle for the rest of 
the year. Monseigneur the archbishop, 
his fat, glossy hand sparkling with the 
archiepiscopal signet, is not grander in 
his satin-lined and crest-adorned chariot 
than my little red-faced neighbor, Mon- 
sieur the grocer of the Rue Richelieu, in 
his newly-polished hack, hired at the 
contiguous corner. Indeed, as you 
pass along the carriage-crowded Rue de 
Rivoli, you are puzzled to tell which is 
the proud old aristocrat from, Faubourg 
St. Germain, and which is the patissier 
who sends him the Jonbons and creams 
for his balls. Both are stiff in broad- 





cloth, choking in starched white cravat ; 
both are drawn by sleek bays, and are 
supplied with red-nosed and _ liveried 
coachmen; and both sit meek under 
the gorgon eyes of Madame in paint 
and frills by their side. All day long 
the street is a very pandemonium. If 
you are strange to Paris, and essay to 
take a promenade, you are detained an 
unconscionable time at the crossings, 
and then only succeed in breasting 
the four-wheeled tide amid coach-box 
screams and threatened by the impending 
hoofs of many steeds. In certain streets, 
and at certain mansions, there is “a per- 
fect blockade,” as Monsieur the ambas- 
sador says with a dry diplomatic smile 
as he glances out the window. ‘Femi- 
nine ambition is satisfied or balked accord- 
ing to the number of the carriages which 
have drawn up in front of the door in 
the course of the day; and femnine 
malice across the way, keeping, if pos- 
sible, a steadier account than the mai- 
tresse herself, rejoices mightily or scowls 
with envy in inverse proportion. At the 
portals of ambassadors and cabinet min- 
isters, of their histrionic eminences the 
prima donnas and first artists of the 
ballet, of the leaders alike of the grand 
monde and of the demi-monde, the cha- 
riots are the most numerous and the 
most gorgeous. But the finest sight in 
Paris on New Year’s day is the magnifi- 
cent crowd of dignitaries who whirl in 
and out of the Tuileries gates. Like 
our President, the Emperor of the 
French must be the best-bored man of 
the day ; and doubtless mutters many an 
execration on it as he puffs those “ innu- 
merable cigarettes” which Monsieur de 
Girardin tells us his majesty consumes 
after breakfast. But ’tis in the Code 
Ceremonial, and must be borne ; and for 
hours the high officials, whose name in 
France is legion, flock to the Imperial 
palace, and bob about in his Majesty’s 
presence with infinite zeal. Ministers 
of state, marshals of the Empire, cardi- 
nals, archbishops and abbés (in cope, 
mitre, purple and lace), generals and 
army men, admirals and navy men, com- 
missaries of a score of species, prefects 
civil and police, judges and procureurs, 
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ministers plenipotentiary and foreign no- 
tabilities, are thick as blackberries on a 
Pennsylvania roadside, with their gaudy 
show of brilliant star-and-ribbon-be- 
decked uniforms, their gorgeous chap- 
eaux and their blazing equipages. Here 
is Minister of State Rouher, yellow and 
sombre--there, Marshal Niel, chivalric 
victor of Solferino: here, puffy Canro- 
bert—and there, clad, with republican 
simplicity, in black, a marked contrast to 
all this vain tinsel and ostentatious 
splendor, is General Dix, the representa- 
tive of our free and glorious republic. 
Between the Paris of Fashion, how- 
ever, which mostly congregates between 
the Tuileries and the Arc de Triomphe 
de Etoile, and that transpontine Paris 
which may be called the Quarter of the 
University, or the Latin Quarter, or the 
Luxembourg Quarter, as you please, 
there is as great a difference as if seas, 
instead of the Seine, divided them. 
Monsieur Adolphe Petitpas, student in 
the University of Paris, who inhabits a 
little box of a room in the top story of 
a grim, staggering old house in an ob- 
scure street, which might, for all you and 
I know, have been the lodging of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau and his shrewish 
spouse, or even of young Monsieur 
Bonaparte, from Corsica, when he, too, 
was a Paris student,—Monsieur Petitpas 
is very contemptuous of the vanities of 
«polite society,” snaps his finger at the 
Code Ceremonial, and puffs away the 
notion of making New Year’s calls with 
a remonstrative whiff from his browned 
clay pipe. Monsieur Petitpas is, indeed, 
a character, and everything about him— 
his manners, his appearance, his sur- 
roundings—are characteristic. He is a 
tall fellow with thin legs and tight-fitting 
inexpressibles : his hair has been cut so 
as to be short and bunchy behind : his 
cravat is heavy and many-colored : his 
shirt is never newly washed, and there 
is always about him an air suspicious of 
slovenliness. His “apartment,” as he 
is pleased to call it, is carpetless, of 
course: it is full of the most suggestive 
odds and ends, giving plentiful hints of 
his tastes and habits. His little closet 
is fairly piled up with bottles of vin or- 
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dinaire; from his walls hang cheap 
prints representing ballet-girls, races, 
favorite actors, curiously placed beside 
copies of the great masters and notable 
scenes in historic and classic lore : that 
he is not wanting in vanity is apparent 
from the multitude of cologne and po- 
made bottles, powder-puffs, stray shirt- 
studs, and other appliances of toilet and 
dress which lie in. a hopeless confusion 
on his dressing-table. There are heaps 
of books and papers in the corner; a 
flute lies in affectionate conjunction with 
pipes and tobacco-pouches on the man- 
tel; his windows have apparently not 
known the contact of water for months; 
and he is provided with one of those 
gingerbread clocks which you find every. 
where in France, but which no one ever 
knew to go. Adolphe never has a fire 
in his room, but sits there, in the winter 
afternoons, tooting away painfully on his 
flute, his breath the while forming misty 
clouds as he toots. Yet for a happier, 
jollier, noisier, more thoroughly enter- 
taining a fellow than Adolphe you might 
search in vain through the grand salons 
of the Champs Elysées. His talk is a 
perpetual flow of dry, humorous say- 
ings, so thoroughly Frenchy, and so en- 
tirely novel to the foreigner, that his 
companionship, for all his slovenliness, is 
positively fascinating. 

On New Year’s morning Adolphe 
proceeds to array himself in all his 
glory. His coat is more bobby, his in- 
expressibles more tight-fitting, his cravat 
more glaringly vari-colored, his hair 
more bunchy than ever. He wears his 
short, jaunty hat at about the angle at 
which the Tower of Pisa is supposed 
to lean; and his boots are so small that 
only by many herculean struggles and 
lurches has he been enabled to encase 
his feet in them. Follow him as he 
struts briskly off down the street, swing- 
ing his cane and puffing the cigarette he 
has just been busily making in the door- 
way. He leads you through a seem- 
ingly endless labyrinth of narrow streets 
and dark alleys, so that you soon lose 
all points of the compass. Finally, he 
stops at a little house in the suburbs, 
and disappears a moment through the 
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_ dose little court. He speedily reap- 
, but not alone. A dashy, flashy, 
curly, bright-eyed, tastily-dressed, co- 
ttish demoiselle is leaning on his 
arm, talking and gesticulating, and shrug- 
ing her shoulders, and lifting her eye- 
brows, and looking up sideways, and tit- 
tering in the silliest flurry of excitement 
and-expectation. It is his “amie :” all 
students have “amies,” and Adolphe is 
a student of students. Another appar- 
ently interminable wandering through 
streets*and lanes and squares: another 
pause, this time before a large building, 
whence come sounds of laughter and 
merriment, contention of voices and 
tramping of many feet, mingled with in- 
termittent ravings of trombones and wild 
screechings of fiddles. Adolphe and 
his “amie” catch the sounds, and are 
infected: “amie” begins to sing, and 
both go hopping up the stairs with im- 
patient glee. The door swings open, 
and there, in a large, light hall, profusely 
decorated with paper garlands and ever- 
greens, you behold a hundred Adolphes, 
with a hundred giddy counterparts of 
Adolphe’s “amie.” As they enter, a roar 
of “ton jours” greets them; they are 
surrounded by an indefinite number of 
enthusiastic hands; and one jumps on 
a table, with a huge goblet of wine, and 
drinks welcome, amid wild plaudits, to 
the new-comers. Adolphe, seizing some- 
body else’s “amie,” goes sweeping off 
into a wild and unrhythmic waltz: his 
own partner has meanwhile been taken 
possession of by a prim youth with a 
long nose and solemn countenance ; and 
the two couples come bump against each 
other in an incredibly short time at the 
other end of the hall. Four chivalric- 
looking, dark men, with moustaches & la 
Napoleon and artistic-looking hair, are 
propped on a table opposite the door— 
the musicians: these, seeing the spirit 
begins to move, strike up one of Strauss’ 
last with artistic zeal, bobbing their 
heads and growing very red and earnest 
inthe face. Pshaw! we never see dan- 
cing in America! How they whirled and 
leaped; how the hundred Adolphes 
swung their airy partners high above the 
floor ; how the hum of a hundred voices, 
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now and then interrupted by a scream 
from a demoiselle or an ecstatic shout 
from one of the men, kept pace with the 
inspiring music; how they all got red, 
and their hair flew over their faces, and 
rosettes and ribbons fell over the par- 
quet in all directions, and some subsided, 
exhausted, on the benches, and others 
kept desperately up in saltatory rivalry ; 
what a wild, reckless, infectious scene it 
was,—can only be imagined by one who 
has witnessed it, this New Year’s festi- 
val, among the students of Paris Uni- 
versity ! 

With these merry folk the New Year 
is ushered in by dancing, singing and 
making merry; and, after spending the 
day thus, they wind up with a great feast 
at night. Adolphe makes a speech, of 
course: he drinks to the ladies, to the 
Republic, to the University, to his fellow- 
students, and to everything else to which 
a toast may be made applicable. His 
sallies are received with roars of laugh- 
ter, and he has to pause many times in 
the current of his harangue to receive 
the embraces of his boon companions 
of both sexes. Finally, they all dance 
noisily off home, and Adolphe creeps up 
to his fifth-story box, practices feebly 
a while on his flute, and plumps into bed 
with a drinking song on his lips and 
with most roseate thoughts in his mind. 

New Year’s day is the beggars’ carni-\ 
val. The majesty of Imperial law for 
once unbends, and Monsieur the gen- 
d’arme on this day passes the mendicant 
without a word, and lets him pursue his 
lowly trade in peace. Were you to go 
out a day or two before New Year’s, 
upon any of the great highways which 
converge from every direction to the 
capital, you would see troops of for- 
lorn, crippled, blind, ragged creatures 
wending their difficult’ way to the city, 
which they almost think to be made of 
gold. The Four de 2An is the only 
day of all the year when they may beg, 
dance and sing without molestation. 
There are people with all sorts of mis- 
fortunes, visible and invisible: there are 
merry beggars, impudent beggars, melan- 
choly beggars, young beggars and old, 
organ-grinders and «something-ean” 
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singers, dancing beggars and monkey- 
show beggars. Here they are, lining 
the long streets as far as eye can reach, 
raising the veriest hubbub of pandemo- 
nium with their harps and their cracked 
voices, their caterwauling and drumming. 
They have a mighty harvest, poor souls! 
for the people are all kindly on this day, 
and centime pieces rattle down gener- 
ously from the windows of every story. 
And there are not a few contrasts on 
this day, which bear a romantic tinge 
and show in glaring colors how wonder- 
ful are the vicissitudes of life. That 
stout, gaudily-dressed old dame whom 
you saw dashing down the Rue de Rivoli 
in a coach and livery, on her way to call 
on the Countess de la Potfeuille, was, 
twenty years ago a chestnut-woman on 
the corner of Rue Vivienne, and has 
made a goodly fortune out of that ple- 
beian but paying trade. But here, under 
your window, as you gaze out upon the 
human New Year’s kaleidoscope, totters 
an old, broken-down, shattered-to-pieces, 
utterly wretched-looking woman, her gray 
hair streaming disordered about her yel- 
low and wrinkled face, her miserable 
bonnet awry and her ragged garments 
covered with dust. She, too, once rode 
in her carriage and livery, and made 
fashionable calls on countesses, and had 
her lofty house in Faubourg St. Germain ; 
nay, it was said she had even been pre- 
sented at the court of the patriarchal 
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Louis Philippe, and could show descent 
from some of the bluest blood in France, 
The poor shattered creature mumbles as 
she looks up to you, and stretches out 
her feeble hand shaking with paralysis, 
eagerly clutching the two-sous pieces 
which you throw down. She is a victim 
of Paris vice—deserted her husband, ran 
away with a soldier, hurried back to 
Paris when she was deserted in turn, 
went on the stage and grew crack-voiced 
there, and then was thrown upon re- 
sources far more horrible—the old, old 
story, yet new and touching with every 
heroine. Place these two women side 
by side—what a startling picture of hu- 
man change! There is intelligence, de- 
scent in rags—vulgarity and coarseness 
in prosperous panoply ! 

New Year’s is over, and the Paris 
“season” is begun. Now the wave of 
gayety and brilliant dissipation rises to 
its highest. The shops are aglow with 
new wares, the faces of their keepers 
glisten with prosperous content. The 
balls have commenced, and the masque- 
rades ; and the choicest opera songsters 
are warbling, and the thousand Paris 
pleasures are in progress. Vanity Fair 
is full, and has a stall in every palace; 
and from now till the fast of Lent the 
temples of Fashion are ablaze, and her 
votaries prodigal to madness in their 
worship. 

GEo. M. TOWLE. 
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“ H OW charming! And we seem to 


have it all to ourselves! You 
have no other guests, have you ?” asked 
Mrs. Hamilton, turning her sweet smile 
upon the landlord of the little mountain 
inn, who stood surveying her, her hus- 
band, Trump their dog, and the pile of 
luggage he was guarding, with the lei- 
surely scrutiny of one making himself 





acquainted with his new but incontest- 
able property.. 

« There’s one more. That’s her name, 
and there she is ;” and with an ingenious 
compound gesture the landlord pointed 
at once to the record-book upon the 
table, and to the rocks beyond the open 
window, where stood the tall figure of a 
lady dressed in black. 
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«Mrs. Myra Burtonshaw,” read Mrs. 
Hamilton, aloud.. «Is she all alone 
here ?” 

«Yes. She came up with a party 
from the River House at the foot of the 
mountain, and they didn’t want to stop 
up here, and she did; so she stopped,” 
replied the landlord, adding, as he dipped 
astumpy pen into the dusty ink-bottle : 
«Ain’t you going to put down your 
names ?” 

« Mark, will you enter our names ?” 
asked the lady, carelessly ; and without 
aword her companion turned from the 
open window, took the pen and wrote, 
«Mark Hamilton and wife,” in a bold 
hand, stood for a moment looking at his 
own inscription, as if reading a new sig- 
nificance in the names, and then turning 
to his wife, said, kindly, 

« Alix, you had better lie down and 
rest for a while before dinner. I will 
sit with you, if you like.” 

«Very well, dear;” and while Mr. 
Hamilton gathered the wraps, umbrellas 
and hand-bags with which the independ- 
ent landlord never dreamed of concern- 
ing himself, Mrs. Hamilton rose wearily 
to her feet, displaying a slight and 
somewhat crooked figure, harmonizing 
well with her thin and pallid face 
and the pathetic outlook of her large 
brown eyes. Against these evidences 
of defective organization, Alix Hamilton 
possessed a rare sweetness of expression 
and certain physical beauties, such as a 
wealth of soft, silky hair, a shade darker 
than the large eyes already mentioned, 
beautiful teeth, and the most perfect 
hands and feet imaginable. Those who 
best knew her loved her devotedly : 
those who glanced at her casually de- 
scribed her as “That splendid Mr. 
Hamilton’s poor little sickly wife ;” and 
one woman hated her cordially. 

As she lay now upon the rudely-ap- 
pointed bed of the mountain inn, her 
delicate face contrasting forcibly with 
the coarse pillow beneath it and the 
gaudy patchwork bed-quilt drawn over 
her, Mark Hamilton, looking down, felt 
that her very fragility and helplessness 
bound him to her with bands that time, 
or circumstance, or subtlest memories 





could never sunder. He feared nothing, 
no one. 
Sitting down beside her, he took in 


‘his the pretty toy of a hand lying outside 


the counterpane, spread it upon his palm, 
and, while minutely examining its dainty 
texture, said, softly, 

« Alix, do you believe that I love 
you ?” 

“Mark! Do I believe the sun warms 
me ?” 

« And, darling, if I make a confession 
of something long past, will you hold 
your faith unshaken ?” 

“Try me, Mark ;” and a little color 
crept into the white cheek, and a soft 
light into the brown eyes that Alix 
Hamilton fixed so confidingly upon her 
husband’s face. 

“It was eight—no, nine—years ago, 
Alix, before ever I had seen you, that I 
loved another woman. Her name was 
Myra Labranche, and she lived at the 
South, where my business had at that 
time taken me. She loved me in return, 
and we were engaged for several months. 
She had a daring, reckless temper, and 
had never yielded her will or her opin- 
ions to any living creature. I, as you 
know, dear, am strict in my notions and 
somewhat peremptory in my manner at 
times.” 

“« Never unjustly so,” murmured Alix, 
jealously, and Hamilton thanked her 
with a kiss upon the little hand he held. 

«She did not think so,” pursued he, 
“and we quarreled more than once. 
The last time I came home, and had 
scarcely reached there when she pur- 
sued me with a letter, saying that she 
was married, and never desired to com- 
municate with or hear from me again. 
I made no reply and no inquiries, and I 
never heard her married name. 

“Years after, when I felt that the 
wound had healed, and I could offer a 
healthy love to a pure-minded woman, I 
met you, loved you and won you for my 
wife. I never told you this story, be- 
cause I thought it a matter that never 
need come near your life or cloud your 
sweet content in me; but to-day I fear 
that I have done wrong. The lady 
whom we saw upon the rocks just now 
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is, as I believe, the Myra Labranche of 
whom I speak, and I presume that Bur- 
tonshaw is her married name. Alix, 
what shall I do? I leave my course 
entirely in your hands.” 

“Do you, really ?” asked Alix, smil- 
ing brightly, and clinging to the hand 
that would have dropped hers, as scorn- 
ing to influence her by any fondness. 
“ Well, then, I decree that you shall 
go straight out to Mrs. Burtonshaw, in- 
troduce yourself, if she has forgotten 
you, do a little bit of sentiment or a 
little bit of fun, just as your mutual 
mood suggests, about old times; and 
when I have had my rest, I will join 
you, and we shall all be comfortable to- 
gether.” 

« And do you really take it so lightly, 
dear? Have you no fear at all of the 
result? Speak seriously.” 

«Speak seriously upon the question 
of your deceiving me! Gravely con- 
sider the probability of your turning 
traitor and knave, or rather fool!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Hamilton, a little indig- 
nantly.. «Why, Mark, do you know 
yourself and me so little as that ?” 

“I should indeed be traitor, knave 
and fool in one if I could betray such 
trust. Alix, I am not worthy of you, 
but, God helping me, I will not disap- 
point you in this matter.” ; 

«“ Foolish boy! And I will try not 
to mortify you by stealing Mrs. Burton- 
shaw’s watch if I have the chance. 
Now run away, for I want to go to 
sleep.” 

So Mark Hamilton darkened the 
room, arranged various little matters 
with the tender consideration for his in- 
valid’s comfort that always sits so well 
upon a masculine man, and then went 
slowly down stairs and through the com- 
bined parlor and hall of the cottage to 
the front door. The figure he had seen 
standing upon the rocks was gone, but 
he strolled in that direction, half fearing, 
half hoping to somewhere find his old 
love, and get over the first awkward 
meeting. 

Straying on with no definite purpose, 
he found himself at last quite out of 
sight of the house, and standing upon 
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the brow of a precipice frowning over a 
ravine crowded with a dark evergreen 
forest. Throwing himself upon the 
ground, Hamilton looked over, measur. 
ing the fall with his eye. It was at 
least two hundred feet, and the careful 
husband’s first thought was that Alix, 
with her unsteady gait and nervous 
tremor in any danger, must be warned 
against coming near the spot alone. 

“It would kill her inevitably,” mur. 
mured he ; and just then his eye caught 
the flutter of black draperies upon a 
shelf some fifty feet below him, where, 
rooted in a cleft of the rock, a clump of 
birches grew stoutly up, flaunting their 
brilliant green in the gray face of the 
precipice behind them. 

“ What! Can it be some one fallen?” 
muttered Hamilton, leaning still farther 
over the brow of the crag, and shading 
his eyes from the glow of the setting 
sun. Nothing was to be distinguished, 
however, but a mass of black drapery 
fluttering in the light breeze, and the ° 
young man looked about him for the 
means of descent to the point where it 
lay. A break in the crag some distance 
beyond him left a zig-zag path practicable 
to a daring foot and steady brain; and 
without hesitatién Mark Hamilton re- 
solved to essay it. As in many other 
enterprises, the peril diminished when 
closely approached, and it was almost 
without a sense of danger that in a few 
moments he achieved the descent, and 
landed in the clump of birches upon a 
little plateau some six feet in length by 
three or four in depth. 

A woman’s figure, apparently insensi- 
ble, and dressed entirely in black, lay 
among the shrubs; and with a sudden 
horror at his heart, Hamilton stooped 
and turned the face toward the light. 
As he did so the eyes opened, and Myra 
Burtonshaw looked with instant recog- 
nition into the face of her sometime 
. lover. 

«Mark! -Am not I dead, then?” 
moaned she. 

“No, Myra—fortunately not. Are 
you much injured?” asked Hamilton, 
not without emotion. 

«How came you here?” demanded 
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Mrs. Burtonshaw, unheeding his anxious 
question. ; 

«I came out to meet you, and quite 
by accident strolled to this spot, and 
looking over the precipice saw you. 
How did you fall ?” 

« That is not an important point to be 
settled just now. You had better go 
for help to get me up,” said the lady 
haughtily. 

The suggestion was wise, even if a 
little ungracious ; and Hamilton was on 
the point of adopting it, but paused in 
the act of going to place the head of the 
sufferer in a more comfortable position. 
In so doing he was struck by the ghastly 
expression of her face. 

« Myra, you are suffering very much,” 
exclaimed he. «Are you conscious of 
severe injuries ? 
your limbs are broken ?” 

« No, no, nothing is the matter ; only 
go away and leave me as fast as you 
can,” replied Myra, turning away her 
head. Something in the tone of her 
voice, in the look of her face, struck 
chill to the heart that once had loved 
this proud, passionate creature so well 
and learned her so thoroughly. Hamil- 
ton knelt beside her, and smoothed her 
disordered hair as he said, 

“ Myra, I cannot leave you while you 
speak and look so wildly. I am afraid 
to. Surely you did not wish to throw 
yourself over the crag? You are not 
meaning to—to—” 

“To finish my undertaking in your 
absence ?” asked Mrs. Burtonshaw with 
abitter smile. “Well, you are not re- 
sponsible if I do. Your plain duty is to 
go for help to raise me.” 

“Promise me, then, that you will 
not stir until my return. Promise me, 
Myra.” 

«I will not promise you anything, 
Mark Hamilton.” 

“Oh, Myra, why should you do this 
thing? Why should you wish to die 
so desperately ?” 

“Why should I wish to live ?” mut- 
tered the unhappy woman, turningeaway 
her face, down which quiet tears were 
slowly trickling in spite of every effort. 

“I do not know the circumstances of 
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your life, Myra, but surely you have 
ties—a husband, children perhaps—” 

“My husband is dead: I have no 
children—no friends—no home—no 
hope. Go, Mark Hamilton! go and 
leave me. Go for help.” 

Hamilton stood perplexed. If he left 
her, he felt morally certain that her first 
act would be to roll over the edge of 
the little plateau and dash herself to 
pieces on the rocks beneath. If he re- 
mained, it was impossible for him alone 
to help her, and nothing could be more 
uncertain than the discovery of their 
situation. Meantime, also, Alix would 
be growing dreadfully uneasy, and might 
herself run into some terrible danger in 
looking for him. Mrs. Burtonshaw was 
the first to speak. 

« I hoped you would never know how 
I died, Mark,” said she, softly. 

«Then you knew that I was here, 
Myra ?” 

“Yes, I read your name, and knew 
your handwriting, and—after your name 
came ‘and wife.’ Then I came out 
here.” 

«‘ Not on that account, Myra? That 
did not drive you to such a terrible act ?” 
asked Hamilton, kneeling beside her in 
great emotion. 

“Oh, Mark, how could I help it? It 
killed my soul, and why should not my 
poor body follow. Mark, I did not know 
that you were married, and I came here 
to the North, thinking we might meet 
and I could tell you how sorry I was, 
how bitterly I repented, when it was too 
late, how I made shipwreck of all my 
life in one mad moment of passion ; and 
I thought perhaps— And then I found 
you with your wife, and I could not bear 
it. Oh, Mark, do-not hinder me, for I 
must die—indeed, indeed I must; there 
is no place left for me on earth.” 

And the desperate creature, all wound- 
ed as she was, would have writhed her- 
self over the edge of the precipice, even 
before his eyes, had he not. held her 
tight. 

“Myra! Myra! you shall not do it!” 
cried he. “Rash, wicked woman! you 
shall not murder yourself while I can 
prevent it. Myra, you say that you love 
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me: show it by obeying me. I bid you 
live, or I will never believe that you 
loved me.” 

“You bid me live,” slowly repeated 
Myra, abandoning her efforts and look- 
ing up in his face. «Do you then care 
for me ?” 

«“ I loved you once very dearly, Myra, 
and I will not suffer you to die or to be 
wretched if I can help it. Live, and be 
my dear friend and sister.” 

She wound her arms about his neck, 
and pressed her face to his, crying wildly, 

«Oh, Mark, for that one kind word I 
will live, and even endure to see you the 
husband of another. I shall be your 
‘dear friend and sister.’ You have said 
it, and you never lie.” 

But it was no sister’s kiss her feverish 
lips pressed upon his—no look of friend- 
ship that burned in her dark eyes as he 
softly laid her down upon the rocks, 
saying, 

« And you will rest here quietly while 
I go for help ?” 

“Yes. I wish to live now. And, 
Mark, promise me that you will not tell 
her of what I said. You would not be- 
tray one woman to another, even though 
the latter were your wife? Promise me.” 

«I promise, Myra,” said Hamilton, 
with some little hesitation. « Although 
you need fear no harsh judgment from 
Alix. She has the tenderest and largest 
sympathies, the purest of hearts and the 
discreetest of tongues.” 

“ There, that will do. I am growing 
faint: hurry!” and Mrs. Burtonshaw 
languidly closed her eyes and turned 
away her face. 

«Keep up, Myra! I will be back as 
soon as possible. Make an effort, dear. 
I know that you can do anything you 
choose,” said Hamilton, anxiously ; and 
only waiting for a faint smile in reply, he 
hastened away, and soon returned with 
men and ropes and a procession of every 
human being about the place, except 
Alix, who still lay sleeping profoundly 
upon her bed. 

When she awoke, Hamilton sat beside 
her, looking down upon her placid face 
with a feeling of unworthiness busy at 
his heart. He would have given much 
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at that moment had his lips been clear 
of his new-found sister’s kiss, or had he 
been at liberty to tell the whole of what 
had passed to Alix. But Myra had said, 
“You would not betray one woman to 
another?” And Hamilton felt himself 
bound in honor to obey the dictum so 
conveyed. So he did not speak until 
Alix, turning her face, flushed and dewy 
with sleep like that of a little child, upon 
him, said, 

“Why darling, have you been here 
all the time? I thought you went out: 
yes, I remember now, you went to find 
your old friend, Mrs. Mrs, ——” 

-« Mrs. Burtonshaw, dear.” 

“Oh yes! Well, did you find her?” 
asked Alix, rising with a pretty little 
gape. 

«“ Yes, dear.” 

«And what did she say? Did she 
know you ?” pursued the wife ; and Ham- 
ilton, feeling that longer silence would be 
suspicious, told the story of Mrs. Bur. 
tonshaw’s accident, as he phrased it, of 
his fortunately finding her, and of the 
rescue. 

To all this Mrs. Hamilton listened 
with intensest interest, and when it was 
finished, exclaimed, 

“ How fortunate, Mark, that we hap- 
pened to be here! You found her, and 
I shall take care of her. I am going 
this moment to see what I can do for 
her.” 

And, with hands that trembled so 
nervously that she could hardly use 
them, Alix arranged her dress, restored 
her hair to its usual perfect neatness, and 
was leaving the room before Hamilton 
found words to reply to her. Then he said, 

« But, love, you are not strong, your- 
self: she has the women of the house 
with her: had not you better wait a 
little? They have sent down the moun- 
tain for a doctor: won’t you wait until 
he has seen her ?” 

“Why should I, Mark?” asked his 
wife, in some surprise. «She will need 
a friend with her during the doctor's 
visit, and I am going to carry her some 
cologne and aromatic vinegar, and cheer 
her up a little in advance.” 

“ Well, well, dear: do as you think 
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pest. I do not know. It—never mind: 
if you wili.” 

And Alix, more and more surprised, 
slowly left the room, looking back at her 
husband as she went. 

« What harm ?” muttered Mark Ham- 
ilton when he was alone. «Alix will 
do Myra nothing but good, and I shall 
watch that Myra does Alix no evil.” 

Two weeks later, Mrs. Burtonshaw 
was carried down the mountain on a 
litter, and Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton fol- 
lowed in their carriage to the hotel where 
the invalid was to remain for yet some 
days, to recover strength for the journey 
Southward. But before she should re- 
turn to her own home, it had been ar- 
ranged, principally by Alix, that Mrs. 
Burtonshaw should make her a long 
visit—remaining, in fact, until the begin- 
ning of winter made it more desirable 
for an invalid to seek a milder climate. 

To this arrangement, made in his 
presence, Mark Hamilton listened with- 
out a word, until, in answer to his wife’s 
looks of surprise, and finally direct ap- 
peal, he forced himself to utter some 
words of courteous entreaty, and imme- 
diately left the room. 

«Am I the knave and fool she said I 
could never be ?” asked he of himself 
in solitude ; and then, with man’s arro- 
gant self-confidence, he added, “ But no. 
Forewarned is forearmed, and I will so 
guard myself and her that no harm shall 
come of it.” 

When Mrs. Burtonshaw next saw 
Hamilton alone she said, reproachfully, 

“You do not want me to come to 
your house, Mark ?” 

“I do if it will make Alix happy. 
She is my first thought,” said he, reso- 
lutely. 

« Always ?” murmured Myra, raising 
her lustrous eyes to his with a long, 
lingering look. 

“Should not she be?” 

“Yes. But it is so sad to be always 
reminded that no one cares first for me. 
I wish, Mark—” 

“What do you wish, Myra ?” 

“No matter. Let it go unsaid’ And 
Mrs. Burtonshaw suddenly turned aside 
her head. 





« Tell me, Myra,” persisted Hamilton: 
“I wish to know.” ‘ 

“ Why will you force me to say what 
will displease you? I wish that you had 
not found me on the rocks.” 

“You said rightly that such a wish 
would displease me, Myra. Why should 
you utter it ?” ‘ 

«I will not again,” replied Myra, sub- 
missively. « But it is so dreary to know 
that no one loves you best.” 

“Poor child!” and he touched her 
bent head with a caressing hand; then 
started as if it had stung him, and left 
the room. Myra looked steadfastly after 
him with burning eyes and outstretched 
hands. 

«Man, man, though I move heaven 
and earth to gain you, you shall yet be 
mine !” whispered she. 

And so it befell that when, in a 
golden September evening, Alix Ham- 
ilton crossed the threshold of her home 
after three months of absence, Myra 
Burtonshaw’s black-clad figure followed 
her like the shadow of approaching 
night 

«© Welcome, friend,” said the young 
wife, turning to grasp the hand of her 
guest— “welcome to our home, and 
yours as long as you will have it.” 

«Thanks, Alix; but happy homes 
and I have little in common,” said the 
other, sadly ; and then, as Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, full of a childish delight in her re- 
turn, hurried forward, her guest lingered 
to say, ; 

«And you, Mark, have you no word 
of welcome ?” 

«Welcome, Myra! Welcome to all 
I have—to all I have a right to offer 
you,” stammered Hamilton, compre- 
hending the glowing beauty of Myra 
and the delicate loveliness of Alix in 
one troubled glance. 

A few days later, the three, now 
quietly settled into family relations and 
occupations, were sitting in Hamilton’s 
study, he reading, and the women sew- 
ing and discussing Swinburne’s last. 
poem, which Myra admired and Alix 
detested, when Mark, who was engaged 
with a work upon Peruvian antiquities, 
rose and opened a cabinet containing 
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some specimens of the relics described 
by his author. 

«Oh, Mark, show Myra some of those 
curiosities—those funny little silver gods, 
and the drinking-vessel in shape of a 
stag,” said Alix, glad at heart to change 
the conversation from a subject growing 
painful to her. 

«Yes, let me see what they called 
gods in the Inca days. Perhaps I shall 
be converted,” said Myra, lightly laugh- 
ing as she rose and followed Mark to 
the other end of the room, while Alix 
took up the book he had laid down and 
soon became engrossed in it. 

The silver gods were examined and 
discussed, and then Myra took up a cu- 
rious heart-shaped cup, with a pebble 
covered with cabalistic figures fastened 
in the bottom of it. 

“ What is this ?” asked she. 

“A love-philtre,” replied Hamilton, 
smiling. «That is to say, the charac- 
ters engraven upon the pebble are a 
charm, and the cup itself possesses cer- 
tain magical properties, so that any one 
drinking from it imbibes with the draught 
a passion for whoever offers it to him. 
Will you try it?” 

“If you have an antidote for love, 
I will swallow that,” murmured Myra, 
flashing one. look into his eyes, then 
dropping her own. 

«No, I would not give it you,” re- 
plied Mark in the same tone, ardently 
pressing the hand she had, as it were, 
unconsciously laid beside his own. 

“You would not cure me if you 
could ?” asked she, raising her eyes in 
glad surprise. 

«No; I am too selfish,” whispered 
Hamilton ; and a sweet voice from the 
other end of the room cried, 

“Oh, Mark, what horrible things they 
used todo! Such tortures as they in- 
flicted on their enemies, and such treach- 
ery toward their friends! 1am glad we 
are not Incas, aren’t you, Myra?” 

And throwing down the book, Alix 
resumed her needlework, humming a 
blithe tune. 

«Yes, I am glad we are not traitors 
and torturers,” said Mark slowly, and 
fixing upon the gorgeous beauty at his 
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side a look half loathing, half longing— 
all bitterness. 

She, not to meet his eyes, busied her- 
self still with the cabinet. 

«What are these ?” asked she, point. 
ing to a shelf specially guarded by an 
inner glass door. Upon it were ar. 
ranged several arrow and spear heads, 
and two or three gourds and small 
coarse earthen pots, filled with a dark, 
resinous-looking substance. 

«“ Those?” repeated Hamilton, rous. 
ing himself and mechanically opening 
the inner door by means of a little key 
upon the same ring with that of the 
cabinet. «Those are poisons.” 

«“ What, the arrows and all ?” 

«Yes. Both arrow and spear heads 
are dipped in woorara, the deadliest of 
South American poisons, and these 
gourds contain woorara in a solidified 
form.” 

« And the little vases ?” 

«© They contain corroval, another ar- 
row-poison, manufactured by the natives 
of the Isthmus of Darien,” said Hamil- 
ton, forcing himself to reply intelli- 
gently. 

«And how are they different ?” per- 
sisted Myra, examining the contents of 
gourd and pipkin by the light of the gas- 
burner above their heads, and determined 
not to allow Mark to leave her until the 
shock inflicted by Alix’s chance words 
had passed away. 

« The difference ?”” repeated Hamilton, 
absently. «Why, woorara kills from 
without inward, and corroval from the 
centre outward. Corroval attacks the 
heart at once, and destroys the principle 
of life before it does the manifestations; 
while woorara merely renders the nerves 
and muscles incapable of motion, with- 
out disturbing the brain and spinal cen- 
tres, or affecting the action of the heart; 
so that the victim suffers everything, 
knows that he suffers, is capable both 
of memory and apprehension, and yet 
can stir neither hand nor foot, eye nor 
tongue, the muscles being completely 
paralyzed. In a few moments, however, 
the heart ceases to beat, in consequence 
of the inaction of the lungs, and the 
subject dies, as I said before, from with- 
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out inward, the great life-centres perish- 
ing last.” 

«How horrible! And is there no 
remedy ?” asked Mrs. Burtonshaw, turn- 
ing ghastly white as she examined the 
gourd in her hand. 

«None. Nor is it possible to detect 
by autopsy the presence of these poi- 
sons in the system. They are hardly 
understood at all, even by professed 
toxicologists. Now, I believe I have 
shown you all the wonders of this cabi- 
net, and I will read aloud the poem Alix 
requested just now.” 

«Mark, are you displeased with me ?” 
murmured Mrs. Burtonshaw, lingering 
while Hamilton locked the cabinet and 
threw the keys into a drawer of the 
lower compartment. 

“Not with you, but myself,” replied 
he, briefly ; and leaving her, he crossed 
the room to lean over Alix, tenderly 
smooth her hair and make some careful 
inquiry into her health, which had been 
for the last week more than usually 
delicate. In especial, she had been 
troubled with a nervous trembling and 
twitching of the muscles, which annoyed 
and distressed her beyond measure, not 
so much from the ill consequences to 
herself, as from a fear lest it should re- 
pulse and disgust Mark, who had al- 
ways been specially fastidious in matters 
touching upon physical infirmity or im- 
perfection ; so that ever since the hour, 
soon after her marriage, when Alix dis- 
covered this trait, she had suffered hid- 
den torments from the fear that some 
day his love should yield to disgust at 
the feeble and imperfect conditions of 
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So now, when Mark, leaning over her, 
fondly asked if she were feeling well, and 
she, glancing brightly up, was about to 
answer, but was prevented by a sudden 
spasm of trembling which distorted for 
a moment every muscle in face and 
body, not all her usual self-control pre- 
vented a sudden burst of frightened 
sobs and tears, as, tottering to a» sofa, 
she threw herself upon it, gasping, 

“Oh do not look at me, do not look 
at me, Mark! Why, why am I such a 
monster ?” 





Hamilton, who had in fact started 
back with an exclamation of dismay 
from the first sight of that distorted 
face, recovered himself at this piteous 
cry, and hastening to his wife’s side, 
overwhelmed her with caresses and pro- 
testations of pity and affection. 

Mrs. Burtonshaw looked on with a 
quiet sneer for a few moments; then 
approached the sofa, asking, with anxious 
sympathy, 

«What is it? Is Alix ill?” 

« No, it is nothing ; it will pass in a 
moment,” replied Hamilton, hurriedly, a 
delicate impulse moving him to shield 
the infirmity of the one woman from the 
eyes of the other. 

«“ Take me up stairs, Mark,” whispered 
Alix, clinging about his neck, and Ham- 
ilton, raising her in his strong arms, 
carried her from the room. 

Left alone, Mrs. Burtonshaw stood for 
several minutes, her hands locked to- 
gether, her head bent down, and her eyes 
raised toward the door in an attitude of 
deep meditation. Then she went to the 
bookcases, searched first one and then 
another, until she found a pamphlet she 
had some days previously noticed in 
Hamilton’s hand. It was a modern 
treatise upon toxicology, embracing some 
of the latest discoveries in that ghastly 
science. Glancing through a few of its 
pages to make sure that it was what she 
wanted, Mrs. Burtonshaw slipped the 
pamphlet into her pocket and resumed 
her seat and her needlework. 

An hour later, Hamilton returned to 
the library, and finding Myra still seated 
there, hesitated about entering. 

«TI have been waiting to see you to 
inquire after Alix,” said she, looking up 
apologetically. 

«She is better, thank you—asleep at 
last,” replied Hamilton in a constrained 
voice, but entering the room and sinking 
into his accustomed chair, placed, as it 
chanced, close beside that occupied by 
Myra. 

«Poor Alix! And poor Mark !” 
murmured Mrs. Burtonshaw without 
looking up. 

«“ Why poor Mark ?” exclaimed Ham- 
ilton, quickly. 
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“It is so sad to be in such close 
bonds with suffering and—” 

« And—what ?” 

“Do not speak so fiercely. You 
know how I pity her, and how gladly I 
would give my own miserable life to 
make hers perfect. Indeed and indeed 
I would, Mark.” 

“ Well—perhaps. Yet not one-half 
so gladly as I would give mine for al- 
most any purpose,” groaned Mark, hid- 
ing his face in his two hands. 

«Mark, why do you say so?” and 
her hand lay upon his knee like a caress. 

«I will not tell you, Myra; nor need 
I, for you already know.” 

Her face brightened triumphantly. 

‘«« Because the past which you thought 
dead proves itself stronger than the 
present? Because a vital passion is not 
to be quenched by an affection com- 
pounded of pity and gratitude ?” asked 
she, in a voice full-fraught with passion. 

“Myra, have pity, and do not force 
the knowledge of my crime upon me.” 

“Which crime? The one sinned 
against me and against your own heart? 
That holds the first place,” suggested 
Myra, and the hand crept up until it lay 
about his neck and the superb head sank 
upon his breast. 

One moment, and he started up, 
thrusting her from him, and crying, 
«She would not believe that I could 
play traitor, and you would force me to 
it. Which loves me best?” rushed 
from the room. 

A few moments later, Mrs. Burton- 
shaw went to her own chamber, and, 
after locking the door, drew a thin pam- 
phlet from her pocket and settled her- 
self to read it. When she extinguished 
her light the east was red with the dawn. 

Mrs. Hamilton kept her room for 
several days, and during the necessary 
absence of her husband in the day-time, 
Myra‘was her indefatigable nurse ; and 
by her sedulous attentions, no less than 
by a certain shrinking sadness in her 
manner toward himself, and an avoid- 
ance of all private interviews with him, 
gained a deeper hold than she had yet 
possessed upon Hamilton’s feelings and 
thoughts. He reproached himself with 
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harshness ‘ahd am undue assumption of 
superior virtue in their last interview; 
and one -evening, when Alix had sunk 
into a profound slumber, and Myra was 
about to retire to her own chamber, he 
detained her with the request, 

« Will you come down to the library 
for a moment, Myra? I want to speak 
to you.” 

“ Certainly,” was the meek response, 
and she presently followed him down. 

“I did not mean to hurt you by my 
violence the other night, Myra,” said 
Mark, so soon as they were alone. 

“ No, I dare say not.” 

«“ Then why do you avoid me so, and 
why are you so sad? Smile upon me, 
Myra, as you used.” ; 

“I am going away to-morrow, if Alix 
is well enough.” 

“No, Myra, why should you go ?” 

“Why should I stay? Is it not hard 
enough and miserable enough for me to 
stand like an outcast, looking on while 
another enjoys what once was all mine 
own, and which now J may not approach? 
Is not this enough, without your scorn 
and blame because I cannot always hide 
my anguish ?” 

“Myra! Myra! 
darling, not so! 
terribly.” 

For she had cast herself upon the 
floor at his feet, her face hidden upon a 
low stool, and her whole form shaken 
with the passion of her emotion. 

“If I might die! if only I might 
die!” moaned she, and he—alas! he 
raised her in his arms, and soothed her 
with his kisses, and called her by the 
fond, sweet names of their youthful love,. 
and forgot all that had come between 
them since. 

She was smiling into his face, and he 
wiping away her tears and kissing their 
stormy traces, when a knock at the 
library door disturbed them. 

“The doctor, sir,” said the servant, 
and Hamilton, passing his hand across 
his brow like one bewildered, turned to 
Myra. 

“ Good-night,” said he. 
return here.” 

“You shall return, and go yet farther,” 
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whispered Myra Burtonshaw when she 
was alone; and with cheeks and eyes 
aflame with some strange emotion she 
paced the long room up and down, up 
and down, with the elastic, stealthy tread 
of a tiger seeking for his prey. 

At last she paused before the cabinet, 
looked at it for a moment with a curious 
smile, and then, opening a lower drawer, 
found the key, unlocked it, opened the 
inner case and stood for a moment hes- 
itating. Finally she selected one of the 

urds 

«It must be droll to appear dead, and 
yet know yourself alive,” muttered she, 
with an evil smile. 


Five minutes later everything was 


restored to its usual order and Mrs. 
Burtonshaw was locked in her own 
room. The bright color of cheek and 
lip had faded toa ghastly pallor, and 
her dilated eyes looked like those of a 
creature hunted to its death. 

Mrs. Hamilton was not so well the 
next day. An access of nervous excite- 
ment had terribly reduced her strength, 
and the spasmodic movement of the 
muscles with which the attack com- 
menced nearly amounted to convulsions. 
Hamilton, who was a lawyer in exten- 
sive practice, was obliged to leave her 
for the entire day, and Mrs. Burtonshaw 
remained the chief attendant in the sick 
room. Toward night, Alix fell into a 
deep slumber, the result of many wake- 
ful and painful hours, and Myra, bidding 
the nurse take the opportunity for the 
rest she so sorely needed, seated herself 
beside the sleeper, promising to ring so 
soon as she should need assistance. 

Out of that dreamless slumber Alix 
awoke with a shiver and a suppressed 
cry. She had dreamed that some cruel 
foe stabbed her to the heart, and even 
while, she knew that it was a dream the 
pain of the wound remained. 

“What is it, dear?” asked Myra, 
leaning over her and pressing one hand 
firmly upon her bosom. 

«Just there—under your hand—what 
is it that hurts me so?” panted the sick 
woman, feebly struggling to remove that 
Strong, relentless hand. 

“Ay, to be sure, what is it hurts you 





so, Alix Hamilton? A heartache, per- 
haps? Oh no; the heart and the brain 
die last. What can it be that hurts you 
so, Mark Hamilton’s petted wife ?” 

The great brown eyes of the sufferer 
stared up into the mocking face above 
them, their pupils dilating with a slow 
horror, a gathering consciousness of 
evil. 

«You have killed me—you hate me—” 
gasped she; and the organs of speech 
refused obedience to the brain; and al- 
though the horror and the sudden cer- 
tainty of an awful doom grew and glit- 
tered in those dilated eyes, every instant 
more vividly, no other expression was 
possible, not even the lifting of a finger 
to point to her murderess, had all the 
witnesses on earth stood around Alix 
Hamilton’s dying bed. 

Mrs. Burtonshaw stood looking down 
upon her work with a coldly appreciative 
eye. 

“Yes, he was right,” said she at last. 
« You see your muscles are to all intents 
and purposes dead, because you have 
lost the power of using them, but you 
can feel quite as vividly as you ever did. 
There! did not you feel that pinch? 
And yet it was a very slight one. And 
you can hear, and see, and think as well 
as ever you could. Indeed, you see too 
well, or at least your eyes are too ex- 
pressive, and I shall close them—softly, 
gently—so. Now you look entirely dead 
—you cannot imagine how entirely. And 
there, punctual to his hour, comes your 
husband. I calculated upon his return 
just now, for I want you to hear his 
promise above your lifeless body to 
love me when you are gone. It is my 
revenge.” 

The door opened hurriedly yet cau- 
tiously, and Mark Hamilton entered. 

He found his wife lifeless upon her 
bed, and beside it Myra Burtonshaw, 
her face buried in the clothes. At his 
approach she started up and ran to meet 
him: 

“ Oh, Mark, Mark, she is gone! My 
heart is breaking with grief and remorse. 
Oh, Mark, how dare I tell you her dying 
words ?” 

«Her dying words !” repeated Mark, 
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staring aghast at the pale form upon the 


«Yes, dearest. She bade me say to 
you that in death her eyes were opened 
to your real need, and that she charged 
it solemnly upon you—nay, she said 
upon you and me both—to join our 
hands above her senseless clay and 
promise to be to each other all that she 
had tried to be to you. She solemnly 
forbade me to allow any other tc ap- 
proach this bed or to look upon her 
dead face until you had made this vow, 
for she said her spirit would linger near 
until we thus should comfort it, and 
then depart in peace. Mark, dare we 
disobey her ?” 

He plucked her from his breast, where 
she wildly clung, and, holding her at 
arm’s length, looked sternly in her face, 
while he said, 

“Is this a time to speak of love or 
plighting vows? Even if that angel in 
her self-sacrificing devotion did give you 
such a message, it was not well for you 
to heed it, instead of summoning help or 
making some effort— How do you 
know that she is dead even now? False 
friend to her, as once you were false love 
to me, if she indeed lies dead, I do not 
hold you guiltless.” 

He thrust her aside, and leaning over 
the pale form upon the bed, laid his 
hand upon the brow and heart. A vital 
warmth lingered about the latter, and 
even, as Hamilton fancied, a slight pul- 
sation. Excited with a sudden hope, he 
tore away the night-dress to search more 
closely for this faint indication of linger- 
ing life, and would have laid his cheek 
over the region of the heart, when the 
appearance of a slight wound arrested 
his attention. He examined it closely. 
A little puncture, as of the blade of a 
penknife, and around it some crumbs of 
a dark-colored, resinous substance. 

«“ What is this !” exclaimed Hamilton, 
looking up at Myra, who, pale as death, 
stood watching him. 

* «Ido not know,” faltered she, all her 
courage farsaking her in this cruel down- 
fall of her schemes. 

“You do! I read it in your guilty 
face! Quick, woman! tell me all the 
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truth, or I will not answer for your own 
life !” 

And, desperate with haste and vep. 
geance, Hamilton seized the tremblin 
woman by the arm and fixed a terrible 
look upon her face. 

“It is the Indian poison—the woo- 
rara !” gasped she, falling upon her knees 
and endeavoring to clasp his, but Ham- 
ilton spurned her from him, crving, 

“O wretch! worse than the savages 
who made it, for she was your friend !” 

And then he rushed to the bedside, 
and placing his mouth to the cold, pale 
lips of the murdered woman, he sent a 
long full breath between them ; then, 
gently pressing with his hand upon her 
chest, expelled it, thus simulating the 
natural action of the lungs; and this 
operation he repeated without intermis- 
sion for fifteen minutes. At the end of 
that time a decided movement of the 
heart was perceptible, and a slight 
warmth had diffused itself over the rigid 
body. 

“God help:me—help me to keep her!” 
whispered Hamilton, resuming his efforts. 

At the end of another fifteen minutes 
the symptoms of life were undeniable, 
and Hamilton snatched at the bell-rope, 
and when the summons was answered, 
despatched a peremptory message for 
the doctor, who replied to it in person. 

A dozen words explained the state of 
the case, and in uttering them Hamilton 
for the first time glanced at the spot 
where he had left Myra crouching. She 
was gone—gone from the room, and 
from the house, and from the life of him 
she had so madly striven to win ; nor did 
he ever see or hear from her again. He 
spared her in his recital to the physician 
—he spared her from all, but he never 
named ‘her name save once again, and 
that was when he told his wife to mention 
her no more. 

Hours after this, when Alix, pale, ex- 
hausted but smiling, lay upon her pil- 
lows, looking at her husband with eyes 
that said what her coy tongue would 
never say, the old doctor muttered to 
Hamilton, 

“It was her nervous disorder. that 
saved her, and I believe she never will 
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soffer from that again. This woorara 
acted upon the very nerves and muscles 
that have all along been over-active in 
Mrs. Hamilton’s case, and operated more 
as a powerful medicine than as a poison. 
Ninety-nine women out of a hundred 
would have died, and nine hundred and 
ninety-nine men out of athousand. Her 
disease saved her at its own expense, for 
I believe it is killed. Nor must we for- 





get your efforts. It is well you are some- 
thing of a toxicologist and knew the na- 
ture of woorara. Mrs. Hamilton, were 
you conscious all the time ?” 

« Every moment, from first to last,” 
said Alix, with her eyes still beaming 
love into her husband’s face. 

«© My poor, poor darling !” murmured 
he; and that was all. 

JANE G. AUSTIN. 





WILL SPAIN BE A REPUBLIC? 


HE transformation of Spain has 
been effected with startling sudden- 
ness. It may be compared to the burst- 


. ing out of a winged form, gladdening the 


eye, from a chrysalis that had been lying 
there in hideous immobility. Yesterday 
the country of Father Claret, Sor Patro- 
cinio and Don Marfori, Spain has in the 
course of a few weeks ranged herself 
with the most advanced nations of 
Europe. 

Had public attention been more firmly 
riveted on the Peninsula during the last 
fifteen or twenty years, less astonishment 
would have been felt at this important 
and, in a certain sense, marvelous 
change. As it was, men were accus- 
tomed to regard Spain rather as a for- 
tuitous appendage than as a living part 
of Europe. The notion had gained cur- 
rency that «Africa begins west of the 
Pyrenées.” A trenchant witticism, no 
doubt, but a superficial remark, never- 
theless. Men are always glad to get 
hold of a smart dictum or do%-mot : it 
saves so much trouble in studying! Nay, 
they are apt to wax angry when any one 
tries to rob them of such a tinsel bit of 
thetorical jewelry in order to replace 
it by the solid truth. 

Spain, beyond question, has for some 
time revolved in an orbit of her own, 
out of the ordinary run of European 
politics. Her movements were inde- 
pendent of those of the Continent at 





large. She generally flamed up when 
other nations were quiet and calm: she 
remained inert when there was a general 
struggle for freedom. But, with all that, 
the Spanish efforts at emancipation from 
oppression, political and clerical, have 
been the outcome of the same spirit that 
permeates Europe. It is not the fault 
of Spain if her internal life has been so 
little studied by those who undertook to 
judge her. There is, unfortunately, 
more than one “Chinese wall” that 
separates nation from nation, even in 
that small part of the globe which boasts 
of being the light of the world. Hence 
those misunderstandings which so fre- 
quently result in unnecessary bloodshed, 
when a spread of greater knowledge 
would often bring nations together in 
close friendship. 

How little is it known, for instance, that 
during the last thirty-three years Spain 
had repeatedly and boldly endeavored to 
get rid of priestly thraldom ! How many 
know of, or remember, the details of the 
revolutions of 1835 and 1854—revolu- 
tions essentially of an anti-clerical as 
well as of a constitutional character! 
When this last rising began which has 
swept away the Bourbon throne, the 
prevalent belief was that Spain had not 
advanced, in regard to the power and 
influence of the Church, beyond the con- 
dition in which she stood in the begin- 
ning of the present century. Statistics 
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concerning the clergy were published 
which had long ago become superannu- 
ated, and gave an entirely incorrect idea 
of the actual state of affairs. Evidently, 
few people were aware of the vast 
changes that had occurred even within 
the last twelve or thirteen years, in spite 
of the hampering policy of the Crown 
and the Camarilla. 

Some forty years ago there were, it is 
calculated, upward of. three thousand 
monasteries and nunneries in the king- 
dom. In the province of Galicia two- 
thirds of the landed property were in the 
hands of the priesthood: in Spain at 
large fully one-third belonged to the 
Church. The archbishop of Toledo 
enjoyed an income of 500,000 ducats ; 
he of Valencia one of 200,000. The 
annual revenues of the State were 
21,000,000 piastres—those of the Church, 
52,000,000! Something went also to the 
Holy Chair direct. According to the 


Diccionario of Canga Arguelles, the 
Spanish Minister of Finance about the 
year 1820, the Papal See drew from 
Spain, between the eleventh and the end 
of the eighteenth century, the sum of 


14,400,000,000 reals ; between 1814-’20, 
the sum of 41,525,226 reals; from 
1820-55, 140,000,000 reals ! 

A change came, however, o’er the 
spirit of the Spanish people’s dream: 
first, in 1834-35, when a great- many 
conventual establishments were broken 
up during a popular rising, in which the 
excited masses gave vent to their pas- 
sionate hatred. against those hot-beds of 
superstition and idleness ; and then, in 
a more regular though more moderate 
way, during the revolution of 1854-’55. 
In consequence of that later rising, the 
Jesuit convents and all those “religious 
houses” in which there were less than 
twelve ordained inmates were abolished 
or secularized. There remained, in con- 
sequence, only about one thousand con- 
vents, which in later years, owing to 
certain legal enactments made by the 
Cortes, gradually decreased to the num- 
ber of eight hundred. A similar decrease 
took place, from the same causes, in the 
ranks of the clergy. At the end of the 
last century, there were 83,118 monks 
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and 66,687 lay priests, not to reckon the 
nuns—of whom, on account of their sex, 
no census was taken at that time, even 
as in Russia the female population was 
formerly not counted. Besides the 
149,805 male members of the clergy 
just mentioned, there were, at the epoch 
we speak of, 2666 officers of the Inqui- 
sition—in which number the so-called 
«familiars,” or clerical spies, were not 
even included. It was truly a colossal 
array of a priestly army ! 

Now, in 1858, there were, according 
to the Censo de la Poblacion de Espana 
and the Vomenclator de los Pueblos de 
Espana, which the Commission of Gen- 
eral Statistics has published in a recon- 
dite form, 43,661 secular priests, 6702 
monks and 12,593 nuns—the monks and 
nuns being destined, by legal enactment, 
to gradual extinction. In 1861, there 
were consequently only 39,885 secular 
priests and conventuals—the latter hav- 
ing already decreased to about 6000. 
Corresponding to this diminution in 
numbers, there was a secularization of 
clerical mortmain property, which, it is 
unfortunately: true, went hand in hand 
with a reprehensible confiscation of much" 
communal property, as well as of the 
property of some charitable institutions. 

Thus the influence of the Church had 
been vastly on the decrease even under 
Isabella’s reign, in spite of the Ultra- 
montanist Camarilla. The Cortes had 
carried out a large policy of seculariza- 
tion, though under difficulties, as the 
Court continually strove to go back to 
the old state of affairs, and did not 
scruple to employ the most lawless 
means of persecution even against the 
representatives of the people. The work 
of emancipation from Church dominion 
was in this manner repeatedly stopped: 
the new system of popular education was 
perverted and misapplied. In 1850 there 
had been whole districts in which the 
only book of reading for children at 
school was a papal bull referring to the 
Crusades! This was the monkish ideal 
of education. But the same Libera 
party which had carried the seculariza- 
tion of the landed property of the Church 
also carried better regulations in matters 
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of public instruction. In 1860 there were 
the following schools for boys: 6127 
«complete” ones ; 5241 “incomplete ;” 
187 “temporary ;” and 242 “superior” 
ones. For girls: 4471 “complete ;” 
848 «incomplete ;” 72 «temporary ;” 
and 14 “superior” ones. Also 4155 
private schools: together, 24,353 edu- 
cational establishments. The number 
of pupils was declared to be 1,101,529, 
but among them there were hundreds of 
thousands of children under six years. 
The annual regular expense for public 
education is 61,000,000 reals—nearly as 
much as France, which has 37,000,000 
inhabitants, while Spain proper has only 
16,000,000. Of those 61,000,000 reals, 
1,466,632 are from dotations,’ 54,330,614 
from the communes, and 5,792,219 from 
school-fees. In this respect, also, Spain 
compares favorably with France. Add 
to this, that between 1856 and 1860 
there was an extraordinary outlay, for 
educational purposes, of 21,529,587 reals, 
or 4,305,919 On an average a year. In 
the middle schools there were, in 1858, 
only 14,890 pupils; in 1861, already 
21,478. 

The full results of better education 
can only come out in some years hence. 
According to the census of 1860, there 
were 2,413,944 males and 716,071 fe- 
males in Spain who could read and write ; 
316,565 males and 389,095 females who 
could read, but not write. This shows 
some progress; for, if countries like 
Germany, where there is compulsory 
attendance at school, are excepted, we 
find that in France, for instance, nearly 
one-third of the men and nearly one- 
half of the women married in 1860 
could not sign their names in the regis- 
ter; while in England, in 1841, 40 per 
cent. of the married could not sign their 
nhames—a proportion which, however, de- 
creased in later years to 32 percent. It 
will be seen that in Spain the number 
of uninstructed females is disproportion- 
ately large; and this may in part ac- 
count for the great hold which, in spite 
of all, the priesthood had continued, for 
years, to keep on Spain. “To rule the 
men through the women” is a well- 
known maxim of the Jesuit fraternity. 
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Still, the anti-clerical spirit had lat- 
terly become so paramount in the towns 
that the queen either lacked the courage 
or failed to find the necessary instru- 
ments for carrying out that coup d'état 
against the Secularization Decree which 
the Ultramontanist Camarillists were 
known to have often urged upon her. 
She showed the inclination to subvert 
the constitution by main force: she 
every now and then had the Liberal and 
Democratic leaders seized, imprisoned, 
transported, shot. Yet even the Abso- 
lutist sabreurs who did this despotic work 
for her knew that they must not go too 
far in the way of a restoration of priestly 
power, lest there should be some gen- 
eral outburst. But the popish party 
never ceased egging the queen on to 
unpopular and illiberal measures, among 
which those referring to public educa- 
tion and to the universities created much 
bad blood. Professors and teachers were 
dismissed on account of their enlight- 
ened opinions or their connection with 
the Liberal and Republican party. Being 
driven from the chair, they threw them- 
selves only with the greater energy into 
the political movement, either as jour- 
nalists at home or as exiled propagand- 
ists from abroad. The intelligence of 
the country thus turned against the 
dynasty. 

One of the first decrees of the Su- 
perior Revolutionary Junta at Madrid, 
which was issued even before the arrival 
of Marshal Serrano, restored the legal 
order of things in matters of public edu- 
cation, and replaced those professors 
who had been removed from the univer- 
sities on account of their progressive 
views, in the positions formerly held by 
them. It ought to be mentioned here 
that quite a generation of young men 
of learning has within the last twenty 
years risen up in Spain, who are mostly 
wedded to the Republican party. They 
form the intellectual vanguard of Pro- 
‘gress. Their influence is especially to 
be observed in the capital itself, where, 
together with the lower middle and the 
working classes, they formed the coun- 
terpoise to the large number of depend- 





ants and hangers-on of the Court. But 
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for them, and a few men such as Ribero, 
the distinguished representative of the 
people, and now mayor of Madrid, the 
pronunciamiento would not have been 
so effectively carried out in the capital 
before the royal cause had even been 
defeated by arms. 

There are ten universities in Spain, 
which at the last census contained an 
aggregate number of 8611 students. 
Those universities are in the towns of 
Barcelona, Granada, Oviedo, Madrid, 
Salamanca, Santiago, Sevilla, Valencia, 
Valladolid and Saragossa. That is to 
say, Spain is geographically dotted over 
with centres, small though they be, of 
the intellectual movement: an important 
fact, in so far as the younger professors 
and the students have in reality, in latter 
times, frequently mixed in political war- 
fare. Germany, it is well known, owed 
much to her learned classes during the 
time of the struggle against the tyranny 
of the First Napoleon, as well as after 
the recovery of her independence. I 
am not aware of the existence, in Spain, 
of a kind of Burschenschaft, or students’ 
association, for political purposes. But, 
at any rate, tendencies somewhat similar 
to those which characterized the more 
revolutionary section of the German 
Burschenschaft some forty or fifty years 
ago have latterly shown themselves 
among the youth of the universities in 
the Peninsula. 

At the same time a desire to make 
themselves acquainted with the results 
of the intellectual movement in Germany 
and other highly-cultivated countries has 
become apparent among the rising gen- 
eration of savans in Spain. Works 
which formerly might have seemed little 
to the taste of the “lazy dwellers in the 
Garden of the Hesperides ” were latterly 
translated into the Spanish tongue. The 
Berlin Kvreuz-Zettung, the cleverly- 
written organ of what John Stuart Mill, 
when dealing with the English Tories, 
called « the stupid party,” recently said, 
when indignantly speaking of the over- 
throw of the Bourbon dynasty, that the 
philosophy of Krause has done it all in 
Spain. The truth is, that one of the 
professors at Madrid had exerted him- 





self to popylarize that philosophy. The 
observation of the reactionary print was 
a gross, caricatured rendering of a fact 
which, together with others of a similar 
nature, indicates certainly a change in 
the intellectual atmosphere of Spain. 
Though that country will have to make 
many strides yet ere she arrives at the 
position which Germany, England or 
France hold with regard to science, it is 
still undeniable that the occupation with 
natural science and philosophical studies 
is much on the increase. In some spe- 
cial branches of knowledge, as in geog- 
raphy and statistics, Spain has latterly 
produced several excellent works, else it 
would not be possible to get that insight 
into her condition which can be gathered 
from the data laid above before the reader. 
The light is thus flowing in, dispelling 
the darkness in which a gifted but long- 
oppressed people has hitherto groped. 
Almost unobserved by Europe, which 
mistook the withered outward aspect 
of the country for its true character, 
a New Spain had been forming for 
years, until the day came when the mis- 
erable tegument that disgraced her limbs 
was flung aside, and a regenerated na- 
tion appeared in youthful strength, ready 
to begin a new era of life. 

After this rapid sketch of the intel- 
lectual background of the present revo- 
lution, a glance at the circumstances 
under which it was accomplished, and 
the remarkable negotiations—little known 
to the public at large—which preceded 
it, may be acceptable to the American 
reader. 

Every one can see for himself, with- 
out being acquainted with the details, 
that the rising which resulted in the 
ejection of the dynasty must have been 
carefully planned some time ago. The 
particular way in which some men of 
superior political tact knew how to make 
use of the peculiar state of parties in 
the Peninsula merits, however, some 
more distinct reference, which the writer 
of this paper believes he is able to 
supply from good sources. 

It is matter of notoriety that, on re- 
peated occasions, the insurrectionary at- 
tempts of some go-ahead « Progressist ” 
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section, or of some dashing general of 
advanced « Liberal” opinions, had failed 
within the last few years. The same 
helplessness had attended the move- 
ments of the « Republican” party, whose 
latest Pronunciamiento was made at 
Madrid, a regiment of the garrison there 
having risen on the strength of a prom- 
ise that Prim would join the movement. 
In this condition of affairs, goverment 
always had the best of it. The Span- 
iards, unti] then, were accustomed to 
work by strict party machinery, and 
their spirit generally had a strong dash 
of jealous rivalry with the “next-door” 
clique. This frequently gave them their 
impetus, but it was also one of the main 
sources of their weakness. The rival- 
ries between the men of the so-called 
«Liberal Union,” and the “ Progress- 
ists,” as well as between the latter and 
«Democrats ”—z. ¢. Republicans—not to 
speak of the differences arising out of 
the advocacy of what is called the 
«Iberian Union” that is, the political 
fusion of Spain and Portugal—enabled 
the Crown and the Camarilla to hold 
their own against all successive comers. 
As each party, or fragment of a party, 
rose against the despotic Court, it was 
easily sent back into nothingness, the 
popular element at large refusing to sup- 
port the movement, and thus placing it 
practically at the mercy of the Crown. 
A great deal of responsibility in this 
matter attached to the unbending rigidity 
with which some of the military leaders 
who acted in the moderate Liberal in- 
terest were wont to regard their own im- 
mediate circle as the whole political 
world of the country. Negotiations to 
effect a change repeatedly failed. As 
late as the beginning of 1867, several 
attempts at bringing about a common 
action between those whose evident in- 
terest it was not to fight the common ad- 
versary single-handed, were utterly with- 
out result. The infatuation thus displayed 
was the more extraordinary as any one 
not bereft of political foresight must 
have comprehended that, under such 
circumstances, success against tyranny 
was a sheer impossibility. But the 
infatuation existed ; and those who had 
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in vain endeavored to break the strange 
spell under which some of the military 
leaders lay, at last resolved to work a 
cure by temporarily increasing the evil. 
Being informed of a new military con- 
spiracy in what was supposed to be the 
Montpensier interest, they purposely cre- 
ated a void around it. They knew that 
it would thus necessarily fail, and they 
calculated on its failure. They hoped 
that the magnitude of the evil would 
prove its own remedy ; and so it did. 

A Republican leader who came to 
London in the spring of 1868 literally 
addressed to a few of those exiles of 
various countries who had been taken 
into the confidence of Spanish Demo- 
crats the following words: «In a few 
months a number of our generals will 
most probably be arrested ; among them 
even the Duke de la Torre (Marshal 
Serrano), whose former personal rela- 
tions with the queen are notorious. A 
new military movement, in the constitu- 
tional sense, is on foot. We have noth- 
ing to do with it: we bide our time. 
But you will see that in a few months 
after ¢ha¢ movement shall have been 
crushed, there will be exother, of greater 
importance, in the Democratic sense. 
Our great towns are prepared for that !” 
Both parts of the utterance of that 
Spanish leader have subsequently been 
fulfilled in the main. The transporta- 
tion of a number of generals to the 
Canary Islands, and the expulsion of 
the queen’s own sister and her husband 
from Spanish territory, became the im- 
mediate cause of that large fusion of 
parties which carried the revolution 
against Isabella Bourbon. Repeated 
failure had cured the restive sectional 
politicians of their impracticable whims. 
They now declared themselves ready to 
co-operate with others on the ground of 
a programme which enabled « Liberals,” 
“«‘ Progressists”” and “Republicans” to 
join hands, 

From thence the triple parole was 
distinctly agreed upon: “ Ejection of the 
Bourbon Dynasty—National Sovereignty 
—Constituent Cortes, elected by Univer- 


sal Suffrage.” 
It was further agreed on that the va- 
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rious leaders who would assume revolu- 
tionary power should refrain from mak- 
ing any personal utterances on the new 
form of government to be selected until 
the National Constituent: Assembly was 
assembled. Without such a pledge, the 
danger naturally suggested itself lest 
those who practically had the command 
of the insurgent military and naval forces 
should endeavor to forestall the national 
will. Yet this has actually taken place. 
General Prim-—contrary to the assumed 
party compact—was the first to write, a 
few days after the overthrow of Queen 
Isabella’s throne, a letter suggesting a 
constitutional monarchy. The indigna- 
tion of the Republican party at this 
breach of the agreement may be easily 
imagined. At the same time it was felt 
that Prim’s popularity among the army, 
and among that floating mass which is 
less swayed by clear political perceptions 
than by vague sympathies with this or 
that leader, was such as to enforce a 
certain caution in dealing with his pec- 
cadillo. 

It was about one-half of the army 
which made the fronunciamiento against 
the Bourbons. The other half had to 
be beaten, coerced or intimidated into 
subjection and assent. This was done 
partly by force of arms, but chiefly by 
the threatening attitude of the larger 
towns. Hence the victory was compara- 
tively an easy one, the reactionary por- 
tion of the troops being speedily made 
aware that they were surrounded by an- 
tagonists on all sides. At Madrid the 
pronunciamiento of the. population was 
effected, as above stated, before the 
néws of General Novaliches’ final defeat 
had arrived. The citizens armed them- 
selves from the arsenals into which 
they had broken, and a “Revolutionary 
Junta” was formed, which transferred the 
power of choosing a provisional min- 
istry to General Serrano after his ar- 
rival in the capital. It will thus be 
seen that the civic element has also 
played its important part. That which 
happened at Madrid happened in the other 
towns as well. Everywhere, revolution- 
ary juntas were established, which, al- 
most without exception, acted on the 
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understanding, previously agreed upon, 
that beyond the ejection of the Bourbons, 
the proclamation of national sovereignty 
and the call for a Constituent Cortes, no 
utterance should be made by those popu- 
lar corporations as regards the form of 
government. Other measures of a liber- 
ating character they discussed, 'recom- 
mended or carried at once into effect, in 


‘accordance with that spirit of self-gov- 


ernment which is so strongly developed 
in Spain through the antique institution 
of the fueros and ayuntamientos. But 
on the future form of government the 
juntas purposely remained silent. A 
cable despatch which was sent to Amer- 
ica, stating that some forty towns had 
pronounced in favor of monarchy, con- 
tains not a syllable of truth. A few 
juntas only pronounced, a few days be- 
fore their dissolution, on the question of 
the national constitution ; but then it was 
in a Republican sense. This was done 
under provocation, owing to the mon- 
archical utterances of some of the pro- 
visional ministers at Madrid. 

If the army were disbanded, there 
would be the greatest probability of the 
Democratic party being able to retain 


the present kingless state of things, 


which is virtually the Republic. I may 
be allowed here to quote some passages 
from an Address to the Spanish Nation 
which some German residents in Eng- 
land placed in the hands of the patriarch 
leader of the Republican party of the 
Peninsula, Don José Maria de Orense, 
and which has been received by Spanish 
Democrats as a token of brotherhood. 
“The conditions,” the Address says, 
“under which a republic can be formed 
and maintained are not wanting among 
you. It would truly require some inge- 
nuity of an utterly sterile nature to erect 
on the ruins of the Bourbon monarchy 
a new system of kingcraft; yet, why 
should you, after having freed your- 
selves, not know of anything better to 
do than to run after a new master? 
Will it be pretended that Spain is not 
ripe for a republic? Why, if it were 
not ripe for that, could it be considered 
ripe for that other task—to create from 
the political nothing a brand-new consti- 
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tutional monarchy—a constitutional mon- 
archy in which, according to the well- 
known doctrine, the people are said to 
govern themselves, whilst the chief of 
the state is a mere crowned cipher? If 
you are considered able to construct 
such a form of government, why should 
you place there at all the crowned ci- 
pher ?—a very costly cipher indeed! It 
is one thing to modify an existing royalty 
in the sense of representative popular 
institutions through the slowly-increas- 
ing action of liberal parties: it is an- 
other thing to introduce a new ruling 
house after the ground has been entirely 
cleared of the monarchical structure. 
The objection that the monarchical sen- 
timent is ingrained in the Spanish na- 
tion cannot be a very valid one; for 
the special dynasty once shaken off, that 
feeling must naturally become weak in 
the extreme. What is called ‘loyalty 
toward the crown’ is a produce of slow 
growth. If it is rooted out in its 
connection with a particular royal fam- 
ily, and that family is consequently 
ejected from the country, the field be- 
comes free. It then depends on the 
energy of a party of freemen and the 
resolution of its leaders to found an en- 
tirely new form of government. The 
history of nations on this and the other 
side of the ocean is an ample proof of 
this.” 

The sentiments just quoted are in full 
accordance with those of the Demo- 
cratic party of Spain, among whose best 
champions, besides Orense, are to be 
named Emilio Castelar; Fernando Gar- 
rido, the author of an excellent work on 
Contemporary Spain ; General Pierrad ; 
Pi y Margall; Rivero, Escalante and 
others. The question is, whether the 
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military element which has initiated the 
revolution, and which, it must not be 
forgotten, is now once more mixed up 
with that part of the army which had to 
be coerced into participation or assent, 
will not endeavor, under the guidance of 
some general, to stem the advancing 
Democratic tide? If the Republicans 
and the best Progressists could do al- 
ready as they would like to do, the army, 
whose mission is considered to be at an 
end with the overthrow of the dynasty, 
would be disbanded, and a new system 
of national defence on the militia prin- 
ciple devised. This is the Democratic 
programme. Were it possible to carry 
it out before the elections take place, the 
result would be a most beneficial one, 
politically speaking. If, furthermore, the 
introduction of universal suffrage had 
been combined with the simple test of 
the voter’s knowledge of reading and 
writing, the towns, which are somewhat 
more advanced than the mass of the 
agricultural population, would have had 
a virtually greater influence than they 
can exercise under the system as at 
present introduced. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these odds, 
Republican feelings have, according to 
general report, largely augmented of late ; 
and if such men as Espartero would not 
remain in “masterly activity,” or those 
in power, like Serrano and Prim, would 
rather emulate Washington than La 
Fayette or Monck, Spain would by this 
time already have declared herself, what 
from the nature of things she seems to 
be compelled to be now—namely, a kind 
of Switzerland, with mountains not only, 
but the sea also, as a protection for her 
republican freedom. ; ‘ 

KaRL BLIND. 
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HE Kardouon, as every one knows, 

is the brightest, liveliest and most 
beautiful of all the lizards. The Kar- 
douon’s coat of purple and gold is as re- 
splendent as that of an Eastern monarch, 
yet he is withal of a shy and retiring 
disposition, and he lives quite alone— 
hence his reputation for great learning. 
The Kardouon never hurts anybody, 
and therefore everybody likes him. As 
he comes out of the chinks of some old 
wall, displaying in the dazzling sunshine 
the glories of his marvelous raiment, 
if a bevy of Hindoo girls should come 
tripping along, waking up with laughter 
and song the silent and solitary path, 
how quickly he stretches out his sap- 
phire neck studded with rubies, and how 
softly and tenderly are his sparkling eyes 
turned toward the merry group, whilst 
each one keeps saying to her neighbor : 
«The Kardouon has noticed me to-day : 
he thinks I am the prettiest, and wants 


me to understand I am his lady love.” 
The poor little harmless Kardouon, 


however, has no such thoughts. What 
he is looking for, here, there, everywhere, 
isn’t the pretty girls—not he: it’s only 
the nice fruits and the fragrant roots he 
likes to regale himself with and to spread 
before his Kardouon friends when he 
gives them a feast upon some broad, 
shining stone at noon-tide. 

Wandering one day into the desert, the 
Kardouon found in the sand a treasure 
consisting of innumerable pieces of gold 
coin, that looked as bright and polished 
as if they had just leaped with ringing 
laughter from the stroke of the die. A 
king who was running away from his 
subjects had dropped the money there, 
to go faster when he found that his dis- 
loyal lieges were treading too closely 
upon his heels. 

«« My goodness gracious !” exclaimed 
the Kardouon: “either I am greatly 
mistaken, or here is a welcome addition 
to my winter store! Of all things in 
the world, they do look like sliced carrots 





—a most savory and refreshing bite— 
only they seem to be a little dried up.” 
And as he spoke, the Kardouon glided 


, toward the treasure—not straightways, 


for that is not his custom, but in cau- 
tious curves, like the little trembling, hesi- 
tating, palpitating, adventurous Kardouon 
that he was. Having got at last within 
reach of the treasure, he stood up on 
his hind feet and fell with might and 
main upon the first gold piece that came 
to his teeth, whereby he nearly broke 
one of them. 

The Kardouon thereupon beat a sud- 
den retreat, then returned with increased 
zig-zag motions, and took a more de- 
liberate survey of the glittering heap. 
«“ They are awfully dry,” he remarked 
to himself: «how foolish to undertake 
to keep sliced roots in a dry place, where 
they are sure to lose their nutritive 
properties! The Kardouon species, it 
must be acknowledged, has not kept 
pace with this progressive age! As for 
me, who dined only last week, and who 
can therefore afford to wait patiently for 
my next meal, I shall carry this unlooked- 
for provender to yonder oasis, under the 
protecting shade of the great tree of the 
desert, and leave it in the cool grass, 
whilst I am lulled to sleep by the sweet 
murmur of those springs that run along 
that sandy mound, which the rays of the 
sun will warm up for me as I get up in 
the morning; and when yonder bee I 
now see nestling into the bosom of this 
flower shall come out at early dawn, 
drunk with sweet odors, and cutting up 
all sorts of mad capers around me, | 
shall sit down to as princely a breakfast 
as ever Kardouon partook of.” 

The Kardouon who thus spoke was a 
Kardouon of action. What he said he 
would do he meant to do, and he dd. 
Toward night the whole treasure, carried 
piece by piece, lay uselessly cooling upon ° 
the thick, dewy grass, under the giant 
tree, whose spreading branches and 
luxuriant foliage and sweet-smelling 
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blossoms seemed to call upon all way- 
farers to come and rest under its inviting 
shade. 

And there it was that the Kardouon fell 
into a gentle sleep, dreaming of fresh, 
savory roots. 

This is the story of the Kardouon. 


II. 


THE next day came to the oasis the 
poor woodman Xylon, who was then on 
his way to the still distant. forest, but 
who, as was his wont, was in no hurry 
to get there, and whose natural idleness 
was not proof against the melodious ap- 
peals of the murmuring waters and the 
rustling leaves of the great tree of the 
desert. 

Xylon was one of those disinherited 
children of Nature whom we have all 
met, and who seem to glide through life 
without being conscious that they are 
more highly organized than the poor 
dumb creatures of the animal world. 
His deformed body was but a too faith- 
ful reflex of his weak, imbecile mind: 
a poor, helpless creature who, though 


physically strong, was as incapable of 
doing evil as he was of understanding 
it—an eyesore to his parents and rela- 
tions, who felt ashamed of him when- 
ever they saw him in company with 
strangers ; and the standing butt of all 
the mischievous urchins of his native 


village. The humiliating rebuffs which 
Xylon was thus constantly undergoing 
had inspired him early with the love of 
a solitary life, a disposition still further 
enhanced by his following the occupa- 
tion of a woodman—a profession well 
suited to the weak faculties of poor 
Xylon, who was known throughout the 
whole neighborhood as Xylon the fool. 
Whenever he happened to pass through 
the village, the children ran after him, 
laughing, shouting, and sometimes pelt- 
ing him with stones, whilst the village 
crones nodded to each other, saying, 
“Here goes Xylon the fool to visit his 
wise cousin, the Kardouon, who is wait- 
ing for him in the woody glen, to talk 
about matters of high import. O most 
wise and worthy Xylon !” 


Vor. III.—8 
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And his brethren, as he passed, turned 
aside, blushing with shame and anger. 

But poor Xylon affected not to see 
them, and as for the children who fol- 
lowed him, he latghed and screamed as 
loudly and as merrily as the loudest and 
the merriest of them. 

Simpleton though he was, Xylon had 
become possessed with the idea that the 
universal scorn and the daily mocking 
to which he was constantly exposed were 
entirely owing to the poverty of his dress 
—for no one ever thinks meanly of his 
own wit; and when he gazed upon the 
dazzling apparel of the Kardouon as he 
lay basking in the garish sunshine, he 
bethought himself that if he was ever 
so lucky as to secure the friendship of 
that most beautiful of God’s creatures, 
he might at some time or other become 
the happy possessor of his cast-off gar- 
ments, and, returning thus arrayed to 
his native village, secure at once the 
good-will and admiration of all the good 
people who were now so ready to make 
fun of him. 

« Besides that,” he would say to him- 
self, reflecting as deeply upon the subject 
as his very limited Xylon intellect would 
allow him to do, “the Kardouon is my 
cousin, so they all say; and I feel it 
myself in the strong sympathy that 
draws me toward him. Since my breth- 
ren have discarded me through contempt 
of my miserable appearance, he is my 
nearest male relative, and I would like 
to live with him, if he will allow me, 
even if I am of no other use than to 
make up his bed of dry leaves and moss 
every night, to watch over him while he 
is asleep and to build him a bright, 
crackling fire when the weather gets 
cold. The Kardouon may grow old be- 
fore I do,” Xylon added, «for he was 
already full grown and beautiful to look 
at when I was only a child; and my 
mother used to say to me, ‘See, here is 
thy fair cousin, the Kardouon!’ I know, 
thank Heaven! how to take care of the 
sick, and how to amuse them when they 
lie helpless in bed. How I would like 
to wait upon him, and what a pity he is 
too proud to associate with me!” 

In truth, the Kardouon answered but 
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poorly the advances of Xylon. At his 
approach he would dart like a flash of 
lightning into the sand, or, prudently 
entrenching himself behind a mound or 
a stone, would cast upon him sidelong 
glances from his quick, sparkling eyes, 
whilst Xylon, with clasped hands and in 
the most melting accents, addressed him 
thus : 

«Alas, dear cousin, why do you fly 
away from your friend and comrade? 
All I ask is to be allowed to follow you, 
to wait upon you as I would upon my 
brethren, for whom I would cheerfully 
yield up my life, but who appear to me 
less beautiful and less amiable than you. 
Do, not repulse me as they do; and if, 
perchance, you are in want of a good 
servant, remember your faithful Xylon !” 

But the Kardouon always went away, 
and Xylon would return to his mother 
weeping, because his cousin the Kar- 
douon would not speak to him. 

On that very morning his mother, 
after beating him severely, had pushed 
him out of doors, saying, 

«Go, thou wretch !—go to thy cousin, 
the Kardouon, for thou art not worthy 
to claim any other relatives.” 

Xylon had meekly submitted, as he 
always did, and he was just looking for 
his cousin the Kardouon when he arrived 
under the widespreading tree of the 
desert. 

«Oh! oh!” said he, “here is some- 
thing new! My fair cousin has gone to 
sleep under the tree where all the springs 
meet—a very unusual thing for him to 
do, and a fine chance, if ever there was 
one, for me to talk business with him 
when he wakes up! But what the deuce 
is he keeping here, and what does he 
intend to do with those little, round, 
yellow pieces of lead? Perhaps he is 
going to a wedding, and wants to brighten 
up his coat, although I must say I would 
rather have one of his old suits than a 
thousand such pieces of useless metal. 
I shall wait here till he wakes up, and 
perhaps he may feel better disposed to 
talk, and then I shall hear all about it. 
I can sleep very comfortably here in the 
meanwhile, and, as I sleep very light, I 
am sure to wake up as soon as he does.” 
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And Xylon was about to lie down, 
when he was struck with an idea. 

“«“ The nights are cool,” he remarked, 
“and my cousin the Kardouon is not 
used, like myself, to sleep on the edge 
of the springs and under the shelter of 
the trees of the forest. The morning 
air is not good for him.” 

Xylon then took off his cloak and 
spread it softly and tenderly over the 
Kardouon, taking every precaution not 
to disturb him in his sleep. The Kar- 
douon did not wake up. 

After doing this, Xylon, stretching 
himself upon the grass, soon fell into a 
deep slumber, dreaming that he had be- 
come the sworn friend of the Kardouon. 

This is the story of Xylon. 


III. 


THE next day came to the same spot 
the Fakir Abhoc, pretending to be ona 
pilgrimage, while in truth he was only 
looking for some good chance to better 
his condition. 

As he came near the spring to cool 
himself, his eyes fell upon the glittering 
heap, and embraced its value at one 
single giance. 

“ Unlooked-for blessing,” he exclaimed, 
“which the all-powerful and all-merciful 
Deity vouchsafes to me after so many 
years of trial, and which He has deigned 
to place, to render its acquisition easier 
to me, under the simple keeping of an 
innocent wall-lizard and a poor idiot !” 

You must bear in mind that the Fakir 
Abhoc knew perfectly well Xylon and 
the Kardouon. 

« Heaven be praised in all things !” 
he added, sitting down under the tree 
and reckoning upon his fingers the 
amount of the treasure. « Farewell the 
fakir’s robe, the long fasts and the hard 
mortifications of the flesh! I shall 
begin a new life in a new country, and 
buy in the first kingdom that suits me a 
comfortable province, that will yield me 
a handsome revenue. Once settled in 
my palace, I shall have nothing else to 
do but to enjoy myself, and to sip the 
choicest wines from the largest of gold 
cups, surrounded with flowers and per- 
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fumes, and beautiful slaves performing 
sweet music on every kind of musical 
instruments. I am growing old, and 
good wine, they say, cheers the heart 
of old age. This treasure, however, 
must be very heavy to carry, and it 
would ill become me, the lord of count- 
less acres, and possessing a multitude 
of servants and innumerable soldiers, to 
run the risk of being mistaken for a 
common street porter. A prince of 
the people should always command the 
respect of his subjects, and in order to 
do so he should begin by respecting 
himself. It would seem as if this boor 
had been sent here expressly to serve 
me; and as he is as strong as an ox, he 
can easily carry all my gold to the next 
town, when I shall present him with my 
cast-off clothes and a few pieces of 
copper for his trouble.” 

After soliloquizing thus, the Fakir 
Abhoc, feeling well assured that as far 
as the treasure was concerned, he had 
nothing to fear from the Kardouon or 
from poor Xylon (who was as incapable 
as the Kardouon himself of knowing 
its true value), yielded unresistingly to 
the drowsy influences of the place, and 
went to sleep dreaming of his province, 
his guards, his harem filled with the 
fairest beauties of the East, and his ex- 
quisite Schiraz wine foaming in gold 
cups ornamented with rubies and pearls. 

This is the story of the Fakir Abhoc. 


IV. 


THE next day came to the same spot 
the learned Doctor Abhac, a man deeply 
versed in the law, who had lost his way 
whilst meditating on an obscure text, of 
which the jurists already gave one hun- 
dred and thirty-two different interpreta- 
tions. He was just on the point of 
grasping the one hundred and thirty- 
third when the discovery of the treasure 
made him lose sight of it altogether, and 
knocked it out of his head so completely 
and absolutely that he could not have 
found it again in a hundred years—a 
great and irreparable loss for the science 
of jurisprudence ! 

“It appeareth,” said the learned Doc- 
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tor Abhac, “that the Kardouon hath 
discovered this treasure, but as he cane 
not, by reason of his being a mere ani- 
mal, avail himself of his rights, the said 
Kardouon is therefore fs0 facto debarred 
from all title, claim or interest in the legal 
adjudication and partition of the same. 
As to the royalties which might be de- 
manded on the part of the public ex- 
chequer, this spot, I hold, is waste, in- 
determinate, common, proper to each and 
to all; so that neither the state nor the 
individual hath any thing to allege in 
reference thereto, which is a happy con- 
tingency in the present occurrence—this 
confluence of streams marking, if I mis- 
take not, a litigious delimitation of terri- 
tory between warlike nations, whereby a 
possible conflict of jurisdiction might 
arise, leading to long and bloody wars. 
I shall then perform an innocent, legiti- 
mate and even providential act in carry- 
ing away this treasure, if the same can 
be accomplished without too great peril 
to myself. As for these two adventu- 
rers, of whom the first seems to be a 
country bumpkin, and the other a poor 
wretch of a fakir, and who are uAques- 
tionably mere vagrants, without name, 
weight or profession, they have doubtless 
gone to sleep here with a view of making 
to-morrow an amicable partition, know- 
ing neither text nor argument of com- 
mentators, and esteeming each other of 
equal corporeal strength. But they shall 
not settle this matter without a lawsuit, 
I warrant them, or I shall lose my repu- 
tation as a learned doctor of jurispru- 
dence. Only, as I feel that sleep is 
creeping over me in consequence of the 
great contention and tribulation of mind 
this business hath given me, I shall es- 
tablish my coequal right to the matter 
in dispute by placing in my turban a few 
of these pieces of money, that the an- 
teriority of possession may be shown 
in court clearly and peremptorily in my 
favor whenever the cause is evoked,'he 
who hath possession by appetence of 
having, tradition of having had, and 
primary occupancy, being presumed to 
be the true and legitimate owner, as it is 
written.” 

And the learned Doctor Abhac placed 
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so many pieces of gold in his turban 
that he had to take it off and lie down 
for the night without any covering to his 
head. 

“TI fear not to oversleep myself,” said 
he as he rested his freshly-shaven oc- 
ciput upon the swollen turban which 
served him as a pillow. “These two 
fellows will commence to quarrel the 
moment they wake up, and they will 
only be too happy to have at hand a 
doctor of laws to accommodate matters, 
which secures to me a double fee, besides 
the share to which I am legitimately 
entitled.” 

After which comforting reflection the 
learned Doctor Abhac went decorously 
to sleep, dreaming of partitions, law- 
suits and turbans overflowing with gold. 

This is the story of the learned Doctor 
Abhac. 


V. 


THE next day, about nightfall, came 
to the same spot a famous robber, whose 
real name history has not preserved, but 
who was throughout that region the ter- 


ror of all the caravans, upon which he 
levied enormous tribute, and who was 
nicknamed for that reason the “ King of 
the Desert,” if we are to believe the 


memoirs of that remote period. He 
had wandered farther than usual into his 
dominions, this place being but little 
resorted to by travelers, and the sight 
of the spreading tree and the bubbling 
waters gladdened his heart and induced 
him, though ordinarily insensible to the 
beauties of Nature, to halt for a while 
in the inviting spot. 

“Truly not a bad idea that I had,” 
he muttered between his teeth on per- 
ceiving the treasure. «Here is the 
Kardouon watching, as is the immemo- 
rial custom of lizards and dragons, over 
this gold, which can be of no use to him; 
and here are three unmistakable rascals, 
who have come here together to divide 
it among themselves. If I load myself 
with all this booty whilst they are 
asleep, I shall certainly wake up the 
Kardouon (for he always sleeps with 
one eye open), and he will give the 
alarm, and I shall then have to contend 
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with the lizard, the woodman, the fakir 
and -the lawyer, all of whom are keen 
after their prey and will doubtless fight 
stoutly for it. Prudence admonishes me 
that it will be safer to lie down among 
them and pretend to sleep until the dark- 
ness becomes deeper, when I shall take 
advantage of the night io kill them one 
after the other with my trusty kangiar. 
This place is so little resorted to that I 
fear not to be interrupted to-morrow, 
when I shall depart with all this money, 
after making a good breakfast off this 
Kardouon, whose flesh is very delicate, 
as I have often heard my father say.” 

And he went to sleep in his turn, 
dreaming of murder, carnage and kar- 
douons broiled on the coals. 

This is the story of the King of the 
Desert, who was a robber, and who was 
so called to distinguish him from the 
others. 


VI. 


THE next day came to the same spot 
the sage Lokman, the philosopher, the 
poet, the friend of mankind, the teacher 
of nations and the counselor of kings— 
Lokman, who often sought the remotest 
solitudes to meditate upon Nature and 
upon God. 

And Lokman walked with slow step, 
for he was very weak from extreme old 
age, having reached on that very day 
the three hundredth anniversary of hi 
birth. . 

Lokman paused as he arrived near 
the great tree of the desert, and after 
surveying the scene before him, he 
reflected a while, and then exclaimed : 

“The picture which Thy divine wis- 
dom presents to my eyes contains, O 
Sublime Creatcr of all things, ineffable 
teachings, and my soul, in contemplating 
it, is overwhelmed with admiration for 
the lessons which result from Thy works, 
and with compassion for the poor fools 
who do not know Thee. 

«Here is a treasure, as men call it, 
which has perhaps cost to its owner the 
repose of his mind and the eternal peace 
of his soul. 

«Here is the Kardouon, who has 
found these pieces of gold, and who, 
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guided only by the feeble instinct Thou 
hast bestowed upon his species, -has 
mistaken them for roots dried up by the 
sun. 

«Here is Xylon the fool, whose eyes 
were dazzled by the splendor of the 
Kardouon’s garments, his wandering in- 
tellect being too much surrounded with 
darkness to rise up to Thee, and to adore, 
in this gorgeous apparel of a poor lizard, 
the all-powerful Hand which can adorn 
with such magnificence the humblest of 
His creatures. 

« Here is the Fakir Abhoc, who relied 
upon the natural timidity of the Kar- 
douon and upon the _ helplessness of 
Xylon to remain the sole possessor of 
all this great wealth, and to live in luxury 
for the remainder of his days. 

«Here is the learned Doctor Abhac, 
who hoped that a debate would spring 
up between the several claimants for 
these deceitful gifts of fortune, and that 
he would be called upon to act as an 
umpire, and would thereby secure for 
himself the greater part of the disputed 
treasure. 

« Here is the King of the Desert, who 
came last, revolving fatal ideas and mur- 
derous plans, in the usual manner of 
these men of death, whom Thy sov- 
ereign will abandons to their unbridled 
passions, and who doubtless purposed 
to kill the first-comers during the night, 
if I may judge by the desperate violence 
with which his hand is still grasping his 
kangiar. 

« And all five have gone to sleep for 
ever under the poisonous shade of the 
Upas tree, the fatal seeds of which were 
scattered upon this spot by a breath of 
Thine anger from the far depths of the 
forests of Java !” 

And having thus spoken, Lokman 
knelt down and adored God. , 

And when he rose from the ground 
he stroked his beard once, and thus 
continued : 

“The respect which we owe to the 
dead forbids me to leave their remains 
as a prey for the beasts of the desert. 
The living judge the living, but the dead 
belong to God.” 

And he took from Xylon’s belt his 
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woodman’s axe; and with it he dug 
three graves. 

In the first grave he placed the Fakir 
Abhoc. 

In the second grave he placed the 
learned Doctor Abhac. 

In the third grave he buried the King 
of the Desert. 

«As for thee, Xylon,” pursued Lok- 
man, “I will carry thy body out of the 
mortal influence of the poisonous tree, 
in order that thy friends, if thou hast 
any left upon this earth since the death 
of the Kardouon, may come to weep for 
thee, without danger to themselves, over 
thy last resting-place ; and I will do it 
also, my brother, because thou didst 
spread thy cloak over the sleeping Kar- 
douon to preserve him against the cold.” 

Then Lokman took Xylon’s body a 
great distance from the poisonous tree, 
and made him a grave in a little flowery 
glen watered by the springs of the des- 
ert, under trees whose waving branches 
scattered naught around them but cool- 
ness and wholesome perfumes. 

And after he had done this, Lokman 
stroked his beard for the second time, 
and after reflecting upon it he went for 
the Kardouon, who had died under the 
poisonous tree of Java. 

After which Lokman made a grave 
for.the Kardouon just below that of 
Xylon, on a little sandy spot well ex- 
posed to the sun, whose morning rays 
are always so welcome to lizards. 

“God forbid,” said Lokman, «that 
those who have loved each other in life 
should be parted in death !” 

And after speaking thus, Lokman 
stroked his beard for the third time, and 
after deeply meditating, he returned to 
the spot where stood the Upas tree. 

And, having paused there, he dug a 
very deep grave, and buried the treasure 
in it. 

“This precaution,” he said with a 
heavenly smile, “may yet save the life 
of a man or of a kardouon !” 

After which Lokman grew very tired 
and weak by reason of the great exer- 
tions he had made, and as he retraced 
his steps to go and lie down by the 
grave of Xylon, he felt himself getting 
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weaker and weaker, on account of his 
great age. 

And when Lokman at last reached 
the spot where he had buried Xylon, his 
strength failed him altogether, and he 
fell upon the ground, raised his soul to 
God, and died. 

This is the story of the sage Lokman. 


vil. 

Wuart I have just related took place 
countless ages ago, and ever since that 
time the name of the sage Lokman has 
never left the memory of, men. 

And numberless generations have suc- 
ceeded each other, and men have made 
war upon each other, and taken their 
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neighbors’ lives, and destroyed their own 
souls for ever and ever, to become pos- 
sessors of treasures like the one which 
caused the death of the Kardouon, of 
Xylon, of the Fakir Abhoc, of the 
learned Doctor Abhac, of the King of 
the Desert (so called to distinguish him 
from other robbers), and which the sage 
Lokman buried at the foot of the deadly 
tree of Java. 

And ever since that time the Upas 
tree has continued to flourish luxuriantly 
over the spot where all the streams of 
the desert meet, and to spread far and 
wide its branches, whose shadow gives 
death. 

And this is the story of the world! 

ALBERT FABRE. 
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Sige yearly Thanksgiving of the 


people of these United States—on 
which occasion we, as a nation, have 
acknowledged the goodness of our com- 
mon Father and expressed our gratitude, 
as for all His blessings, so especially for 
the bountiful harvests that have crowned 
the year—has come and gone; and 
when these lines meet the eyes of most 
of our readers, it will be in the midst of 
preparations for the joyful festival of our 
Saviour’s birth, for ever in thought asso- 
ciated with the angelic song of « Peace 
on earth, good-will to men.” 4 
We seize the happy time, when the 
minds of all are predisposed by the name 
and character of the day toward the en- 
couragement of sentiments befitting it, 
to express the desire that throughout 
this mighty republic, wherever Christmas 
is held to be a sacred festival, it may 
this year be hallowed by the feelings that 
become it—feelings of mutual forgive- 
ness, toleration and good-will; feelings 
of thankfulness, not only that brothers 
no longer slaughter brothers on the 
battle-field, but that even the bitterness 





of party strife is mitigated ; and feelings 
of hope for the future, both of individuals 
and the Union. And in this wholesome 
spirit there is every reason to think that 
Christmas Day, 1868, will in fact be 
generally kept. Tired of eight years 
of strife and anxiety, the country longs 
for the repose which its interests demand. 
Time is bringing healing on its wings. 
The masses, North and South, the excite- 
ment of the election over, are ready to 
accept the situation, to recognize accom- 
plished facts, and to allow dead issues 
to be buried out of sight; so that the 
New Year just at hand may begin an 
era of good feeling, supremacy of law 
and boundless prosperity. Never:were 
a brave people in a condition and temper 
to be so effectually won by kindness and 
conciliation as are the Southern people 
now; and, on the other hand, never 
were the men of the Northern and Mid- 
dle States more ready to sympathize 
with the South in its embarrassments, 
and to help in restoring its industry and 
wealth. The prevailing sentiment on 
both sides of Mason and Dixon’s line is 
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happily expressed by the Vulgate read- 
ing: “Peace on earth 4o men of good 
will 39 

The rolling year has brought cold and 
snow and storm, but in the moral world 
«the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone, and the flowers appear upon the 
earth.” During this holiday season, 
then, let presents and friendly letters be 
exchanged between North and South, 
and words of kindness by the press; 
let the clergy from Maine to Texas preach 
the acceptable Gospel of peace; let 
Congress set an example of moderation 
of speech, and a statesmanlike regard 
for the rights, the feelings and the wel- 
fare of all; and let the widowed mother, 
though she pause and drop a tear, still 
teach her. boy to say, “Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive those that tres- 
pass against us.” Thank God! it is 
not in our Anglo-Saxon blood to bear a 
grudge for ever. 

Most fitting is it that from this State 
of Pennsylvania, founded in deeds of 
peace, and from this midland city of 
Philadelphia, where, in the spirit of mu- 
tual concession, the Union was framed 
—through whose press George Wash- 
ington sent out to his countrymen his 
Farewell Address—words like these, of 
friendly greeting, should at this time go 
forth to the North, South, East and 
West; and thus do we bid our readers, 
one and all, a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year! 


At the annual dinner of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, on the 7th 
November last (the anniversary of the 
landing of William Penn), an unpublished 
letter written by Dr. Benjamin Rush to 
Elias Boudinot, and dated on Christmas 
Day, 1783, was read. It says: “Our 
beloved Genl. Washington left us a few 
days ago, after receiving a thousand 
marks of respect and affection from all 
classes of people. In his way to Balti- 
more he was caught in a shower of rain, 
and sought a shelter from it in the com- 
mon stage-wagon. When the wagon 
came to a tavern, the tavern-keeper, who 
knew him, received him with the greatest 
respect and offered to prepare a dinner 
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for him and his aids in a separate room. 
‘No, no,’ said the General. «It is cus- 
tomary for travelers in this wagon to 
dine together. I will dine nowhere but 
in the common room, with these my 
fellow-passengers ;’ and accordingly sat 
down and ate his dinner, like any other 
Virginia planter, with them. This act,” 
adds the Doctor—and the reader will 
agree with him—« throws a greater lus- 
tre over his character than all his victo- 
ries. It shows him to have been a man, 
a citizen and a philosopher. His victo- 


ries can only denominate him a general.” 


A paragraph has been going the rounds 
of the papers to the effect that a non- 
descript marine animal, thirty feet long, 
has been captured near Eastport, Maine; 
and the monster has been figured in an 
illustrated weekly with the body of a 
fish and two legs something like a croco- 
dile’s. Some have asserted that the 
beast is merely a kind of shark well 
known to naturalists, which at certain 
seasons develops an extra pair of fins ; 
but we are convinced that it was noth- 
ing less than a mermaid. For it is de- 
scribed as wearing the feminine append- 
ages of «flounces,” and the «enormous 
dorsal fin” which one recognizes now 
among those young women afflicted with 
the Grecian Bend. We do not despair 
of seeing in the “ picture-papers”’ a faith- 
ful representation of the hieroglyphical 
bat dreamed of by Nat Lee: 


‘* Methought I saw a hieroglyphic bat 
Glide o’er the surface of a slipshod hat ; 
While, to increase the tumult of the skies, 
A curst potato on the whirlwind flies.” 


. Dr. J. Leidy has recently soneiahi 
to the Academy of Natural Sciences, for 
publication, a memoir under. the title 
« Extinct Mammalia of Dakota and Ne- 
braska, including an account of some 
allied forms from other localities; to- 
gether with a synopsis of the Mamma- 
lian Remains of North America.” The 
work will be preceded by an introduction 
on the geology of the Tertiary formation 
of Dakota and Nebraska, by Dr. F. V. 
Hayden. In this important contribution 
to our knowledge of the extinct faune 
of North America there will be about 
seventy-five species of animals described. 
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It will be published as a volume of the 
quarto journal of the Academy, and will 
be illustrated by twenty-eight lithographic 
plates, prepared with the greatest care 
under the immediate inspection of Dr. 
Leidy, together with a geological map by 
Dr. Hayden. 

. Carl Vogt, ee great German 
physiologist, who is soon to come to this 
country, and to deliver a course of lec- 
tures on his favorite subject, believes 
that the brain of man is growing from 
generation to generation. He fixes the 
rate at seven hundred cubic centimetres 
for the last seven hundred years. The 
brain of a Hottentot woman holds one 
thousand cubic centimetres—that of a 
grown European, fifteen hundred. Un- 
fortunate beings like the Aztec children 
present cases of a retrograde movement. 
He does not state whether the powers 
of the brain increase with the quantity. 


The author of Zhe Corset and the 
Crinoline, a book recently published in 
England, is “informed by one of the 
leading corset-makers in London that it 
is by no means unusual to réceive the 
orders of gentlemen, not for the manu- 
facture of the belts so commonly used 
in horse-exercise, but veritable corsets, 
strongly boned, steeled and made to lace 
behind in the usual way.” <A gentleman 
educated in Austria writes to the Zug- 
lishwoman’s Magazine, of November, 
1867, that he and all his school-fellows 
were habitually laced tightly in fashion- 
able Viennese corsets, and that he has 
ever since continued to wear them. 
“The sensation,” he says, “of being 
tightly laced in an elegant, well-made, 
tightly-fitting pair of corsets is superb.” 

. + Mr. Gould, in Zhe Tragedian 
(just published), repeats a 40” mot upon 
Howard Payne. It appears that some 
London critics “cut up” his tragedy 
of Brutus. The author was indiscreet 
enough to retort through the press. 
Whereupon the critics rejoined— 

‘*The labor we delight in physics Payne,” 
and turned the laugh on him. 
. The following graceful tribute to 
American genius occurs in a note to 
Whittier’s “My Psalm” in Archbishop 
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Trench’s recently published Household 
Book of English Poetry: « Few readers 
of this and other choice specimens of 
American poetry—some of which have 
now for the first time found their way 
into any English anthology—but will 
share the admiration which I cannot 
refuse to express for many among them. 
It is true that they are not always racy 
of the soil—that sometimes they only 
do what has been as well done, though 
scarcely better, in the old land—but 
whether we regard the perfect mechan- 
ism of the verses, the purity and har- 
mony of the diction, the gracious 
thoughts so gracefully embodied, these 
poems, by Whittier, by Bryant, by 
Holmes, by Emerson and others, do, so 
far as they reach, leave nothing to be 
desired.” Who reads an American 
book ? 

. The most interesting portion of 
Max Miiller’s recent lecture before the 
University of Cambridge, on Zhe Strati- 
fication of Language, is that in which he 
speaks of the new theory that the English 
and the Hebrew are at root the same lan- 
guage; in other words, that in the pre- 
historic age, before the inflectional period 
(or that of the Indo-European languages 
in their present state); before even the 
agglutinative period (or that of the Tu- 
ranian tongues); in that primitive time 
when all speech was monosyllabic, as 
the Chinese is now, the Aryan and 
Semitic languages were one and the 
same. The Professor’s well-weighed 
words are: “These scholars, particularly 
Raumer and Ascoli, have given us, as 
far as I can judge, far more evidence in 


-support of a radical relationship be- 


tween Hebrew and Sanscrit than, from 
my point of view, we are entitled to 
expect.” 

. . » Colonel Norton’s recently -pub- 
lished report to the U. S. Government 
on the munitions of war exhibited at the 
Paris Universal Exhibition in 1867, con- 
cludes as follows: 


We may venture to say that our country- 
men have little to learn, and nothing to fear, 
from European makers in the matter of small- 
arms. In light ordnance, up to seven inch in 
calibre, the Whitworth guns, for range and 
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accuracy, would doubtless take the first place 
among all those exhibited in Paris. But in 
heavy ordnance, as well as in the design and 
construction of iron-clads, the European na- 
tions are still “‘at sea.” The large rifle, in 
consequence of the erratic ricochet of its 
projectile and its brief existence, is inferior 
as anaval gun to large smooth-bores, and few, 
if any, European iron-clads could successfully 
engage one of our monitors armed with fifteen- 
inch guns. The rifled guns of the “ Ala- 
bama” bore about the same proportion to 


the smooth-bore cannon of the “ Kearsarge ”, 


as the large-sized rifled guns of England and 
France bear to our fifteen-inch cannon. The 
result of the combat between these two ships 
on the coast of France, and the power and 
endurance lately shown by the Rodman gun 
at Shoeburyness, if unheeded and unimproved 
by the governments of France and England, 
cannot be tous a cause of regret. These 
events, while bearing testimony to the sound- 
ness of the policy hitherto adopted in regard 
to such matters in the United States, clearly 
indicate the path to be pursued in the 
future. 

.. - A recent number of the Azthro- 
pological Fournal of London gives a 
long and flattering obituary notice of Dr. 
Josiah C. Nott, the ethnologist, formerly 
of Mobile, and now of New York. The 
Doctor, who is still living and in good 
health, must have read it with something 
of the interest with which some years 
ago, on the occasion of a false report of 
his death, Lord Brougham read in the 
London Zimes a biography of himself, 
occupying seven columns of that journal. 

. . The Paris Charivari says: 
“Father Claret got thirty thousand francs 
(about $6500) a year as confessor of the 
queen of Spain. It has been reckoned 
that, taking one year with another, this 
hardly made fifty centimes (eleven cents) 
for each sin absolved.” 

. . . The two most important literary 
announcements of the season are—that 
Swinburne is writing a novel, and that 
the second volume of Dr. Allibone’s 
Dictionary of Authors has at last been 
given to the printer. Sloan’s Architec- 
tural Review (Phila.) and The Workshop 
(New York) have been added to the list 
of American illustrated Monthlies. 


An ingenious and enterprising specu- 
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lator is already making preparations for 
a gigantic excursion, which is to start 
immediately after the completion of the 
Pacific Railroad. The passengers are 
to make the trip around the world by 
steam; the distance traveled over will 
amount to about twenty-five thousand 
miles ; the tickets are to cost two thou- 
sand dollars, and the time consumed in 
the whole trip is not to exceed three 
months. 


On Christmas eve, some years ago 
(writes S. P.), while passing through 
Lafayette Place, New York, my atten- 
tion was arrested by strains of music 
issuing from a church (St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, I think), which I observed was 
lighted. (I afterward learned that the 
choir was only practicing for the services 
of the morrow.) Approaching the edi- 
fice for the purpose of entering, I found 
that I was preceded by a good-looking 
Irishman, who, after several ineffectual 
efforts to open the door, turned round, 
looked up at the building with evident 
surprise, and then exclaimed, with ap- 
parent earnestness: “Arrah! but it’s 
quare, if it’s open, that it should be 
shut [? 

. . . In the old times of cheap whisky 
an Irish emigrant wrote to a friend: 
« Come over to America, Pat! Potatoes 
are a shilling a bushel, and whisky the 
same. I have nothing to do all day 
but carry the bricks up a ladder and 
throw them down; the natives do all the 
work !” 


One peculiarity of Christmas is the 
prominence it gives to the young folks, 
and on this occasion it is but right that 
they should be helped to a few literary 


bon-bons. Accordingly, we propose to 
set before them a little dish of conun- 
drums, “sells” and absurdities. But 
first, we will tell them a story of a little 
boy in South Carolina, in 1864, whose 
father was unable to give him any Christ- 
mas presents. “Papa,” said Charley, 
«Santa Claus did not put anything in 
my stocking last night. Have the Yan- 
kees killed him, pa?” «No, my child, 
but they have taken him prisoner !” 
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And now for the conundrums: 

Why is Noah’s ark like a Delaware 
sloop? Because one was made of 
gopher-wood, and the other ¢o go for 
wood. 

It is estimated that 425,670 loaves of 
bread are baked every day in Philadel- 
phia. Why? Because they are all 
kneaded. 

Why is Queen Isabella like a very 
wet day? Because she rained as long 
as she could and then—mizzled. [Since 
her absence from Spain, however, she 
has not been mist—a fact that strikes her 
Majesty as mysterious. | 

Talking of mist, what is the difference 
between a falling star and a fog? One 
is missed in heaven, and the other mist 
on earth. 

Inform us concerning the difference 
which exists between a soldier fighting 
a battle and one who has had his legs 
shot off? One will discharge his mus- 
ket—the other mus’-get his discharge. 

Ask your brother just home from col- 
lege for the holidays to write down, with- 
out hesitation, in figures, twelve thousand 
twelve hundred and twelve dollars. We 
hope he will do it correctly. Thus: 
$13212. 

If he does, test his knowledge of 
Latin by asking what the difference is 
between a potato more mealy than the 
rest, and a stubborn woman. The one 
is always melior, and the other always 
mulier! A prize of $10,000 is offered 
for a worse conundrum than the above ; 
it being understood that the worst co- 
nundrums are the best. Do you under- 
stand? If a potato is better, it is 
melior. 

At the late election in Philadelphia 
one man voted fourteen times in as many 
different wards: why is he like a tele- 
graph wire? Because he goes from poll 
to poll. 

Twice ten are six of us, 

Six are but three of us, 

Nine are but four of us, 

What can we possibly be ? 

Would you know more of us! 

I'll tell you more of us: 

Twelve are but six of us, 
Five are but four, do you see? 











The number of letters contained in each 
numeral. 

Why is an owl like an opinion? Be- 
cause it has two 2z’s. 

What is the most difficult river on 
which to get a boat? Arno; because 
they’re Arno boats there ! 

What zs the difference between a hen 
and acow? The hen, being a bird, is 
ornithological ; the cow is horny, though 
not logical. 

What should a clergyman preach 


‘about? About a quarter of an hour. 


What is the difference between an 
engine-driver and a school-master? The 
one minds the train, and the other trains 
the mind. 

Talk about railroads, which travels 
fastest—heat or cold? Heat; because 
you can easily catch cold. 

What soup would cannibals prefer? 
The broth of a boy! [We had a soup- 
son, as the French say, that was the 
answer. 

Why is a little dog’s tail like the 
heart of a tree? Because it’s farthest 
from the bark! [Of course we mean 
the bark of the canine (quinine) species. ] 
This reminds us of a story. Some 
years ago, at an examination at West 
Point, a cadet was asked: «How would 
you tell a dog-wood tree?” «By the 
bark, sir’ was the reply, to the great 
disgust of Professor M 

What is a very frequent mistake cler- 
gymen make in their sermons? Their 
being too long. 

Why does a donkey eat a thistle? 
(Thistle puzzle you.) Because he’s an 
ass ! 

Why was ,the giant Goliah very much 
a-stone-ished when David hit him with 
a stone? Because such a thing had 
never entered his head before. 

What is the difference between an 
honest and a dishonest laundress ? One 
irons your linen—the other steals it. 

Purr-haps you have heard this before: 
What is that which a cat has, but no 
other animal? Kittens! 

Why did Adam bite the apple Eve 
gave him? Because he had no knife. 

When is a lawyer most like a donkey? 
When drawing a conveyance. 
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Why will scooping out a turnip be a 
noisy process? Because it makes it 
hollow ! 

What sort of a dog ought to linger, in 
the dog-star? A Skye-tarrier. 

What was the peculiar queerness of 
Dick’s hatband? It went round three 
times and did not tie after all. 


Here are a few puzzles for our young 
lady readers who are studying French. 
We give the answers only in part: 


Trois voyelles sans consonne 
Servent 4 former mon nom; 

Et je porte sur ma personne 
De quoi !’écrire sans crayon. [Oie.] 

Rien d’impossible 4 mon premier, 

Rien d’existant sans mon dernier, 

Et rien d’affirmé par mon entier. 


Ma mer n’eut jamais d’eau, 
Mes champs sont fertiles, 
Je n’ai point de maisons, 
Et j’ai de grandes villes : 
Je reduis en un point mille ouvrages divers, 
Je ne suis presque rien et je suis l’univers. 
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Je suis sans corps ; j’entends sans oreilles ; je parle 
sans bouche; et l’air seul me fait n4itre. 

Quatre etudians étant a table, on leur servit trois 
alouettes réties: chacun en mangea une, et pourtant 
il en eut encore deux de reste. [Chacun is the name 
of one of the students.] 


Un de deux reste trois. [Trois lettres.) 


Celui qui le fait ne le veut pas, 
Celui qui l’achéte n’en a pas besoin, et 
Celui qui en a besoin, ne le sait pas. 


Qu’est ce que Dieu ne voit jamais, le Roi rarement 
et la paysan souvent? [Son égal.] 
Enfant de l’Art, enfant de la Nature, 
Plus je dis vrai, plus je suis imposture ; 
Sans prolonger la vie j’empéche de mourir, 


Et je deviens trop jeune a force de vieillir. 
[Un Portrait.] 


Rien sans l’ombre, rien dans l’ombre. 
[A Sun dial.] 


Dialogue.—“ Madame, what I am go- 
ing to tell you about is a little long—” 
«« Now you are going to tell me about 
your nose !” 





LITERATURE 


The Instrument of Association: A Manual 
of Currency. By George A. Potter. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 12mo. pp. 131. 
The object of the writer of this book is to 

show that inasmuch as entire repudiation of 

the national debt is inevitable if things go on 
as they are now going, it would be better to 
repudiate two-thirds of all debts, public and 
private, at once. His plan is as follows: 
first, to displace the National bank-notes, and 
substitute legal-tender notes in their place. 

(So far, the court is with him.) Second: 

“This done, the repeal of the Legal-Tender 

Act should follow, with a proviso that all ex- 

isting debts, public and private, that were 

contracted in paper money shall be paid in 
paper money, unless there is some existing 
law or agreement to the contrary.” This is 
all very well, provided that the word agree- 
ment shall be construed to include “under- 
standing,” so that the Five-Twenty bonds 
shall not be put on a different footing from 
the Ten-Forties. “Lastly” (and here comes 
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in the notable panacea for all our ills), “the 
government shall issue notes of redemption 
and specie notes, payable in specie on de- 
mand, into which the legal-tenders shall be 
converted at the rate of three dollars of legal- 
tender for one dollar of specie notes.” The 
author adds in a note (of all places in the 
world !), “ Existing debts due in paper money 
to be canceled by specie notes at the rate of 
one for three of legal-tenders.” 

This strikes us as a capital plan—for 
debtors. To be sure, it is open to some 
objections. 

In the first place, the United States of 
America having, in a time of extremity, 
issued its promissory notes to pay so many 
dollars, in place of dollars it would pay at 
the rate of thirty-three and a third cents on 
each, and allow its creditors to whistle for 
the balance. This way of avoiding repudia- 
tion is much like killing a man to save his 
life. Probably the author would give the na- 
tional debt the benefit of this short and easy 
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method, with the exception of the Five per 
cents ; in which case, A, who has happened 
to invest his money in Ten-Forty bonds, 
would get paid in full; and B, who chanced 
to put his in Five-Twenties, would have two- 
thirds of his property confiscated. 

In the second place, this plan, if adopted, 
would work the grossest injustice in private 
life. C is a widow with a little patrimony 
of $10,000, which was invested in a mort- 
gage, the papers for which were executed the 
day before the Legal-Tender Act became a 
law: she would get her money back in coin 
or specie notes. D is another widow, also 
with $10,000, which was invested in a mort- 
gage in 1850, but having been paid off in 
1861, the money was put out again on bond 
and mortgage, the papers having been exe- 
cuted the day after the Legal-Tender Act 
was signed by President Lincoln. She would 
receive $3,333.33 in coin or specie notes. 

The author’s argument for the adoption of 
his singular plan seems to be contained in 
the following assertion: “I lay it down as a 
law of political economy that the currency 
can neither be contracted nor funded, and that 
the attempt to do either will ruin the debtor 
classes, destroy the capital of the banks, Na- 
tional and State: it will destroy the value 
of the public securities and the credit of the 
nation (!), and perhaps cause the overthrow of 
the government itself.” This is said in the 
face of the well-known fact that England 
during the Napoleonic wars had an incon- 
vertible currency, and that the premium on 
gold was at one time as high as it is now with 
us. It is true the notes were issued by the 
Bank of England under an act of Parliament 
making them a legal tender, and not by the 
government direct ; but it is difficult to see 
what difference that makes. It is also true 
that our currency is more expanded than 
England’s ever was; but that only shows 
that we shall have to take a longer time and 
endure more suffering in getting back to 
specie payments than England did ; not that 
it is impossible. 

On the other hand, what has been the ex- 
perience of the world in regard to the au- 
thor’s plan of open repudiation? Has it 
been successful? Have legal-tender notes, 
issued to redeem, at a discount, an excessive 
currency, ever remained at par with gold? 
For an answer to these questions it is only 
necessary to turn to the author’s own book : 
“ The French assignats were finally made ex- 
changeable into mandats, at the rate of thirty 
for one; but the mandats became as much de- 





preciated as the assignats were before them, and 
by a spasmodic effort the currency was dis. 
carded. A feeble attempt was made by the 
Continental Congress to take up the paper 
by issuing notes of new tenor, at the rate of 
forty of old tenor for one of new tenor ; but 
the attempt failed, and finally the bills ceased 
to circulate. .. . Austria retired its bills of 
credit that were issued during the Napo- 
leonic wars, by issuing notes of redemption at 
the rate of five of old for one of new; but 
the notes were over-estimated in value, so 
that the notes of redemption were, in fact, 
depreciated when issued, and they had to be 
taken up at the reduced rate of forty cents on 
the dollar. [Austria has an irredeemable 
paper currency to-day.]... Russia, after 
suffering from excessive issues of paper 
money that were made during the Napo- 
leonic wars, fixed their value in 1839 by mak- 
ing them convertible into notes of the Com- 
mercial Bank of St. Petersburg, at the rate 
of four to one; and now their value is fixed 
at the rate of three and one-half paper roubles 
Sor one silver rouble.” Truly, if the object is 
to get back to a currency equivalent to specie, 
the lessons of history do not afford much 
encouragement to adopt the author’s plan. 
Nor is he more successful in trying to throw 
the blame of the present state of things upon 
Mr. McCulloch, whose administration of the 
government finances has been, in our judg- 
ment, not only unexceptionable, but highly 
sagacious. Mr. Potter’s extraordinary charge 
is, “that the fiscal embarrassments of the na- 
tion, as well as the almost frightful amount of 
foreign indebtedness, are wholly due to the 
dogged persistence of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in maintaining the price of the legal- 
tender notes above seventy cents, when their 
value is only about thirty-three and one-third 
cents—in selling gold and tampering with the 
currency.” The crime, then, is selling gold 
The defence is—mecessity. We have no doubt 
that Mr. McCulloch never would have sold 
a dollar of gold if he had had his way. But 
his policy of accumulating gold in the Treas- 
ury was sustained neither by Congress nor by 
the people ; and moreover a deficiency in the 
receipts from taxes has at various times left 
him no option but to sell a part of his gold 
in order to pay his way. The real reason 
why gold is selling to-day, and has been all 
along, below its natural price, is the greed of 
the banks, who, instead of retaining the specie 
paid out to them: for interest by the govern- 
ment, so as to prepare for resumption, in- 
variably buy paper with it. Their short 
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sighted and culpable course in this matter 
would go far to justify Congress in taking 
away their privileges as banks of issue. 

No, there is but one course open to the 
people of the United States in regard to “the 
instrument of association,” and that is—Con- 
TRACTION. In the name of the laboring 
man, of the widow and the orphan—in the 
name of the consumer (and who is not a con- 
sumer ?)—we demand of the Congress which 
has just met that the wholesome policy of 
contraction of the currency be resumed at the 
point at which, from a supposed political 
necessity, it was suspended. Let us have once 
more reasonable prices for what we eat and 
drink. 


Carmina Collegensia : A Complete Collection 
of the Songs of the American Colleges, 
with Piano-forte Accompaniment. Edited 
by H. R. Waite. Boston: Oliver Ditson 
& Son. Royal 8vo. pp. 254. 


Retrospects are usually prosy, but an ex- 
ception is this merry Christmas-time, with its 
laughter and music and songs, when Memory, 
awakened by the glow and warmth of asso- 
cation, leads us back willing captives, con- 
tent to linger lovingly around some well- 
remembered haunt, without penetrating the 
dark nooks and reaches where lurk those 
little imps, “‘the Blues.” And with the sea- 
son come these Carmina Collegensia—songs 
dear to every one who owns an Alma Mater, 
whose very names will call up long-forgotten 
choruses to the lips of grave Alumni. 

All, familiar with the four years of student- 
life, know that a book purporting to contain 
a complete collection of the songs popular 
on the college campus must embrace varieties 
the most opposite—from the finished Class 
Ode, exultingly sung on Presentation Day 
before admiring friends and relations, to the 
roaring bacchanalian chorus, or the non- 
sensical jumble, “the outbreak of sheer ex- 
uberance of spirits, when the student feels 
that he has been wise long enough, and is 
determined to /et wp and be foolish for a 
while, just for the variety of the thing !” 

Mr. Waite tells us in his preface that 
“every college in the United States has been 
solicited to contribute its songs. . . . Nearly, 
perhaps all, of the colleges having songs are 
represented. From this number great care 
has been taken to select those most valuable 
in reference to quality, permanency and gene- 
tal interest. To this end, by far the greater 
portion of the class-songs, which constituted 
the bulk of those received, has been omitted, 





only those being used which possessed in- 
trinsic merit or cast light upon some peculiar 
college custom.” This gives one a general 
idea of the scope of the work, and the plan 
thus laid down has been carried out very 
thoroughly; though we are sure that all 
lovers of college music will regret seeing 
class-songs of any kind give place to “The 
Maid of Athens” or “ The Dark Girl Dressed 
in Blue,” or many others the music and 
words of which can be had at any store, and 
belong no more to the colleges they are 
classed with than “ The Three Black Crows” 
—which, by the by, we find among the songs 
of Harvard ! 

Princeton College is not represented at all, 
though the “ Nassau Songs” may be ranked 
second only to those of Harvard: why this 
is so we cannot understand. , “ Perhaps,” a 
Princeton journal satirically suggests, the 
editor “ didn’t know there was such a place.” 

Of the twenty-one colleges represented, 
Yale bears the palm, both for the number 
and beauty of her contributions. Among 
them she has adopted “Gaudeamus,” a 
German student-song, which Mendelssohn 
thought sufficiently beautiful to play for Vic- 
toria when he visited her in 1842 ; and “ Lau- 
riger Horatius,” that most widely known and 
admired of all college songs, whose author- 
ship is not known, but the tune of which a 
correspondent of the Yale Courant attributes 
to J. A. P. Shulz, who composed it in early 
life for a Zechlied by Biirger. There have 
been numerous versions and translations of 
the song: the one given below is that pub- 
lished in the Yale Song-Book: 


LAURIGER HORATIUS. 


Lauriger Horatius, 
Quam dixisti verum, 
Fugit Euro citius, 
Tempus edax rerum. 
Ubi sunt, O pocula, 
Dulciora melle, 
Rixz, pax et oscula, 
Rubentis puellz. 
Crescit uva molliter, 
Et puella crescit ; 
Sed poeta turpiter 
Sitiens canescit. 
Quid juvat zternitas 
Nominis amare, 
Nisi terrz filias 
Licet et potare ! 


TRANSLATION. 
By W. L. Fitcu, ’40. 
Poet of the laurel wreath, 
Horace, true thy saying: 
‘Time outstrips the tempest’s breath, 
For no mortal staying.” 
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Cuorus. 
Bring me cups that Bacchus crowns— 
Cups our mirth attending: 
Give me blushing maiden’s frowns— 
Frowns in kisses ending. 
Sweetly grows the grape, the maid— 
Each in beauty peerless ; 
But to me, bereft and sad, 
Wintry age comes cheerless. 


Though enduring fame be mine, 
This shall yield no pleasure : 

Let me, then, in love and wine 
Find exhaustless treasure. 


Harvard has several songs by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, of ’29; also “ The Lone Fish- 
ball” (founded on fact), which relates the sad 
experience of a hungry man with “just six 
cents.” We should like to quote this and 
many others, did space permit; especially 
some commemorating the planting of the col- 
lege ivy—a custom which we believe origi- 
nated at Yale, though it is now generally 
adopted throughout the country. 

The songs of Williams are especially ex- 
cellent, and have the merit of being all’ origi- 
nal, care having been taken, in each instance, 
to give the author’s name and residence. 

Other colleges are well represented, New 
York City College sending one of the best 
—‘“Aurem Proebe Mihi.” 

We miss, however, one of the best Ameri- 


can college songs in existence: it used to be 
sung—eheu fugaces !—some forty years ago at 
Middlebury, and, if memory serves, it runs 
thus : 


Ye lovers of wine and of friendship and joy, 
Let Greek and let Latin no longer annoy: 
Dull epics of Homer and Virgil resign— 
Our song is in praise of a bottle of wine. 
Cuorus. 
A bottle of wine—a bottle of wine— 
Our song is in praise of a bottle of wine. 


For Pike and for Euclid not one of us cares: 
Farewell to our circles, lines, angles and squares : 
Plain Nature will teach us to form a curved line 
Or a circle of friends round a bottle of wine. 
Cnorus. 


Their dull metaphysics serve only to show 
How little their studious votaries know : 
We ask not if matter and spirit do join, 
For both are united in a bottle of wine. 
Cnorus. 


Physicians may swear to secure you in health: 
They ask for no more than a grasp at your wealth : 
Emetics and opiates they may enjoin, 
But both are united in a bottle of wine. 

Cuorus. 


The truths we revere of religion sublime, 

But Solomon says for all things there’s a time; 

And Paul has prescribed to a brother divine, 

For the sake of his stomach, a little good wine. 
Corus. 





Altogether_the book is good, being the 
best of its kind yet out; and we wish it such 
success as to appear again, better printed on 
better paper, and not “emblematically em- 
bossed” with the present heavy little angel, 
utterly regardless of the danger, pouring 
oil (?) on what we humbly conceive to be the 
flame of song. 


What Answer? By Anna Dickinson. Bos. 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. pp. 301. 


This is the story of a young gentleman be- 
longing to an aristocratic New York family, 
Possessed of great wealth, amazing beauty 
and heroic courage, though without any 
marked development of brains, he sees an 
octoroon in the street, falls in love, and 
finally marries her. He does not, apparently, 
fancy living with his father-in-law, who never- 
theless is a mulatto of great beauty and rare 
intellectual gifts, residing in baronial style in 
the neighborhood of Philadelphia; and so 
he takes his bride to a cottage on the banks 
of the Hudson, where the honeymoon is 
spent in unspeakable but short-lived happi- 
ness. ‘“O Love, thou sweet, thou young and 
rose-lipped cherubim (sc)! how does thy smile 
illuminate the universe ! how does thy slighest 
touch electrify the soul! how gently and 
tenderly dost thou lead us up to heaven!” 
(p. 97.) After all, one must have society, and 
our hero’s mother and sisters (imbued, alas! 
with the odious prejudices of color) decline 
to call upon the bride. It does not seem to 
have occurred to the bridegroom to ask the 
mulattoes of the neighborhood to tea, and so 
the situation becomes in time quite em- 
barrassing, the author being obliged at last 
to cut the knot by killing the noble pair out 
of hand. 

Such is the bald outline of a story to which 
Miss Anna Dickinson, who means well, 
whose patriotic zeal and whose services in 
the cause of working-women are worthy of 
all praise, has been so ill advised as to put 
her name. The first impulse of the reviewer 
is to ridicule a book so utterly preposterous ; 
but, inasmuch as the writer is clearly very 
much in earnest, it becomes necessary to 
point out its faults with the respect due rather 
to her sex than her sentiments. There is, 
of course, no more danger that the people 
of the United States, either white or black, 
will ever seriously incline to the doctrine of 
amalgamation than they will to that of polyg- 
amy ; and any objections to a novel advocat- 
ing either are to be based rather on its short- 
comings as a work of art than on any fancied 
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injury likely to result to society. For, be it 
remembered, it is not only the whites in this 
country who have a prejudice against the in- 
termarriage of the two races: the blacks are 
at least as hostile to it as ourselves. At first 
this may seem strange to some: those who 
know little of the subject are apt to imagine 
that there must be many cases of hardship 
where persons with but a small infusion of 
negro blood are obliged to associate and in- 
termarry with that race with which, by the 
color of their skin, they are least allied. 
Such cases, however, exist mostly in the 
imagination of our New England friends. In 
real life the hardship is mitigated by the ex- 
istence of distinct classes among our colored 
brethren—classes which, socially, are at least 
as exclusive as those composed of white per- 
sons. Here the principle comes in that it is 
better to be first in a village than second in 
Rome, and there is such a thing as a colored 
person losing caste by a marriage like Miss 
Ercildoune’s, as well as a white. Philadelphia 
numbers among its inhabitants many esti- 
mable, respectable and even wealthy families 
of African descent—such as the Fortens, 
Purvises, Morrises, Jacksons, Dorseys, Tomp- 
kinses, Augustins, Irvings, Prossers, Prices, 
etc.; and a novelist who should paint their 
portraits to the life would be doing a kindly 
work for the race by showing to the world 
how much true virtue, innate courtesy and 
artistic talent they possess; but this Miss 
Dickinson has not done. Her likenesses are 
not portraits, but fancy sketches. One who 
has lived among them all his life will seek in 
vain for the prototypes of Mr. Ercildoune 
and his daughter, the author’s descriptions of 
whom, it is intimated in the appendix, are 
but feeble representations of indescribably 
magnificent originals. Surely the grand prin- 
ciples of universal liberty, impartial suffrage 
and the overthrow of the prejudices of caste 
might have been preached without bringing 
upon the stage regal-looking mulattoes and 
octoroons of dazzling beauty, exquisite re- 
finement and high intellectual culture—per- 
sonages whom one meets with sometimes in 
English novels, but not in the streets of 
Philadelphia. 

The truth is, What Answer? is one of 
those dreadful novels with an earnest pur- 
pose deprecated by Wilkie Collins, where 
there is no nice delineation of individual 
character, no well-conceived and cunningly- 
developed plot, but where the story is swal- 
lowed up in a sermon, and the incidents grow 
indistinct under a cloud of “isms.” The 
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author has evidently been a diligent student 
of the works of Ouida, and she emulates that 
celebrated but erratic author in the extrava- 
gance of her style, no less than in the im- 
probability of her incidents. She has be- 
stowed upon her beautiful and intellectual 
colored heroine the surname of the hero of 
Jdalia, the magnificent Ercildoune. It would 
not have been amiss if she had likewise in- 
fused into her book some of the vitality and 
absorbing interest of Ouida’s writings ; for, 
whatever may be the other sins of What 
Answer? its real fault is insipidity. One 
could forgive an author for preaching amalga- 
mation if it were done in brilliant style ; but 
to be at once offensive to good taste and 
stupid is too much. 

Before attempting another work of fiction, 
the author would do well to extend her novel- 
reading from the works of Ouida to those 
of Sir Walter Scott. Had she done so be- 
fore penning the present volume, the reader 
would have been spared the description (pp. 
141, 142) of the mournful parting of Ravens- 
wood and Emily in the Bride of Lammermoor, 
Alas, poor Lucy Ashton! But errors of de- 
tail like this and a slipshod style are small mat- 
ters compared with the writer’s graver faults, 

The book is not without some passages of 
a certain ability, but its defects are so glaring 
that, taken altogether, it forms a fine example 
for young authors of what to avoid. “What 
Answer ?”—Trash ! 


The New England Tragedies. 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston: Ticknor 


By Henry 


& Fields. 12mo. pp. 179. 

A new volume from the pen of the beloved 
poet of America is a boon always eagerly an- 
ticipated and gratefully received. We say 
the “beloved poet” advisedly. No other 
writer of our land has inspired such actual 
affection for himself and his works as this 
sweet singer has won. The poems of Lowell, 
Whittier, Holmes awaken our ‘enthusiasm 
and our admiration, but Longfellow we Jove. 
His poetry has become part and parcel of 
our every-day existence. His lines spring 
to our lips on countless occasions when else, 
for lack of fitting speech, we should perforce 
be silent, so exquisitely has he woven the 
thoughts, the feelings, the scenery of our 
daily lives into sublime yet tender verse. 
The Red Sea of the winter sunset, the village 
lights gleaming through the rain and mist 
and darkness of the coming night, the river 
reflecting the fair, full moon,—we knew naught 
of the treasures of poetic thought hidden in 
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these familiar sights till he, the Magician, re- 
vealed their secrets to us. To other poets we 
turn in our sad, our studious or our exalted 
moods, but Longfellow abides with us always. 
And, whether we sorrow or whether we re- 
joice, we learn from his lips some utterance, 
sweeter than music, to express what else 
were dumb within us. 

In the Mew England Tragedies he has se- 
lected a subject differing widely from those 
which formerly inspired the music of his 
verse. Raphael has taken up the pencil of 
Michel Angelo, and if he has not sketched 
for us the dread accompaniments of the “ Last 
Judgment,” he has depicted such scenes of 
cruelty and sorrow as never before rose into 
existence at his bidding. The gloomy re- 
cords of New England persecution have fur- 
nished his themes, and he has treated them 
with a grave and severe simplicity as entirely 
appropriate to his subject as it differs from 
the lavish fancy and melodious tenderness of 
his usual style. There is a certain lack of 
tragic power in these pages, but the) pure 
gold of the poet-nature rings out as clear 
and true under the stroke of Endicott’s 
sword as late it did at the touch of the Flower 
de Luce. And while we would rather that 
the Enchanter should call up for us some of 
those gentler forms and fairer scenes that, of 


old, brightened our dull world at his summons, 
we recognize the wisdom in the choice of a 
subject, the strength and beauty of execution, 
displayed in this his latest work. May it 


have many a successor! We would fain ad- 
dress to him his own beautiful lines, wresting 
the thought slightly for the purpose : 
**O flower of song! bloom on, and make for ever 
The world more fair and sweet.” 


Books Rececved. 


A Few Friends, and How They Amused 
Themselves: A Tale in Nine Chapters, 
containing Descriptions of Twenty Pas- 
times and Games and a Fancy-Dress Party. 
By M. E. Dodge, author of “ Hans Brink- 
er,” etc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 16mo. pp. 182. 


Historical Account of Bouquet’s Expedition 
against the Ohio Indians in 1764. With 
Preface by Francis Parkman, and a Trans- 
lation of Dumas’ Biographical Sketch of 
General Bouquet. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clark & Co. 8vo. pp. 162. 


LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 
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Sermons by Henry Ward Beecher, Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. Selected from pub- 
lished and unpublished Discourses, and 
revised by their author. Two volumes, 
New York: Harper & Bros. 8vo. pp. 
484, 486. 

Gropings After Truth: A Life Journey from 
New England Congregationalism' to the 
One Catholic and Apostolic Church, By 
Joshua Huntington. New York: The 
— Publication Society. 16mo. pp, 
167. 

Theatrical Management in the West and 
South for Thirty Years, Interspersed with 
Anecdotical Sketches. By Sol. Smith, re- 
tired actor. Illustrated. New York : Har- 
per & Bros. 8vo. pp. 276. 


The Poetry of Compliment and Courtship, 
Selected and Arranged by John William. 
son Palmer, editor of “ Folk Songs.” With 
Illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 
12mo. pp. 219. 


Across the Atlantic: Letters from France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Italy and England, 
By Charles H. Haeseler, M. D. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 12mo. pp. 
397- 

The Morrisons: A Story of Domestic Life. 
By Miss Margaret Hosmer. Author of 
“Ten Vears of a Lifetime.” Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Bros. 


The Holy Communion: its Philosophy, The- 
ology and Practice. By J. Bernard Dalgairns, 
Third Edition. New York: The Catholic 
Publication House. 12mo. pp. 440. 


The Woman’s Kingdom: A Love Story, 
By the author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” etc. Illustrated. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. 8vo. pp. 183. 

A Christmas Carol in Prose: Being a Ghost 
Story of Christmas. By Charles Dickens, 
With Illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 8vo. pp. III. 

The Flower and the Star; and other Stories 
for Children. Written and Illustrated by 
W. J. Linton. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
16mo. pp. 120. 

Passages from the American Note-Books of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 2 vols. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 16mo. pp. 222, 228. 

Ruby’s Husband. By Marian Harland, Au- 
thor of “Alone,” “Miriam,” etc. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 12mo. pp. 392. 

Cradle Lands. By Lady Herbert. Illus- 
trated. New York: The Catholic Publi- 
cation Society. 12mo. pp. 332. 

Mabel’s Mistake. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
12mo. pp. 431. 
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